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The  first  good  photographic  study  of  New  England's 
historic  houses  was  Alvin  Lincoln  Jones*  Under  Colonial 
Roofs,  which  appeared  in  1894.  The  pictures,  which 
are  of  a  high  quality,  show  us  many  buildings  that 
have  since  disappeared.   The  picture  of  the  Paul 
Revere  House,  when  compared  to  a  modern  view,  gives 
us  some  idea  of  how  drastic  the  190?  restoration  must 
have  been.  Jones'  picture  leads  me  to  conclude  that 
it  is  very  easy  to  over-restore  a  building. 


PREFACE. 


When  this  work  was  commenced,  in  the  spring  of  1893,  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  author  to  select  for  representation  only  such 
houses  as  were  then  standing.  This  rule  has  been  followed  ;  yet 
during  the  year  and  a  half  which  has  passed,  two  of  those  houses 
have  been  removed,  —  one,  the  Barker  house  in  Pembroke,  before  the 
writer  was  enabled  to  visit  it.  The  Wells-Adams  house  in  Boston 
was  taken  down  during  the  early  summer  of  1894.  It  seems  only  a 
question  of  a  few  years,  perhaps  only  a  few  months,  before  others 
will  also  disappear. 

In  a  region  so  abounding  with  ancient  houses,  it  has  proved 
exceedingly  difficult  to  choose  among  them.  Yet  from  all  we 
could  consider  but  a  limited  number.  We  were  obliged  to  pass 
many  houses  which  might  have  told  us  a  story  fully  as  interesting 
as  some  which  we  have  selected.  It  may  be  possible  for  us  to 
incorporate  these  in   another  volume. 

It  is  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  us  that  we  have  found 
so  many  of  the  old  homesteads  still  occupied  by  descendants  of  the 
builders.     In  nearly  all   such   cases  we   have  been  materially  aided 


by  the  kindness  of  the  families.  The  author  wishes  to  extend  his 
thanks  at  Jhis  time  for  all  favors,  realizing  that  his  obligations 
are  so  manifold  that  it  would  be  impossible  otherwise  to  express 
them.  To  the  extensive  collection  of  historical  and  genealogical 
books  and  papers  owned  by  the  Boston  Public  Library  we  are  also 
indebted  for  much  information. 

That  the  interest  of  the  public  regarding  the  homes  of  our  fore- 
fathers has  been  aroused  is  plainly  evident  ;  that  the  desire  is  in- 
creasing to  know  more  about  them,  and  about  their  occupants  and 
the  manner  of  living  in  olden  times,  is  apparent  in  the  call  for  his- 
torical works  at  all  the  bookstores  and  libraries.  The  author  trusts 
that  his  efforts  to  separate  fact  from  tradition  may  merit  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  prefer  truth  to  fiction,  whatever  may  be  the  judg- 
ment passed  on  other  matters.  Finally,  he  is  aware  that  beautiful 
illustrations  often  cover  a  multitude  of  literary  sins  ;  and  so,  perforce, 
he  must  be  content  if  readers  be  few  and  picture-lovers  many. 


Alvin  Lincoln  Jones. 


Malijen,  Mass.,  July,  1894. 
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UNDER    COLONIAL    ROOFS. 


PAUL    REVERE'S     HOUSE. 


B  OS  TO N. 


In  starting  to  write  a  history  of  some  of  the  most  notable  of 
the  homes  of  our  forefathers  now  standing  in  the  old  Bay  State, 
one  is  confronted,  at  the  beginning,  by  the  extreme  difficulty  expe- 
rienced in  ascertaining  facts.  The  records,  up  to  the  last  twenty 
years,  have  been  kept  so  irregularly  and  so  carelessly  that  many 
valuable  papers  have  been  destroyed  and  much  information  lost 
which  now  would  be  priceless.  But  a  change  has  come  ;  we  find 
historical  societies  springing  up  in  nearly  every  town,  and  all  that 
can  be  learned  of  the  life  and  customs  of  the  early  settlers  and 
of  their  successors,  to  whose  courage  and  patriotism  we  owe  the 
foundation  of  the  Republic,  is  eagerly  sought  for  and  sacredly 
cherished.  Our  ancestors  made  the  history  of  our  country  ;  it 
remains  for  us  to  preserve  it. 

The  growing  sentiment  among  the  people  of  regard  for  the 
ancient  landmarks  which  still  remain  among  us  has  resulted  in 
the  preservation  of  the  Old  South  Church,  the  Old  State  House, 
and  some  other  buildings,  and  the  placing  of  descriptive  tablets  on 
many  places  which  have  been  the  scene  of  important  events  in  our 


history.  To  the  good  work  of  the  historical  societies  much  of  the 
credit  of  this  is  due  ;  and  while  all  good  people  regret  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Hancock  house  and  numerous  other  valuable  relics  of 
the  olden  days,  regrets  are  useless,  and  should  but  urge  us  on  to 
take  better  care  of  what  we  have  in  the  present. 

Old  houses  are  like  old  books.  The  outside  may  be  badly  worn 
and  the  interior  falling  to  decay,  yet  there  is  a  story  under  the 
cover  —  a  story  of  real  life,  of  love  and  death,  and,  maybe,  strange 
adventures.  Indeed,  could  we  but  know  the  complete  history  of 
these  old  houses,  we  should  find  spread  out  before  us  a  wealth  of 
romance,  gay  and  sober,  cheerful  and  sorrowful  ;  a  series  of  com- 
edies and  tragedies  such  as  would  relegate  to  the  background  the 
best  efforts  of  the  masters  of  fiction.  Yet  how  dumb  and  silent 
are  these  time-worn  walls  !  We  can  only  look  at  them  with  won- 
dering eyes,  and  must  seek  for  our  stories  elsewhere. 

We  found  nearly  everyone  interested  in  old  houses,  and  could 
we  but  show  all  the  houses  we  were  recommended  to  "  take," 
this  volume  would   increase   to   mammoth   proportions.      We  were 
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constantly  hearing  of  some  "  remarkably "  old  house  which  we 
"  must  not  fail  to  see."  In  some  cases  we  were  told  that  the  house 
was  "  nearly  a  hundred  years  old,"  and  consequently  could  not 
fail  to  interest  us. 

But,  alas,  what  was  an  hundred  years  on  the  age  of  a  house  ? 
A  mere  bagatelle.  Before  we  reached  the  end  of  our  route  we 
came  to  consider  a  house  quite  modern  which  could  only  boast  an 
hundred  years  of  existence.  We  even  found  one  street  in  quaint 
old  Marblehead  where  every  house  was  more  than  a  century  old. 
But  we  were  always  glad  to  hear  of  the  old  homesteads,  and  glad 
to  find  so  much  respect  and  veneration  for  them  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.  It  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the  State  and  the 
nation  when  a  becoming  reverence  is  shown  for  the  honorable 
past. 

In  many  cases  we  found  the  old  estates  had  been  cut  up  into  city 
lots,  leaving  the  mansion  house  standing  among  new  and  cheaply 
built  houses,  a  dignified  reminder  of  the  olden  days,  when  intrinsic 
worth   was  valued   higher  than  a  coat  of  showy  paint. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  surroundings  of  any  of  the  old 
houses  can  show  more  change  than  those  of  the  home  of  Paul 
Revere,  which  may  be  found  away  down  at  the  north  end  of 
Boston,  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  city,  where  once  the  aristocracy 
of  the  city  dwelt,  but  which  is  now  the  foreign  quarter.  In  the 
very  heart  of  the  "  Italian  colony,"  so  called,  on  the  western  side 
of  North  square,  and  just  beyond  the  point  where  North  street 
diverges  to  the  right  toward  the  wharves,  we  found  the  old  home 
of  this  sturdy  patriot.  Hemmed  in  by  tenements,  poor,  squalid, 
and    miserable  ;     filled    with    a    horde    of    jabbering,    foul-smelling 


organ-grinders,  the  old  house  seems  doomed,  in  its  last  years,  to 
neglect  and  decay.  But  little  attention  is  now  bestowed  on  the 
house  save  by  some  curious  or  reverential  traveller  who  seeks  in 
this  turmoil  of  poverty  and  wretchedness  a  sight  of  the  home  of 
one  of  America's  most  devoted  patriots,  a  worthy  citizen,  trades- 
man, and  mechanic  in  Boston  for  very  many  years. 

The  land  on  which  this  house  stands  was,  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  property  of  Bartholomew  Bar- 
nard and  Richard  Martyn.  From  them  it  was  purchased  by 
Anthony  Checkley,  who  erected  a  house  thereon,  which  was 
bought  in  1670  for  the  use  of  Increase  Mather  as  a  parsonage 
for  the  Second  Church  which  stood  near  by.  In  the  great  fire 
of  1676  this  house  was  destroyed  and  with  it  a  portion  of 
Mather's  library,  which  consisted  of  over  one  thousand  vol- 
umes. The  present  house  was  built  shortly  after  the  confla- 
gration and  had  originally  but  three  chamber  windows  and  one 
front  entrance,  in  place  of  four  windows  and  three  entrances 
as  at  present.  In  1681  it  was  owned  by  Daniel  Turell  and 
Thos.  Walker,  who  sold  it  that  year  to  Robert  Howard.  The 
house  remained  in  the  possession  of  Howard  and  his  daughter, 
Sarah  Wyborne,  for  sixty  years,  being  sold,  in  1741,  to  Capt. 
Andrew  Knox.  He  executed  a  mortgage  to  John  Erving,  who 
foreclosed  in  1763.  Erving  held  the  house  as  a  tenement  until 
1770,  when  Paul  Revere  purchased  it  for  £2\l  6s.  8t/.  Of  this 
amount  ^160  was  on  a  mortgage  which  was   afterward    redeemed. 

It  is  possible  that  Revere  may  have  occupied  the  house  for 
some  time  before  he  bought  it.  Here  he  lived  with  his  large 
family   for   thirty   years,  when   he   moved   into    larger    quarters    on 
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Charter  street.  In  1800  the  house  was  sold  to  Jonathan  Merry, 
who  soon  sold,  in  turn,  to  John  Loring,  whose  family  retained 
possession  until  recently.  For  many  years  it  was  a  well-kept 
American  boarding-house  and  was  especially  patronized  by  men 
from  the  Cape. 

Such  is  the  history  of  this  house,  now  well  started  on  its 
third  century,  yet  doomed,  ere  long,  to  give  way  to  newer  and 
taller  buildings.  The  lower  floor  is  occupied  at  present  by  an 
Italian  grocery,  and  all  vestiges  of  the  intrepid  soldier  of  the 
Revolution  have  disappeared.  Scores  of  idle,  black-browed  sons 
of  the  sunny  land  lounge  lazily  in  the  doorways  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, while  in  the  very  windows  from  which  the  children  of 
Revere  called  to  their  playmates  below,  we  often  noticed  the 
bright  turbans  and  jetty  locks  of  the  Italian  woman.  The 
jingle  of  fhe  street.-piano  is  constantly  heard,  and  the  prepa- 
rations for  photographing  the  house  brought  a  swarm  of  greasy 
Italians  of  all  ages  and  kinds  beneath  and  around  us.  Our 
artistic  impulses  received  an  inspiration,  however,  from  the  fact 
that  the  next  building  to  the  Revere  homestead  rejoices  in  the 
name  of  Hotel  Angelo.  Such  is  fame  ;  that  a  man  should  cre- 
ate the  world's  masterpieces  of  art  and  have  a  tenement  house 
and   a  brand   of   paper  collars  named  for  him ! 

While  the  camera  was  being  loaded  I  looked  into  my  mem- 
orandum book  and  fo.und  that  Paul  Revere  was  born  in  Boston 
in  1734,  his  father  being  Apollos  Rivoire,  a  descendant  of  a 
Huguenot  family  from  the  island  of  Guernsey.  Rivoire,  when 
young,  came  to  this  country  and  established  himself  in  the  gold- 
smith's trade.      In   course   of   time   and   association   with   English- 


speaking  people,  his  name  became  changed  to  Paul  Revere.  His 
son  Paul,  the  patriot,  was  one  of  several  children  and  learned 
his  father's  trade.  He  had  also  considerable  military  experience, 
serving  as  second  lieutenant  of  artillery  under  Colonel  Gridley 
at  Crown  Point  when  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  was  married 
in  1757  to  Sarah  Orne,  who  died  in  April,  1773,  leaving  six 
children.  In  October  of  the  same  year  Revere  was  again  mar- 
ried, this  time  to  Rachel  Walker,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Mather  per- 
forming the  ceremony.      By  his  second  wife  he  had  eight  children. 

Revere  was  a  goldsmith,  an  engraver,  and  a  dentist,  making 
many  artificial  teeth,  at  that  time  a  new  invention.  He  made  many 
gold  and  silver  cases  for  Copley's  miniatures,  and  designed  many  of 
the  wooden  frames  which  surround  the  old  portraits  by  Copley  and 
others  which  are  so  highly  prized  to-day.  After  the  war  he  made 
silver  for  table  use,  and,  later,  had  an  air-furnace  on  Foster  street, 
where  he  cast  church  bells,  brass  cannon,  etc.  As  ship-building 
increased  he  made  bolts,  spikes,  and  copper  sheathing.  His  en- 
graving of  the  Boston  Massacre  is  well  known.  A  copy  of  it  may 
be  seen  in  the  Essex  Institute  in   Salem. 

There  were  few  more  ardent  patriots  than  Paul  Revere.  He 
was  enthusiastic,  quick-witted,  and  determined,  and  had  great  in- 
fluence among  the  mechanics.  On  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
Boston  Massacre  he  attracted  a  great  crowd  to  his  house  by  some 
illuminated  transparencies  displayed  in  the  windows,  emblematic  of 
the  affair  which  had  stirred  old  Boston  to  its  depths.  It  occurred 
to  me  as  we  stood  among  the  motley  throng  around  the  house  a 
century  and  more  later,  that  a  few  more  lessons  in  patriotism  dis- 
played   from   the  same   windows   might   have  a  salutary   effect    on 
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the  population.  At  all  events,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  old 
house  will  never  again  turn  out  another  leader  in  the  time  of  the 
country's  need. 

Revere  was  one  of  the  boldest  of  those  bold  spirits  who 
emptied  the  obnoxious  tea  into  the  harbor,  and  was  delegated  to 
carry  the  news  of  the  adventure  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
He  subsequently  made  three  more  express  journeys  to  Philadel- 
phia on  horseback,  his  bravery  and  good  judgment  making  him 
one  of  the  best  of  messengers.  His  most  celebrated  ride,  the 
night  before  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  although  perhaps  no  more 
dangerous  than  many  other  expeditions  which  he  was  engaged 
in,  has  made  his  name  a  household  word  throughout  the  country. 
For  "the  fate  of  a  nation  was  riding  that  night;"  and  although, 
of  course,  Revere  had  no  conception  of  the  influence  which  his 
perilous  adventure  would  have  on  the  future,  his  work  was  done 
well  and  speedily,  and  all  honor  is  rightfully  his.  After  the 
evacuation  of  Boston,  Revere  was  appointed  major  and  then 
lieutenant-colonel  of  artillery,  and  remained  in  service  through- 
out the  entire  war. 

Revere  was  the  first  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Chari- 
table Mechanics  Association  in  1795;  and  in  the  same  year,  at 
the  request  of  Governor  Samuel  Adams,  his  life-long  friend,  he 
laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  State  House  as  Grand  Master 
of  the  Lodge  of  Massachusetts.  In  1798  he  was  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  the  first  successful  fire-insurance  company  in 
Boston,  under  the  name  of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual   Company. 

Many  will  regret  the  destruction  of  the  home  of  this  earnest 
worker   in    the    cause    of    liberty,    who  was    an    honor    to    the   city 


which  claims  him  as  a  son.  The  present  condition  of  the  house 
and  neighborhood  is  such  as  to  dissuade  visitors  from  anything 
but  a  hasty  glance.  The  second  story  overhangs  the  sidewalk 
nearly  two  feet ;  and  a  glance  into  the  shop  on  the  street  floor  re- 
veals a  massive  timber  traversing  the  ceiling,  a  sure  sign  of  great 
age  and  sound  construction  in  a  building.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  anything  picturesque  of  the  house  as  it  stands  to-day  ;  and 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  how  the  place  and  the  neighborhood  looked 
in  Revere's  day,  so  changed  is  everything  at  the  north  end  of 
Boston.  True,  the  streets  occupy  about  the  same  places,  and 
many  of  the  old  buildings  still  remain  ;  but  where  are  the  gar- 
dens we  read  about  ?  and  where  are  the  dignified  merchants  who 
once  made  their  homes  here  ?  There  is  scarcely  a  tree  or  a 
bush  north  of  the  Common,  save  in  Copp's  Hill  burying-ground  ; 
and  our  merchants  now  live  on  the  filled-in  land  of  the  Back 
Bay,  where  their  fathers  used  to  paddle  boats  in  summer  and 
skate  in  the  winter. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  wealthy  and  aristocratic  fam- 
ilies from  the  north  end  has  gone  nearly  everything  American, 
and  the  entire  district  north  of  Blackstone  street  and  the  line  of 
the  old  canal  is  now  given  over  to  the  Italians  and  Hebrews. 
It  is  quite  a  foreign  city  in  itself.  Although  somewhat  cosmo- 
politan, containing  representatives  from  nearly  every  nation 
under  the  sun,  the  Jews  and  Italians  predominate,  and,  on  some 
streets,  a  shopkeeper's  sign  in  the  English  language  is  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule.  The  old  Puritan  city,  once  so 
intolerant  of  any  religious  differences,  now  contains  the  temples 
of    many  sects  ;    and   services   are   held    in    as    many  different    Ian- 
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guages  as  in  any  city  of  the  world  except  the  great  metropolis 
of  London.  Chinese  Sunday-schools,  Swedish  churches,  Jewish 
synagogues,  African  churches,  the  High  Church  of  England, 
with  midnight  chantings  and  processionals,  —  it  is  enough  to 
make  old  Cotton  Mather  turn  over  in  his  grave.  The  Jew  and 
the  Gentile,  the  Chinaman  and  the  negro,  jostle  each  other  on 
the  narrow  sidewalks  where  once  the  straight-backed  Puritan 
walked    with    solemn    tread. 

It  is  likely  that  Boston  will  soon  honor  with  a  statue  this 
man,  Revere,  who,  while  working  solely  for  his  country's  wel- 
fare,   has    made    his    name    immortal.       The   proposed    location,    in 


City  square,  Charlestown,  where  he  waited  so  impatiently  for 
the  gleam  of  the  lights  from  the  steeple  of  the  Old  North 
Church,  is  well  chosen  ;  and  the  bronze  figure  of  the  brave  and 
trusty  messenger  will  serve  to  keep  his  memory  green  in  the 
minds  of  the  thousands  who  pass  through  the  busy  square  every 
day. 

There  are  but  few  of  the  people  of  Boston  and  vicinity  who 
have  ever  seen  Paul  Revere's  home,  and  it  is  likely  that  it 
will  soon  be  but  a  memory  of  the  past.  The  demands  of  busi- 
ness make  short  work  of  sentiment.  Old  landmarks  don't  pay. 
An    Italian    apartment-house    does.       Exit    one  ;    enter   the   other. 
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The  stranger  who  walks  through  the  streets  in  the  old  part 
of  Boston  with  eyes  open  to  his  surroundings  will  notice  a  great 
many  things  which  are  different  from  the  other  cities  of  the 
country.  Even  "old  New  York"  and  "old  Philadelphia"  are 
not  like  "old  Boston."  If  he  be  an  observant  visitor  he  will 
see  many  things  which  will  excite  his  curiosity.  The  devious, 
winding  streets  are  not  so  different  from  the  lower  part  of  New 
York ;  the  people  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  tenants 
of  the  poor  districts  of  any  large  city;  yet  there  is  something 
in  the  general  appearance  of  "old  Boston"  which  is  distinctively 
its  own ;  something  which  resembles  more  closely  the  cities  of 
the  Old  World  than  anything  which  may  be  noticed  elsewhere. 

Just  what  it  is  which  constitutes  this  peculiarity  is  at  first 
a  little  hard  to  determine,  but  soon  the  visitor  begins  to  feel 
that  he  is  treading  on  historic  ground  ;  that  these  places  which 
he  has  seen  are  but  the  realization  of  his  dreams ;  that  the 
Faneuil  Hall  which  he  can  enter  is  the  "Cradle  of  Liberty" 
which  was  rocked  by  John  Hancock  and  his  associates ;  that 
the  adjoining  street,  up  which  he  walks,  was  the  scene  of  the 
bloody  "massacre"  of  1770,  the  story  of  which  he  read  in  his 
school-reader  when  a  boy  ;  that  the  gray  shaft  which  pierces 
the  northern  skv  marks  the  site  of  the  first  regular  battle  of  the 


Revolution,  and  he  feels  that  Bunker  Hill  monument  is  an  old 
friend.  And  so  it  is  wherever  he  walks.  Familiar  names  sprint 
up  on  every  side  ;  and  he  soon  learns  that  every  rod  of  ground 
is  hallowed  by  some  recollection  of  the  past  ;  that  every  old 
house  has  its  history,  and  that  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  antiquities  of  Boston  will  require  much  more  time  than 
the  average  visitor  is  able  to  spare.  And  yet  such  time  will  be 
well  spent,  for  Boston  is  the  most  historic  city  in  the  Union. 

Going  north  on  Salem  street,  on  the  right-hand  side,  and 
about  half-way  between  Parmenter  and  Prince  streets,  a  very 
quaint  wooden  house  would  be  noticed,  of  a  type  of  construc- 
tion so  antiquated  as  to  stamp  it  at  once  as  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  the  city.  It  is  the  most  noticeable  building  on  the 
street,  if  we  except  the  North  Church,  which  I  have  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Paul  Revere.  It  stands  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  a  narrow  street  ;  and  so  contracted  is  the  sidewalk  that 
the  house  has  a  decided  leaning  appearance,  caused,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  the  overhang  of  the  second  story,  which  projects  a 
half  yard  over  the  sidewalk.  On  the  northern  end,  where  the 
alley  runs  in  from  the  street,  a  double  projection  may  be  noticed 
where  the  third  story  overhangs  the  second. 

This  is  now  the  best  example  of  the  architecture  of  the  seven- 
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teenth  century  within  the  limits  of  Boston.  Indeed,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  building  in  the  State  so  truly  represents  this  type  of 
architecture  as  the  Wells-Adams  house.  The  frame  is  very 
solid,  and  the  house  was  built  to  stay.  Good  timber  was  abun- 
dant in  the  first  century  of  our  country's  history ;  and  nearly 
all  the  houses  of  that  period  were  constructed  of  oak  timbers, 
some  of  which  are  so  hard  to-day  that  a  knife  will  not  pene- 
trate them.  Another  noticeable  feature  of  this  house,  as  well 
as  others  built  about  the  same  time,  is  the  window  frames, 
which  set  out  from  the  wall  instead  of  being  flush.  From  the 
rear  the  house  is  quite  picturesque,  although  the  present  condi- 
tion   of   the   yard    is    not    conducive    to    much    research. 

Unfortunately  the  date  of  the  erection  of  this  house  is 
shrouded  in  a  great  deal  of  mystery.  That  it  was  some  time 
previous  to  the  year  1700  seems  certain,  both  from  the  manner 
of  construction  and  from  such  records  as  we  have  of  the  owners. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  secret  meetings  of  the  Baptists  were 
held  here  about  1680,  at  the  time  they  were  trying  to  establish 
their  church  in  the  colonies.  These  were  troublous  times  in 
the  religious  circles  of  the  New  World.  What  with  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Quakers  and  the  fearful  results  of  the  witchcraft 
excitement  which  came  along  about  this  time,  one  may  readily 
believe  that  the  liberty  of  thought  and  freedom  of  speech  so 
dear  to  the  Bostonian  of  to-day  were  only  a  bright  dream  to 
those  who  took  exception  to  the  teachings  of  the  Mathers  and 
their  contemporaries.  When  to  speak  one's  mind  was  to  incur 
banishment,  or  possibly  death,  we  may  easily  see  why  a  new 
sect    should    be    obliged    to    meet  in    secret. 


The  first  owner  of  this  house,  of  whom  we  have  mention, 
was  Judge  Adam  Winthrop,  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in 
the  colony  at  the  time.  He  dispensed  justice  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  for  many  years,  and  later  became  chief-justice. 
He  was  a  great-grandson  of  Governor  Winthrop,  and  was  the 
third  Adam  Winthrop  in  Boston.  The  first  of  the  name,  the 
fifth  son  of  the  governor,  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Glover,  the  other  daughter  becoming  the  wife  of 
Deane  Winthrop,  the  governor's  sixth  son,  whose  house  is 
still    standing   in    Winthrop,    Mass. 

Adam  Winthrop,  the  chief -justice,  was  born  in  1676  and  died 
in  1743.  It  was  his  son  John,  born  1714,  died  1779,  who  was 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  at  Harvard 
from  1738  until  his  death.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  great 
philosopher  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  was  one  of  the  few  Amer- 
ican members  at  that  day  of  the  Royal  Society  of  England. 
Nearly  all  the  children  of  Judge  Adam  Winthrop  were  baptized 
at  the  Second  Church  in  North  square,  of  which  the  judge  was 
a  member ;  and  on  the  birth  of  his  first  son,  Adam,  in  1706,  he 
presented  to  the  church  a  baptismal  basin  inscribed  in  Latin. 

At  this  time  the  house  was  surrounded  with  a  large  garden, 
which  extended  through  to  Hanover  street  and  must  have  con- 
tained several  acres.  A  stable  and  other  buildings  were  also 
included  in  the  property  ;  for  this  district  was  the  most  desirable 
in  the  city  for  residence  purposes,  and  many  large  gardens 
flourished  where  now  are  nothing  but  the  poorest  tenements. 

The  north  end  at  this  time,  and  for  many  years  after,  contin- 
ued  to   be  the   dwelling-place   for  the   merchants   and   professional 
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men,  as  it  was  within  easy  reach  of  the  stores  which  then  clus- 
tered around  the  wharves.  At  the  time  the  first  structure  of 
the  Old  South  Church  was  built,  in  1669,  it  was  considered  to 
be  far  up  town.  All  the  taverns  were  near  the  markets  and 
around  King  street.  Even  after  Beacon  hill  and  Tremont  street 
began  to  be  built  on,  the  north  end  was  still  popular,  and  it  was 
not  until  heavy  immigration  brought  thousands  of  new-comers  to 
our  shores  that  the  north  end  became  crowded  and  undesirable. 
The  transformation  of  this  district  has  been  as  rapid  and  com- 
plete as  that  of  the  western  prairies  which  now  boast  large  cities 
where  the  buffalo  roamed,  within  the  memory  of  living  men. 

In  1724  Capt.  William  Maxwell  bought  the  estate  for  ^"715. 
This  figure  would  indicate  that  the  property  was  quite  extensive, 
for  the  price  was  more  than  three  times  the  amount  which  Paul 
Revere  paid  for  his  house  nearly  fifty  years  later,  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  value  of  the  different  locations  would  have  been  about 
the  same.  The  next  owner  was  John  Ruck,  and,  after  him, 
Peter  Thomas,  who  was  the  grandfather  of  Robert  Newman. 
Next  in  order  was  Elias  Thomas,  who  was,  in  turn,  succeeded 
by  his  son  of  the  same  name.  Edward  Tyler  is  next  on  the 
list,  followed  by  Daniel  Tuttle,  Susanna  Gray,  and  Benjamin  Tut- 
tle  Wells,  from  whom  the  house  derives  its  name. 

What  a  wealth  of  family  history  lies  hidden  within  these 
walls ;  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage ;  births  and  deaths ; 
pleasure  and  gayety ;  sorrow  and  care  !  And  although  the 
house  has  changed  hands  so  many  times,  there  are  no  signs 
of  alterations  ;  and  in  all  my  notes  referring  to  this  house, 
gleaned    from   various   sources,    I    find   no   record   of    any   changes. 


The  whole  appearance  of  the  house  would  indicate  that  it  now 
stands  in  about  the  same  shape  as  when  first  erected.  Such 
changes  as  have  been  made  have  been  at  the  back  ;  the  front  is, 
beyond  question,  the  original  structure. 

Mr.  Wells  was  married  in  1799  to  Lydia  Appleton,  and  they 
lived  in  the  southern  end  of  the  house.  Many  children  were 
born  to  them;  and  in  1822  Mr.  Wells  died,  leaving  the  estate  to 
his  widow.  Here  she  continued  to  live  for  fifty  years  longer  ;  and 
here  she  died  in  1872,  after  a  residence  of  seventy-three  years 
in  the  old  house.  The  little  shop  which  now  occupies  the  street 
floor  on  the  southern  end  of  the  house  was  Mrs.  Wells'  parlor, 
and  from  this  room  six  of  her  daughters  were  married. 

The  family  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  old  residents  to  leave 
this  section  of  the  city.  Mrs.  Wells  clung  to  her  old  home  long 
after  the  foreign  influx  of  population  had  driven  her  neighbors 
and  friends  away.  To  one  who  cared  so  much  for  the  tender 
associations  which  cluster  round  the  home  the  changes  in  the 
neighborhood  must  have  been  very  saddening ;  for  during  her 
residence  here  the  city  increased  amazingly  in  population  and 
wealth  ;  the  country  passed  through  foreign  wars  and  civil  rebel- 
lion ;  the  trees  and  gardens  disappeared  from  around  her  old 
home,  and  were  succeeded  by  dingy,  squalid  tenements  filled 
with  a  motely  collection  of  the  world's  poor.  Yet  still  the 
chimes  of  the  Old  North  Church  rang  sweetly  in  the  summer 
evenings,  and  'tis  always  a  pleasant  walk  up  into  the  burying- 
ground  at  Copp's  Hill.  Here  one  might  sit  and  dream  of  the 
old  days,  away  from  the  crowded  streets,  away  from  the  noise  of 
the  city.       Here  were  planted   the  guns  which  destroyed  Charles- 
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town  on  that  June  day  a  few  years  before  she  was  born,  and 
close  by  is  the  house  where  General  Gage  had  his  headquar- 
ters on  that  memorable  day.  Many  of  these  houses  sheltered 
wounded  soldiers  that  night,  maybe  hers  among  them  ;  who  can 
tell  ?  Ah,  well !  we  do  not  wonder  so  much  after  all  that  Mrs. 
Wells  declined  to  move. 

The  house,  at  the  time  Benjamin  Wells  occupied  it,  was 
divided  into  three  tenements,  the  middle  part  being  taken  by 
John  Wells,  a  brother  and  partner  in  business  of  Benjamin's. 
In  the  northern  end  lived  Philip  Adams  ;  and  so  the  house  de- 
rived the  double  appellation  of  the  Wells-Adams  house. 

At  present,  like  Paul  Revere's,  it  is  a  colony  of  Italy;  the 
yard,  now  contracted  to  very  small  proportions  and  shorn  of 
every  resemblance  to  a  garden,  is  stored  with  hand-organs, 
street-pianos,  and  peddlers'  carts ;  the  house  doors  swing  open 
to  every  passing  breeze,  and  ruin  and  demolition  stare  the  old 
landmark    in    the    face.       It    is    so    soundly   built    that,    with    little 


care,  it  will  last  another  century ;  but,  as  each  succeeding  year 
adds  to  the  value  of  the  land,  it  is  probable  that  before  many 
years  a  modern  block  will  stand  in  its  place. 

We  turned  away  from  it  regretfully,  for  it  seemed  like  an  old 
friend  ;  and  although  the  various  owners  and  occupants  have  not 
been  as  distinguished  as  those  of  some  of  the  houses  we  found, 
we  felt  that  in  this  house  we  could  feel  the  influence  of  the 
plain  home-life  of  the  early  citizens  of  Boston,  —  those  who  have 
made  the  city  respected  and  honored  throughout  the  world. 

We  should  like  to  see  the  house  preserved,  but  it  may  be 
asking  too  much.  Let  us,  at  all  events,  take  care  of  those 
buildings  and  other  landmarks  which  have  to  do  with  public 
events ;  and,  if  these  private  dwellings  must  go,  let  us  keep  a 
record  of  them,  that  future  generations  who  live  in  the  "Greater 
Boston  "  may  not  despise  the  day  of  small  things,  when  Boston 
was  only  a  small  town,  and  the  people  were  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  that  city  which  is  the  Boston  of  to-day. 
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Under  the  shadow  of  Powderhorn  Hill,  on  the  extreme  out- 
skirts of  the  city  of  Chelsea,  stands  a  very  old  black  house  which 
has  been  the  home  of  the  Pratt  family  for  about  two  hundred 
years.  Unlike  the  most  of  these  old  estates,  the  ownership  of 
this  property,  since  it  first  came  into  the  possession  of  Thomas 
Pratt  just  before  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has  de- 
scended from  father  to  son,  until,  at  this  writing,  the  baby  boy 
who  toddles  about  the  old  rooms  is  of  the  sixth  generation  born 
under  this  roof. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  that  the  house  was  built 
by  a  certain  Caleb  Pratt  about  the  year  1660,  but  this  is  cer- 
tainly an  error.  There  is  an  old  deed,  dated  1651,  which  shows 
that  two  men  named  Way  and  Ireland  owned  the  land  on  which 
this  house  stands,  and  the  deed  speaks  of  a  house  and  barn  and 
other  buildings.  That  this  was  a  large  house  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  about  1690  the  house  was  divided  and  sold,  Messrs. 
Way  and  Ireland  each  taking  one-half  of  the  house  and  one-half 
of  the  barn,  and  so  on  over  the  whole  estate.  This  would  indi- 
cate that  the  house  was  large  enough  for  both  families,  and  it  is 
possible  that  this  may  be  the  house  which  the  deed  of  165 1 
refers  to. 

But   while   we   must   regret    that    the   date   of   erection    of    the 


house  is  so  uncertain,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  find  those  still  liv- 
ing in  the  old  house  who  take  a  pride  in  the  place  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  have  gone  before.  The  ruthless  invasions  of  new- 
comers destroy  much  of  the  charm  and  interest  which  attach 
to  these  old  homes,  and  memories  and  traditions  are  retained  and 
cherished  to  a  much  greater  extent  when  the  descendants  of  the 
old  families  continue  to  occupy  the  ancestral  homestead.  "  Three 
moves  are  as  good  as  a  fire,"  is  a  saying  as  true  as  it  is  old  ;  and 
with  the  departure  for  newer  and  more  tasteful  dwellings  goes 
much  of  the  stock  of  heirlooms  and  relics  which  have,  maybe, 
been  accumulating  for  a  century  or  more.  The  limited  space  in 
modern  apartment  houses  will  not  admit  of  keeping  many  old 
things,  and  thus  it  is  that  family  histories  are  lost  and  many 
reminiscences  destroyed. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune,  on  the  several  occasions  when 
I  have  visited  the  Pratt  house,  to  be  entertained  by  Mrs.  Samuel 
Pratt,  who,  with  some  of  her  descendants  and  relatives,  occupies 
the  house  to-day.  Born  of  a  long-lived  family,  the  De  Carterettes 
of  Boston,  and  gifted  with  a  marvellous  memory,  Mrs.  Pratt  s 
recollections  and  anecdotes  have  a  savor  of  personality  which 
makes  them  more  than  usually  interesting.  Think  of  conversing 
with    one,    in  this    year   of    1894,    whose  father  was    born   in    1745 
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and  who  went  all  through  the  Revolutionary  War!  It  is  a 
page  from  unwritten  history,  and  Mrs.  Pratt  shall  be  our  his- 
torian. 

From  the  time  of  Thomas  Pratt  the  elder,  to  the  present,  the 
Pratts  have  been  a  race  of  farmers,  the  only  notable  exception 
being  Thomas  Brooks  Pratt,  the  father  of  Samuel  Pratt  and  the 
great-great-grandfather  of  the  child  who  plays  about  so  carelessly 
in  the  old  historic  rooms.  The  name  of  Brooks  was  given  him 
on  account  of  the  family  connection  or  relationship  with  the 
well-known  Brooks  family  of  Medford.  Thomas  learned  the  car- 
penter's trade  from  Joab,  commonly  called  Job  Hunt,  who  was 
a  ship  chandler  of  some  note  on  Copp's  Hill  in  Boston.  He  was 
apprenticed  for  seven  years  in  1788,  being  then  fourteen  years 
of  age ;  and,  as  the  journey  from  Boston  to  Chelsea  was  a  long 
one  in  those  days,  he  could  only  come  home  to  see  his  mother 
on  Saturday  nights.  This  entailed  a  walk  through  Charlestown, 
Somerville,  Medford,  and  Maiden,  as  the  only  bridge  across  the 
Mystic  was  the  Cradock  bridge  at  Medford.  In  later  years  he 
worked  on  the  construction  of  the  frigate  Constitution,  which 
was  built  at  the  north  end  of  Boston. 

The  oldest  brother  of  Thomas  Brooks  Pratt  bore  the  family 
name  of  Caleb.  He  was  captain  of  one  of  the  first  militia  com- 
panies organized  in  Chelsea  after  the  Revolution,  his  commission 
being  still  in  the  possession  the  family.  At  the  time  of  Shays' 
Rebellion  in  1786,  Captain  Pratt  accompanied  the  expedition  sent 
to  suppress  it,  having  previously  served  a  short  time  in  the  Ameri- 
can army  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  A 
fragment    of   a    campaign    song,  quite    popular  at    that    time,  may 


be  of  interest,  although   Mrs.   Pratt  could  only  remember  the  first 
and  the  last  two  stanzas. 

My  name  is  Shays ;   in  former  days 
In  Pelham  I  did  dwell,  Sir; 
1  was  forced  to  leave  my  native  land 
Because  I  did  rebel.  Sir. 

'Tvvas  there  our  honorable  fathers  sat, 
With  a  bold  resolution, 
And  formed  a  plan,  and  sent  to  us 
A  noble  Constitution. 

Americans,  let  us  rejoice 

In  our  new  Constitution, 

And  never  more  pretend  to  think 

Of  another  Revolution. 

A  cousin  to  Caleb  and  Thomas  Brooks  was  Stowers  Pratt. 
He  was  probably  born  between  1765  and  1770,  as  the  story  goes 
that  at  the  time  of  Washington's  visit  of  inspection,  during  the 
siege  of  Boston,  to  the  barracks  of  Colonel  Gerrish's  regiment, 
then  quartered  in  Prattville,  little  Stowers  went  up  to  see  the 
man  whom  the  people  honored  so  highly,  and,  taking  the  fancy 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  was  presented  with  a  silver  piece  and 
treated  to  a  ride  on  the  general's  knee.  He  never  forgot  it  ;  and 
our  host  informed  us  that  she  had  often  heard  him  bewail  the 
loss  of  that  silver  piece,  which  would  be  invaluable  to  the  family 
to-day. 

During  the  Revolution  the  family  moved  to  Saugus,  returning 
at   the  close  of  the  war.     With    the  exception  of    this  period   the 
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house  has  always  been  occupied.  The  walls,  which  were  formerly 
wainscoted,  are  now  plastered  and  papered,  and  the  familiar  beams 
across  the  ceiling  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  rooms.  The  old 
kitchen  on  the  west  side  is  a  veritable  curiosity.  It  measures 
exactly  five  feet  and  nine  inches  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  lowest-studded  living  rooms  in  existence  to-day. 
From  this  room  a  flight  of  narrow,  winding  stairs  conducts  to 
the  room  overhead,  the  entire  flight  of  nine  steps  ascending  and 
making  a  complete  half-turn  in  a  space  hardly  two  feet  by  four. 
In  this  old  kitchen  died  the  slave  Jack  Langdon,  about  the  year 
1780.  He  had  been  purchased  of  a  Mr.  Langdon  in  Boston  in 
1727,  and  being  given  his  choice  of  a  home  among  the  Pratt 
boys  at  the  division  of  the  estate,  about  the  year  1760,  selected 
the  old  homestead  and  the  family  of  Caleb  Pratt,  the  father  of 
Thomas  Brooks  Pratt.  Here  he  lived  and  died,  a  faithful  servant 
to  a  good  master. 

Strange  it  is  to  find  these  relics  of  human  slavery  within 
sight  of  Boston.  Yet  I  know  of  one  more  estate  in  Chelsea 
where  the  slave  quarters  are  still  pointed  out  ;  and  in  several 
other  places  throughout  the  State,  rooms  and  quarters  have  been 
found  which  have  been  occupied  by  slaves.  As  we  look  back- 
wards from  our  standpoint  a*t  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  past  looks  dark  and  gloomy  as  we  read  of  human  slavery  and 
stand  in  the  very  rooms  where  the  master  directed  his  servants, 
who  were  his  property;  and. of  the  slavery  of  the  mind,  when  all 
freedom  of  thought  was  dangerous,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  only 
two  centuries  have  passed  since  good  citizens  were  put  to  death 
on    account    of   superstition.     Two   centuries   of   progress :    surely 


the  world  has  grown  amazingly  during  the  life  of  these  old  houses 
we  are  visiting.  They  are  the  links  which  connect  us  with  the 
lives  and  times  of  our  ancestors.  May  their  influence  always  be 
as  strong  with  us  as  it  is  to-day  ! 

In  the  yard,  near  the  house,  is  the  site  of  an  old  well,  which 
has  a  curious  history.  Until  the  year  1755  the  water  was  sweet 
and  plentiful ;  but  the  shaking  which  the  old  earth  received  dur- 
ing that  and  the  following  year  had  a  strange  effect,  inasmuch 
as  the  water  dried  up,  or  disappeared  in  some  other  mysterious 
manner,  and  the  well  has  remained  dry  ever  since.  A  few  years 
ago  it  was  filled  in,  much  to  the  regret  of  many  neighbors  and 
lovers  of  the  curious,  who  felt  a  strange  fascination  in  gazing 
into  the  vacant  and  useless  cavity,  which  reminded  every  one  so 
much  of  the  grand  tragedy  at   Lisbon. 

The  father  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Pratt  was  John  De  Carterette,  who 
was  born  in  Charlestovvn  in  1745.  He  was  of  French  extraction, 
his  ancestors  having  come  from  the  island  of  Jersey.  Arriving 
at  man's  estate  at  the  time  of  the  growing  troubles  between 
England  and  the  colonies,  he  entered  into  the  contest  with  vigor 
and  spirit,  serving  through  the  war  in  the  American  army.  When 
the  mob  laid  angry  hands  on  the  house  of  the  obnoxious  Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson,  John  De  Carterette  was  one  of  the  foremost 
of  those  who,  under  cover  of  masks,  took  salutary  vengeance  on 
the  tyranical  ruler.  From  the  cellar  of  the  demolished  house 
De  Carterette  secured  a  bottle  of  wine,  which  he  carried  home 
in  triumph.  A  wallet  of  heavy  cloth,  worked  with  his  name  and 
date  of  1768  in  worsted,  is  still  preserved  in  the  old  Pratt  home- 
stead, along  with  many  other  relics  of  the  last  two  centuries. 
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A  very  queer  real  estate  transaction  is  connected  with  this 
house.  It  seems  that  Captain  Caleb  Pratt,  of  Shays'  Rebellion 
fame,  was  born  in  1763,  in  the  corner  room  on  the  second  floor, 
of  which  the  window  is  shown  in  our  photograph.  At  the  time 
the  estate  was  divided,  this  room  and  the  one  adjoining  and  a 
strip  of  land  were  apportioned  to  him.  His  son  Josiah  was  born  in 
the  same  room  in  1804,  and  succeeded  to  the  ownership  of  these 
two  rooms  and  the  land.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  in 
the  room  where  he  and  his  father  were  born.  One  of  the  neigh- 
bors, a  Mr.  Kimball,  desired  to  buy  his  land,  but  was  obliged  to 
buy  the  two  rooms  as  well.       He   afterward   resold    the  rooms  to 


the  family  in  order  to  unite  the  estate,  thus  putting  on  record 
a  sale  of  two  rooms  independently  of  the  balance  of  the 
house.1 

The  Pratt  house  is  situated  on  an  easterly  slope,  and  with  its 
surrounding  trees  and  picturesque  sheds  and  additions  has  long 
been  a  favorite  study  for  artists  and  photographers.  The  greater 
part  of  the  farm  has  now  been  cut  up  into  building-lots  ;  but  the 
house,  with  its  wealth  of  history  and  romance,  its  relics  and  asso- 
ciations, still  speaks  to  us  of  bygone  days,  and  calls  up  with  sur- 
prising clearness  the  misty  figures  of  the  past  and  the  eventful 
life  which  they  led. 


1  It  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  in  olden  times  for  a  house  to  be  divided  in  this  way.     Frequently  the  unmarried  daughters  would  be  provided  for,  on  the  death  of  the  father,  by  a 
legacy  of  two  rooms  in  the  old  homestead,  and  sometimes  with  a  right  to  use  certain  entryways  or  passages. 
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AN    EPISODE     OF     THE    REVOLUTION. 


The  unwritten  history  of  any  period  such  as  the  first  war 
with  England  abounds  in  tales  of  heroism  and  courage,  and 
stories  of  wild  adventure,  fully  equal  to  anything  we  may  find 
set  down  in  books.  Of  course,  at  this  late  day,  the  sources  from 
which  to  draw  material  for  such  history  are  extremely  limited, 
and  so  an  opportunity  such  as  was  afforded  by  Mrs.  Pratt's  wil- 
lingness to  talk  and  her  wonderful  memory  could  not  be  allowed 
to  pass.  She  it  was  who  told  me  this  story  ;  and  it  seemed  to 
me  a  word  picture  of  the  troublous  times  of  '75,  well  worthy  of 
preservation ;  and  although  I  cannot  give  the  story  in  the  literal 
words  of  the  genial  old  lady,  yet  the  story,  as  a  whole,  is  hers. 
Nor  is  she  without  a  fund  of  other  recollections  and  anecdotes  to 
draw  from.  She  well  remembers  seeing  Lafayette  ride  up  School 
street,  from  a  post  of  observation  in  King's  Chapel  kindly  provided 
by  the  friendly  sexton  ;  and  every  old  trinket  and  memorial  stored 
away  in  the  Pratt  house  forms  the  foundation  for  some  memory 
of  the  olden  days.  Here,  then,  is  the  story  of  the  last  pass  issued 
by  the  British  authorities  before  the  siege  of  Boston  commenced. 

"  It  was  my  grandmother,  Mrs.  De  Carterette,  who  left  the 
city  under  this  pass  ;  and  it  was  her  granddaughter  and  my 
cousin,  little  Hannah  Gordon,  who  was  with  her  at  the  time,  and 
who    told    me    the    story    herself.      I    have    heard    Hannah    tell    it 


many  times ;  and  although  she  was  but  eight  years  old  at  the 
time,  it  made  such  an  impression  on  her  mind  that  she  could 
recall  every  detail  up  to  the  time  she  died.  Hannah  had  a  very 
fine  memory.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  people  remem- 
bered better  then  than  they  do  now.  There  were  not  so  many 
books  to  read,  and  many  a  long  winter's  evening  would  be  passed 
in  telling  stories  and  in  recalling  events  of  the  past.  And  when 
I  was  a  child  the  Revolution  had  but  just  passed  seemingly. 
Many  of  the  survivors  were  still  living,  and  I  have  heard  the  old 
men  tell  many  tales  far  more  startling  and  much  less  likely  to  be 
true  than  this  story  of  little  Hannah's. 

"  You  know  I  told  you  that  my  father  was  John  De  Carterette, 
and  that  he  was  in  the  American  army  during  the  Revolutionary 
war.  Well,  at  that  time  his  mother  was  living  on  Copp's  Hill 
in  Boston ;  and,  as  he  expected  the  city  would  be  attacked,  he 
had  asked  her  over  and  over  again  to  come  out  into  the  country 
where  she  would  be  out  of  danger.  But  she  clung  to  the  old 
house,  expecting  if  she  left  it  that  the  Britishers  would  mutilate 
it  or  break  it  up  for  firewood,  as  they  had  other  houses  which 
had  been  deserted  by  American  families. 

"But  along  in  June  my  father  became  certain  that  the  city 
would  be  fired   on,  and   at  last   he  persuaded  his  mother  that  she 
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would  not  be  safe  any  longer  in  the  city.  So  on  the  sixteenth 
of  June,  1775,  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  she  was 
granted  a  pass  to  leave  the  city  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  she  hired 
a  man  to  row  her  across  the  river  to  Charlestown.  As  it  after- 
ward turned  out,  this  was  the  last  pass  issued  by  the  British 
authorities  for  any  family  to  leave  the  city. 

"She  was  all  alone,  with  the  exception  of  her  little  grand- 
daughter, and  they  felt  badly  about  leaving  the  house.  Hannah 
said  her  grandmother  cried  a  little,  and  said  she  should  never  see 
the  old  home  again.  But  they  went  down  to  the  shore  where  the 
beach  was  gravelly  (it's  a  big  coal  wharf  now);  and  the  man 
rowed  them  over  the  river  in  a  small  skiff,  or  wherry  as  they 
used  to  call  them  in  those  days.  They  passed  under  the  stern 
of  the  British  frigate  Glasgow,  so  close  that  they  could  read  the 
name  distinctly.  Hannah  said  the  guns  frightened  her,  they 
looked  so  black  and  terrible  ;  and  they  both  felt  safer  when  they 
landed  on  the  Charlestown  shore. 

"They  were  to  go  to  Maiden  for  the  night,  and  it  was  a  long, 
hard  journey  for  the  elderly  woman  and  the  little  child.  But  my 
father  had  told  them  they  would  not  be  safe  any  nearer  to  the 
city,  and  so  they  started  to  walk  from  Charlestown  to  Maiden. 
I  suppose  you  wouldn't  think  it  much  of  a  walk  nowadays  ;  but  at 
that  time  the  only  road  lay  over  Cradock's  bridge  in  Medford, 
and  the  roads  were  bordered  by  forests  a  good  part  of  the  way. 
A  conveyance  was  out  of  the  question  for  any  except  the  very 
rich  or  influential,  and  there  were  many  straggling  soldiers  on  the 
way  and  rough  men  who  hung  around  the  camp  without  belong- 
ing to  the  army. 


"They  had  been  delayed  so  much  before  leaving  Boston  that 
it  was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon  before  they  began  their  long 
walk,  and  the  sun  had  set  and  the  twilight  had  come  before  they 
had  crossed  the  narrow  neck  nearly  out  to  Somerville.  As  they 
drew  nearer  to  this  narrow  strip  of  land,  over  which  ran  the  only 
road  into  Charlestown,  they  met  small  detachments  of  men  hurry- 
ing toward  the  city  with  shovels,  picks,  crowbars,  and  other  tools, 
and  messengers  galloping  swiftly  along,  calling  to  the  men,  and 
directing  them  toward  Breed's  Hill,  which  lay  just  above  the  ferry 
landing.  The  men  were  talking  together ;  but  they  went  along 
very  quietly,  and  they  all  looked  determined,  and  some  were  ex- 
cited, and  they  were  all  in  a  hurry.  Hannah  said  some  of  the 
men  stopped  to  pat  her  on  the  head ;  and  one  man  told  her  that 
he  had  a  little  girl  at  home,  but  he  didn't  think  he'd  ever  see 
her  again. 

"  Hannah  asked  her  grandmother  what  they  were  going  to  do 
with  so  many  shovels  and  picks.  She  thought  they  must  have 
a  big  garden  to  dig.  But  her  grandmother  hurried  her  along,  as 
she  was  anxious  to  get  by  the  men  without  any  trouble,  although 
Hannah  said  the  men  all  turned  out  respectfully  for  them.  Pres- 
ently a  man  came  tearing  along  on  horseback,  who  seemed  so  im- 
petuous and  in  such  a  hurry  that  every  one  drew  aside  to  let 
him  pass.  Hannah  heard  some  of  the  men  say,  '  There  goes  Old 
Put  !  '  '  Now  the  boys  will  have  to  work,'  '  Old  Put  is  happy 
to-night,'  and  some  more  remarks  of  the  same  kind.  She  thought 
it  was  queer  to  hear  them  call  him  '  Old  Put  ; '  he  didn't  seem 
to  her  very  old. 

"  After  they  had  crossed  the  neck,  and  were  resting  a  moment 
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on  a  stone  wall  which  ran  along  the  side  of  the  road,  they  saw, 
coming  along  the  road  from  Cambridge,  a  large  detachment  of 
men  with  guns  and  muskets  and  pistols  and  swords  and  pitch- 
forks and  all  kinds  of  weapons.  Hannah  said  they  marched  to- 
gether like  soldiers,  although  they  didn't  look  like  the  redcoats. 
They  all  had  on  their  everyday  clothes,  and  some  of  them  had 
a  sash  or  a  plume  to  make  themselves  look  soldierly.  Some  of 
them  didn't  have  any  coats  on  ;  but  they  all  went  along  quickly 
and  quietly,  and  all  turned  in  over  the  neck  road  to  Charlestown. 
"As  it  was  already  quite  dark,  and  they  had  many  miles  to 
travel,  Hannah  and  her  grandmother  started  again  on  their  walk, 
and  got  along  without  anything  more  of  importance  happening 
to  them.  They  kept  meeting  bodies  of  men,  all  hurrying  to- 
wards Charlestown  ;  and  Hannah  said  her  grandmother  kept  say- 
ing, '  I  guess  John  was  right.  There  will  be  trouble  to-morrow.' 
They  had  been  directed  to  go  to  the  Orthodox  church  in  Mai- 
den, and  reached  there  just  before  midnight,  all  tired  out,  and 
glad  of  any  chance  to  lie  down  and  sleep.  They  found  it  filled 
with  other  refugees,  people  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
homes  in  Boston  by  the  British,  or  warned  by  friends  as  my 
grandmother  had  been.  The  aisles  were  filled  with  cannon,  and 
sentries  were  pacing  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  church.  In 
the  morning  little  Hannah,  and  the  other  children  who  were 
quartered  there,  played  hide  and  seek  around  the  big  black  can- 
non, and,  child-like,  were  quite  contented  to  stay  in  such  an 
interesting  place. 


"About  breakfast  time  a  sound  was  heard  like  distant  thunder. 
'  The  guns  are  firing,'  cried  some  one ;  and  the  sentries  said, 
'  Yes,  they  are  at  it ;  old  Gage  got  a  surprise  party  this  morn- 
ing, I  guess.' 

"After  the  noonday  meal,  nearly  all  the  people  went  up  onto 
Wait's  Hill,  from  which  the  smoke  of  the  distant  battle  could  be 
easily  seen,  and  the  booming  of  the  cannon  brought  a  throb 
of  pain  to  many  hearts.  For  nearly  every  one  had  a  husband, 
a  son,  or  a  lover  in  that  fight  ;  and  anxious  were  the  faces  which 
gazed  from  that  forest-crowned  hill  across  the  marshes  to  where 
a  cloud  of  smoke  floated  heavily  away  to  the  eastward.  Pres- 
ently the  smoke  became  thicker  and  blacker  until  it  seemed  to 
cover  all  of  Charlestown.  '  The  town  is  burning,'  cried  some 
one,  and  so  it  proved ;  and  Hannah  said  nearly  all  the  women 
cried,  and  some  said  their  homes  were  burned  up.  Even  the 
children  were  affected  by  the  fear  of  some  great  impending  evil, 
and  ceased  to  hunt  for  flowers  and  wild  strawberries,  holding 
on  to  their  mothers'  skirts  in  dread  of  something,  they  knew  not 
what. 

"A  few  days  later  my  grandmother  and  the  child  were 
removed  to  Lexington,  where  the  old  lady  died  the  following 
winter.  After  the  battle  the  British  troops  were  inclined  to 
destroy  the  house  on  Copp's  Hill  where  my  grandmother  had 
lived,  but  were  induced  to  spare  it  through  the  intercession  of 
an  old  colored  woman  who  lived  near  by,  and  who  was  formerly 
a  servant  of  the  family." 
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WIN  THR  0  P,     MA  S  S. 


Years  ago,  when  the  wonderful  menus  of  Taft's  Hotel 
attracted  the  epicures  of  the  civilized  world  ;  when  every  dis- 
tinguished guest  who  visited  the  Hub  made  it  a  point  to  enjoy 
one  of  the  celebrated  fish  and  game  dinners  which  were  the 
pride  of  the  worthy  landlord  for  so  many  years,  the  road  through 
Winthrop,  from  Revere,  Chelsea,  and  East  Boston,  was  enlivened 
by  scores  of  carriages  filled  with  gay  and  festive  pleasure- 
seekers. 

And  of  the  thousands  who  rolled  by  so  swiftly  in  their  easy 
coaches,  it  is  probable  that  some  would  draw  up  for  a  moment 
before  a  low-studded,  old-fashioned  house,  overshadowed  by  a  can- 
opy of  green  ;  and  that  some  one  would  ask  the  question  which 
comes  to  us  at  once  in  connection  with  a  dwelling,  "  Who  lives 
here?"  As  the  names  of  the  owners  during  the  last  half- 
century  would  convey  no  special  meaning  to  the  average  visitor's 
ear,  the  party  would  drive  on,  and  the  true  interest  which  the 
house  possesses  would  remain  a  mystery. 

Of  late  years,  however,  the  house  has  become  better  known, 
and  is  now  visited  by  nearly  all  the  summer  colonists  and  the 
transient  guests,  who  come  to  the  old  town  to  inhale  the  breezes 
of  the  sea  and  to  enjoy  the  fine  views  which  the  low  hills  and 
bluffs  afford.     Indeed,  so  many  come  now  that   the   present   occu- 


pants —  the  family  of  Otis  Floyd  —  find  the  notoriety  not  en- 
tirely pleasant. 

"  Every  day  in  the  summer,"  says  Mr.  Floyd,  "  the  house 
is  surrounded  by  these  people  with  their  cameras.  First  they 
take  the  front,  then  each  side,  and  then  they  climb  up  among 
the  haystacks  behind  the  house  and  shoot  from  there.  Then 
there'll  be  some  artists  set  up  their  easels  and  stay  all  day, 
and  come  again  the  next  day,  and  some  of  'em  stay  a  week,  until 
we  get  sick  and  tired  of  seeing  them.  Last  summer  a  man  came 
here  and  boarded  four  days,  while  he  was  writing  up  the  house, 
and  every  day  we  are  bothered  to  death  with  people  that  want 
to  look  through  the  rooms.  They'll  come  when  we  are  eating 
dinner  ;  they  come  almost  before  we're  up  ;  and  if  we  didn't 
sit  up  late,  they'd  come  after  we'd  gone  to  bed.  What  is  it 
about  the  old  house  that  makes  'em  take  so  much  interest  in  it, 
anyway  ?     I  don't  see." 

I  ventured  the  remark  that  it  was  because  the  son  of  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop  lived  here,  but  was  quickly  silenced  by  the 
abrupt  rejoinder,  "Well,  what  of  it  if  lie  did?"  In  the  face  of 
this  lack  of  regard  for  the  memory  of  the  governor's  son,  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing  more  to  say. 

Yet,   despite  the  bluff   greeting  of   the  family,   I    found    them 
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willing  to  assist  me  in  every  way,  and  was  enabled,  by  their 
'courtesy,  to  study  the  arrangement  and  construction  of  this  old 
house,  which  has  braved  the  chilling  east  winds  for  nearly  two 
•centuries  and  a  half. 

The  house  has  been  altered  somewhat,  although  not  enough 
to  change  its  appearance  to  any  great  extent.  New  windows 
have  been  added  on  the  front,  and  clapboards  have  replaced  the 
old  shingles  which  formerly  covered  the  walls.  At  the  back, 
however,  we  may  notice  the  small  panes  in  the  windows  and 
the  square-shaped  shingles  which  add  such  an  appearance  of 
age  to  an  old  house,  and  which  are  so  much  the  fashion  now  on 
the  new  houses  built  in  colonial  style.  The  house  formerly 
consisted  of  but  four  large,  square  rooms,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  little  hall  in  the  centre  on  the  ground  floor,  and  correspond- 
ing rooms  above.  Over  these  was  the  attic,  which  the  rather 
steep  pitch  of  the  roof  converted  into  quite  a  good  room.  Later 
the  leanto  was  added,  forming  a  large  kitchen,  where  generations 
of  children  have  toasted  apples  before  the  burning  logs,  while  the 
snow  piled  up  outside  and  the  surf  thundered  on  the  beach  below. 

The  four  rooms  which  constituted  the  main  portion  of  the 
house  are  very  large  indeed  for  houses  of  the  period,  and  recall 
to  our  minds  the  stories  of  wood  fires  in  the  winters  of  long  ago, 
when  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  fireplace  was  uncom- 
fortably warm,  and  the  balance  of  the  room  more  or  less  freez- 
ing, according  to  distance  from  the  fire.  Even  the  walls  of 
brick  encased  in  wood,  both  outside  and  in,  with  cellars  banked 
up  with  seaweed,  would  not  suffice  to  keep  out  the  cold.  The 
chimneys    were    built    enormously    large,    and    vast    quantities    of 


wood  were  consumed,  and  yet  we   often    read  of  people   in   those 
days  being  obliged  to  get  under  the  bedclothes  to  keep  warm. 

The  oak  construction  is  apparent  in  the  heavy  beams  which 
cross  the  ceilings,  between  which  the  rough  plastering  shows 
unmistakable  evidence  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  repairing 
old  houses.  Before  the  present  owner  obtained  possession,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  the  house  had  become  quite  badly  dilapidated,  but 
under  a  new  coat  of  light  paint  it  seems  to  have  renewed  its  youth. 

The  matter  of  its  history  has  been  difficult  to  trace.  It 
is  supposed  that  Deane  Winthrop  built  it  before  1650,  but  of 
this  we  are  not  certain.  His  name  appears  in  an  early  record 
called  the  "  Book  of  Possessions,"  compiled  in  1645,  as  owning 
"one  farm  at  Pulling  Point,  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres."  Pulling  Point,  or  Pullen  Point  as  it  is  sometimes  spelled, 
was  the  name  applied  to  the  territory  now  embraced  in  the 
town  of  Winthrop,  and  which  was  at  that  time  a  part  of  Bos- 
ton. In  1649  Bridget  and  William  Pierce  granted  to  Deane 
Winthrop  their  farm  of  one  hundred  acres.  In  neither  of  these 
records  is  there  any  mention  of  a  house  ;  although  it  is  certain 
that  there  was  a  house  on  the  farm  at  the  time  of  this  second 
grant,  and  that  Deane  Winthrop  was  living  in  it. 

On  an  old  plan  dated  1690  the  farmhouse  is  located  where 
the  present  house  now  stands,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  had 
stood  there  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  forty  years  or  not. 
Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  matter  by  an  extract  from  the  in- 
valuable diary  of  Judge  Sewall,  wherein  he  speaks  of  visiting 
at  this  house  on  July  II,  1699,  and  refers  to  another  and  older 
house  that  Winthrop    had    occupied    "  in    his    father's    days,    more 
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toward  Dear  Island."  As  Governor  Winthrop  died  in  1649,  tn's 
reference  would  indicate  that  the  present  house  was  not  built 
until  after  that  year.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  this  second 
house  was  built  at  about  that  time,  for  the  old  traditions  are 
that  Deane  Winthrop  lived  here  over  half  a  century. 

Judge  Sewall  also  speaks  of  a  custom  of  Winthrop's  which 
is  rather  interesting  ;  for  he  says  he  "  was  wont  to  set  up  a  bush 
when  he  saw  a  ship  coming  in."  This  serves  to  indicate  the 
scarcity  of  arrivals  at  the  port  in  those  days.  The  view  from 
any  of  the  slight  elevations  on  the  farm  would,  at  that  time, 
have  commanded  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  entire  harbor  and 
a  large  extent  of  the  open  sea,  although  at  the  present  writing 
the  multitude  of  summer  cottages  along  the  beach  completely 
hides  the  ocean. 

Deane  Winthrop  was  born  in  1623,  at  Groton,  England.  His 
father  was  John  Winthrop,  the  first  governor  of  Massachusetts ; 
and  the  family  name  can  be  traced  back  to  about  the  time  when 
Columbus  discovered  America.  Deane's  mother  was  the  third 
wife  of  the  governor,  and  before  her  marriage  was  Margaret 
Tyndal,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Tyndal,  knight,  of  Great  Maple- 
sted,  in  the  county  of  Essex.  Deane  was  the  sixth  son  of  John 
Winthrop,  and  it  was  his  oldest  brother  John  who  afterward 
became  the  Governor  of  Connecticut. 

When  John  Winthrop,  the  elder,  came  over  in  the  Arbella 
and  founded  the  city  of  Boston,  the  boy,  Deane,  was  left  at 
school  in  England;  and  it  was  not  until  1635  that  he  first  set 
foot  on  the  soil  of  the  New  World.  As  he  grew  older  he  estab- 
lished  himself   in    Groton,    Mass.,    but,    for    some    reason,    did    not 


like  the  place  and  returned  to  his  father's  house,  eventually  set- 
tling at  Winthrop,  as  before  described.  Here  he  lived  in  quiet 
and  peace  until  his  death  on  March  16,  1703-4.  Of  this  event  we 
find  the  following  mention  in  Judge  Sewall's  diary  :  "He  dies  upon 
his  birthday,  just  about  the  breaking  of  it,  eighty-one  years  old, — 
the  last  of  Governor  Winthrop's  children,  statione,  novissimus  exit." 

Deane  Winthrop  married  one  of  the  two  daughters  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Glover,  the  widow  of  Rev.  Jose  Glover,  who  started 
for  the  New  World  in  1639  with  materials  with  which  to  found 
the  first  printing-office  in  America,  but  who  died  on  the  voyage, 
leaving  the  work  to  be  carried  on  by  Mr.  Stephen  Daye.  Mrs. 
Glover  afterward  became  the  wife  of  Henry  Dunster,  the  first 
president  of  Harvard  College.  Her  other  daughter  married 
Adam  Winthrop,  another  of  the  governor's  sons. 

After  the  death  of  Deane  Winthrop,  the  house  remained  in 
the  possession  of  his  descendants  until  the  opening  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  Since  then  it  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Floyd  family.  The  house  is  a  typical  farmhouse  yet,  with  great 
stacks  of  yellow  hay  on  the  hill  behind  the  house,  and  the 
apple-orchard  sloping  away  to  the  north  across  the  road.  The 
upland  portions  of  the  farm  always  yielded  good  crops,  and  the 
meadows  cut  quantities  of  salt  hay  for  the  cattle. 

The  town  has  honored  Deane  Winthrop  by  taking  his  name  ; 
and  it  may  be  that  the  movement  recently  started  to  buy  his 
old  home,  and  to  preserve  it  as  a  memorial  to  him,  will  take 
tangible  form,  and  that  thus  the  old  house  may  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  real-estate  speculators,  whose  greed  for  gain  over- 
balances any  regard  for  the   priceless   legacies   of  our  forefathers. 
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MA  RBLEHEAD. 


Marblehead,  the  ancient,  the  picturesque,  the  theme  of 
poets  and  novelists,  the  delight  of  artists  and  illustrators,  con- 
tains no  treasure  of  greater  value  than  the  mansion  house  of 
Colonel  Jeremiah  Lee.  There  are  many  houses  older,  many 
which  have  been  the  home  of  distinguished  people  in  different 
walks  in  life,  but  none  which  can  claim  the  attention  and  re- 
spect of  the  whole  people  in  the  same  degree  as  the  Lee 
house. 

It  is  a  queer  town,  this  old  Marblehead ;  a  town  in  which 
the  old  and  the  new  are  most  happily  blended  ;  where  the  fash- 
ionable summer  visitors  take  as  much  pride  as  the  oldest  inhab- 
itant in  preserving  the  town's  landmarks,  and  the  grizzled  and 
weather-beaten  fishermen  temper  their  scorn  for  new-fangled 
ideas  with  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  resources  of  the  new- 
comers. From  St.  Michael's  church,  where  the  old  pews,  the 
celebrated  organ  which  did  service  at  Washington's  inaugura- 
tion, and  the  brass  chandelier  presented  to  the  church  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  are  still  kept  with  sacred  care,  and  are  rendered 
more  beautiful  by  the  rainbow  light  from  modern  stained  glass 
windows,  to  the  latest  summer  cottage  built  in  imitation  of  the 
houses  of  the  colonial  period  ;  from  the  dingy  fishing-smacks  to 
the  graceful  yachts,  —  it  is  a  constant  mingling  of  the  old  and  the 


new ;  an  assimilation  which  adds  to  the  attractions  of  each 
without  detracting  from  either. 

Marblehead,  as  first  settled,  was  a  collection  of  fishing-cabins, 
and  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  stories  of  the  rude  speech 
and  rough  characters  of  the  fishermen  have  some  foundation  in 
fact.  But,  as  the  town  grew,  things  changed  for  the  better, 
until,  just  before  the  Revolution,  the  town  was  well  populated, 
wealthy,  and  independent.  It  is  hard  to  realize,  as  one  walks 
through  the  narrow,  winding  streets,  that  a  century  and  a  quar- 
ter ago  this  town  was  second  only  to  Boston  in  population  in 
New  England,  and  in  the  matter  of  commerce  Marblehead  was 
far  ahead.  But  we  are  not  writing  town  history,  and  so  it  will 
suffice  to  say  here  that  no  place  in  the  country  is  richer  in  relics 
and  memories  of  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods  than 
"ye  old  towne  of  Marblehead." 

At  the  time  of  the  erection  of  this  house,  Marblehead  could 
count  sixty  merchants  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  alone,  among 
whom  was  Colonel  Lee.  This  was  the  period  of  the  town's 
greatest  prosperity,  and  Marblehead  and  her  sailors  had  a  reputa- 
tion that  was  world-wide  for  enterprise  and  shrewdness.  And  so, 
as  the  colonel  didn't  mind  expense,  and  was  ambitious  to  have 
a  mansion  the  equal  of  any,  he  sent  over  to  England,  and  had  his 
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house  designed,  and  the  timbers  and  finish  got  out  and  sent  over; 
and  the  house  was  erected  on  the  northern  side  of  Washington 
street  in   1768. 

Like  all  else  in  Marblehead,  it  was  cramped  for  room.  Such 
a  huddling  together  of  houses  in  a  new  settlement  with  miles  of 
fine  land  adjoining  can  hardly  be  equalled  elsewhere.  But  "busi- 
ness before  pleasure"  seems  to  have  been  the  motto  then  as  it 
sometimes  is  now ;  and  the  merchants,  no  doubt,  liked  to  be  near 
the  wharves  and  warehouses.  And  so  this  spacious  and  commo- 
dious mansion  was  crowded  in  among  the  rocks  along  with  its 
neighbors.  It  was  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  elegant 
and  expensively  furnished  houses  in  the  colonies,  the  cost  com- 
plete being  over  ten  thousand  pounds. 

The  rooms  and  halls  are  of  magnificent  proportions,  the  en- 
trance hall  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  house  from  front 
to  back,  and  measuring  some  five  yards  in  width.  About  half- 
way down  on  the  right,  a  broad  and  handsome  staircase  ascends 
to  a  square  landing  at  the  back,  from  which  a  shorter  flight  con- 
ducts to  the  hall  above.  A  large  window  at  the  rear  sheds 
floods  of  mellow  light  down  the  grand  old  staircase,  causing  the 
quaint  old  twisted  baluster  supports  to  sparkle  brightly,  and 
relieving  the  dark  and  sombre  look  of  the  black  walnut  panels 
which  line  the  walls  of  the  hall  and  stairs.  The  outside  doors 
are  large,  and  panelled  like  the  hallway,  and  still  retain  the 
brass  latches  which  antedated  doorknobs. 

Perhaps  the  wall  paper  is  the  greatest  curiosity  however,  as 
it  was  all  painted  in  various  designs  by  an  artist  in  London, 
whose   signature  may  still   be  seen   in  the  upper  hallway.      Relic- 


hunters  have  made  sad  havoc  with  the  paper,  and  so  much  of  it 
has  been  torn  off  and  carried  away  as  to  seriously  impair  the 
beauty  of  many  of  the  designs.  And  so  we  do  not  wonder  a 
great  deal  when  we  see  a  sign  in  the  hall  offering  a  reward  for 
the  detection  of   any  one  caught  stealing  the  wall  paper. 

In  1804  the  Marblehead  National  Bank  began  business  in 
the  western  half  of  the  first  floor,  and  has  been  here  ever  since. 
In  the  room  over  the  bank  Lafayette  led  off  the  dance  on  the 
occasion  of  his  first  visit.  He  may  have  repeated  the  ceremony 
when  he  came  the  second  time,  but  tradition  is  dumb  on  this 
point.  In  1789,  when  Washington  was  making  his  triumphal 
tour  of  the  country,  he  came  over  from  Salem  to  make  a  visit, 
and  was  entertained  by  a  collation  at  the  Lee  house.  The  house 
seems  to  have  been  chosen  as  the  scene  of  many  public  recep- 
tions, for  we  read  of  President  Monroe  accepting  the  hospitality 
of  the  citizens  here,  as  well  as  Jackson,  who  was  received  by  the 
citizens,  headed  by  the  selectmen.  The  people  of  the  town 
may  well  feel  a  pride  in  this  stately  old  landmark,  emblematic 
as  it  is  of  the  town's  greatness  and  prosperity. 

But  it  is  worthy  of  our  consideration  also,  from  the  fact  of 
being  the  home  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  patriots  which  the 
Revolution  developed.  From  the  first  he  was  prominent  in  town 
events,  being  one  of  the  "Board  of  Firewards"  of  the  first  fire- 
department  organized  in  the  town.  He  was  one  of  the  building 
committee  which  had  in  charge  the  construction  of  the  powder- 
house  in  1755,  which  is  still  standing,  and  is  itself  one  of  the 
finest  old  relics  in  the  town.  Colonel  Lee,  like  many  other 
wealthy    men    of    his    day,    owned    many    negro   slaves,  and    it    is 
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likely  that  they  were  of  much  use  to  him  in  loading  and  un- 
loading his  ships. 

In  all  the  movements  which  tended  toward  the  independence 
of  the  colonies,  Colonel  Lee  was  one  of  the  foremost,  serving  on 
nearly  all  important  committees,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  all 
public  measures.  The  old  Town  Hall,  which  is  also  still  stand- 
ing, having  been  built  in  1727,  has  often  heard  the  echo  of  his 
voice;  and  it  is  probable  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  been 
as  well  known  as  his  fellow-townsman  and  associate  Elbridge 
Gerry,  who  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  afterward  vice-president.  But  Jeremiah  Lee  was  des- 
tined to  be  one  of  the  earliest  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
for  he  died  before  the  struggle  had  fairly  commenced. 

On  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  Province  Com- 
imittee  of  Safety  and  Supplies,  of  which  Lee,  Gerry,  and  Orne  were 
the  members  from  Marblehead,  held  a  meeting  at  Weatherby's 
Black  Horse  Tavern,  on  the  road  between  Cambridge  and  Lex- 
ington. When  the  meeting  was  over,  some  of  the  committee, 
among  whom  were  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  decided 
to  go  to  Lexington  for  the  night,  while  Colonel  Lee  and  his  asso- 
ciates remained  at  the  tavern.  Towards  evening  some  British 
soldiers  were  noticed  passing  up  the  road  ;  and  Gerry,  with  no 
thought  of  personal  danger,  sent  a  messenger  to  warn  Hancock 
and   Adams. 


It  was  not  until  the  early  morning,  when  the  advance  guard 
of  the  British  troops  were  in  sight  of  the  house,  that  Lee  and 
his  friends  anticipated  any  trouble  for  themselves.  Hastily  rising 
and  partially  clothing  themselves,  they  escaped  through  the  back 
entrance  into  a  neighboring  cornfield  while  the  British  officers 
were  posting  sentinels  to  surround  the  house.  Here  they  re- 
mained for  more  than  an  hour,  until  they  could  safely  venture 
back.  In  the  meantime  the  house  had  been  thoroughly  searched 
for  the  "members  of  the  rebel  congress,"  whom  the  British  were 
very  anxious  to  capture. 

As  the  night  was  cold,  the  gentlemen  suffered  severely  from 
the  exposure  ;  and  Lee  was  soon  after  attacked  by  a  fever,  from 
which  he  died  on  the  tenth  of  the  next  month,  at  Newburyport. 
His  remains  were  brought  to  Marblehead  for  interment. 

"The  death  of  this  eminent  patriot,  at  a  time  when  his  ines- 
timable services  were  of  more  value  than  ever  to  the  town  and 
province,  was  universally  lamented.  In  the  various  positions  of 
trust  and  honor  which  he  had  held,  as  an  enterprising  and  suc- 
cessful merchant,  and  as  an  ardent,  active,  and  able  advocate  for 
the  iiberties  and  independence  of  his  country,  he  inspired  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  In  his  private  in- 
tercourse with  his  fellow-men  he  was  admired  for  the  urbanity 
of  his  manners,  and  beloved  for  his  generous  disposition  and 
benevolence  to  the  poor."  —  Roads. 
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SALEM. 


A  ride  of  a  half-hour  in  the  electric  car  from  Marblehead 
brought  me  to  Salem,  which  has  been  called  the  "  Mother  City 
of  the  Massachusetts  colony."  It  is  likely  that  over  this  same 
road  passed  old  Floyd  Ireson  in  the  cart  drawn  by  the  infuriated 
people  of  Marblehead.  In  fact,  this  entire  region  bristles  with 
local  and  national  history.  Every  old  house  has  its  traditions. 
One  has  only  to  read  the  various  histories  of  the  first  two  centu- 
ries of  our  country's  growth  to  realize  the  former  importance  of 
Marblehead  and  Salem. 

The  wide,  elm-shaded  streets,  the  square  and  rather  sedate 
dwellings,  with  fine  bits  of  gardens  nestling  in  between  ;  the  lonely 
and  fast  decaying  wharves  and  docks,  —  all  bespeak  the  former 
greatness  of  these  towns,  the  backbone  of  New  England.  How 
straight  and  prim  the  gravelled  walks  behind  these  fences !  how 
stately  the  nodding  hollyhocks  with  their  vari-colored  petals !  What 
rest  and  contentment  may  be  enjoyed  in  these  quiet  precincts,  with 
the  spell  of  the  olden  days  hovering  over  us,  —  the  spell  of  peace 
of  which  the  name  of  Salem  is  a  significant  reminder !  For  so 
did  the  worthy  Endicott  christen  the  settlement  on  account  of 
"the  peace  which  they  had  and  hoped  in  it."  A  fond  hope, 
which   has   been    fully  realized  as  far   as   concerned   foreign    inva- 


sion, but  which  was  ruthlessly  blasted,  while  the  settlement  was 
still  young,  by  the  lamentable  witchcraft  delusion. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  of  Salem  history  and  not  mention 
witchcraft.  One  cannot  escape  it.  At  every  turn  we  meet  it ; 
every  old  story  leads  up  to  it.  And  yet  we  regret  that  it  is  so  ; 
we  would  that  the  record  of  it  could  be  blotted  out,  that  its  stain 
might  be  wiped  away.  And  so  we  are  not  surprised,  when  we 
come  to  look  up  the  history  of  Salem's  oldest  dwelling-house,  to 
find  that  the  spell  is  here  also.  It  is,  in  fact,  sometimes  called 
the  "witch  house;"  although  to  my  mind  the  other  title,  that  of 
the  "Roger  Williams  house,"  is  far  more  appropriate  and  much 
more  worthy  of  perpetuation. 

The  house  stands  at  the  corner  of  Essex  and  North  streets, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  It  is  unfortunate  that  successive 
alterations  should  have  changed  the  house  to  so  great  an  extent. 
As  I  glanced  over  my  note-book  and  saw  the  record  of  repairs 
and  alterations  which  the  old  house  has  undergone,  it  seemed  to 
me  like  the  old  gun,  which  had  a  "  new  lock,  stock,  and  barrel." 
The  only  part  of  the  house  which  retains  the  original  appearance 
is  the  western  part  of  the  front  facing  on  Essex  street,  with  the 
projecting  upper  story.     This  is  the  part  shown  in  the  photograph. 
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It  is  a  very  old  house  ;  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
State.  The  exact  date  of  erection  is  not  known  to  a  certainty ; 
but  is  surely  as  early  as  1635,  and  perhaps  earlier.  By  some  it 
is  claimed  that  Williams  lived  here  in  163  1  ;  but  that  is,  no  doubt, 
an  error,  for  we  learn  from  the  records  that  Williams  lived  in  the 
former  home  of  Rev.  Francis  Higginson  during  his  residence  in 
Salem  in  163 1.  This  house  stood  on  land  now  occupied  by  the 
Asiatic  building  on  Washington  street,  in  Salem.  Higginson  died 
in  1630;  and  Williams  succeeded  him  in  the  ministry  as  assistant 
to  Rev.  Mr.  Skelton  in  April,  1631.  During  the  summer  of  the 
same  year  he  went  to  Plymouth,  where  he  preached  about  two 
years.  He  returned  to  Salem  in  1633,  and  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Skelton,  in  1634,  was  sole  minister  of  the  church.  The 
diminutive  structure  where  he  preached  still  stands  in  the  rear 
of  the  Plummer  Hall  Institute,  and  is  one  of  the  standard  attrac- 
tions of  the  city. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  house  of  which  we  are 
writing  was  owned  and  occupied  by  Roger  Williams  in  1635  ;  and 
it  is  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  he  occupied  it  on  his  return 
from  Plymouth  in  1633.  His  tenure  was  short,  however;  for  his 
liberty  of  speech  soon  brought  on  him  the  displeasure  of  the 
leaders  among  the  laity,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  be  banished  in 
the  winter  of  1635-6.  He  obtained  permission  to  wait  until 
spring  ;  but  as  he  continued  to  preach  the  same  doctrines  in  his 
own  house,  orders  were  sent  to  seize  him  and  carry  him  to  Eng- 
land. He  was  warned  in  time,  however,  and  escaped  through 
the  woods  with  a  few  friends.  On  the  shore  of  Narragansett 
Bay   he   founded   a   colony,   which  was  to   be   a  refuge   for  all  who 


wished  for  freedom  in  religion.  He  called  it  Providence,  and  so 
it  is  called  to-day. 

He  still  retained  the  friendship  of  many  influential  persons, 
among  whom  was  Governor  Winthrop.  To  him  he  wrote,  in 
1638,  that  he  had  "made  over  his  house"  at  Salem  to  Thomas 
Mayhew,  and  afterward  John  Jolliffe,  as  security  for  a  debt  to 
Mathew  Cradock.  This  was  Cradock  the  governor  and  merchant, 
whose  house  still  stands  in  Medford,  and  disputes  with  this  house 
of  Williams's  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest  house  in  New  Eng- 
land. It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Cradock's  name  should  be 
associated  with  both  these  houses. 

A  little  later  the  house  came  into  the  possession  of  Captain 
Richard  Davenport,  whose  administrators  sold  it  in  1675  to  Jon- 
athan Corwin.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years  the  house  was 
owned  by  the  Corwin  family,  but  it  has  now  passed  into  other 
hands.  Extensive  alterations  and  repairs  were  made  by  Jon- 
athan Corwin  at  the  time  of  his  purchase  in  1675.  The  house 
was  then  so  old  that  the  old  chimneys  had  to  be  taken  down.  A 
new  cellar  was  dug,  new  underpinning  put  in,  stone  steps  put 
into  the  cellar  and  porch,  and  the  house  was  lathed  and  plas- 
tered.    The  price  paid  for  these  repairs  was  .£50. 

In  1746  a  new  roof  was  built,  the  back  part  of  the  house 
raised  to  two  stories,  and  the  porch  taken  away.  The  house 
originally  had  two  front  rooms  and  chambers,  with  a  projecting 
porch  and  chamber  over  that,  and  a  leanto  in  the  rear.  There 
were  three  gables  in  front,  and  one  at  each  end.  At  the  time 
the  repairs  were  made  in  1746,  the  gables  were  removed  and  a 
gambrel  roof  substituted,  and  two  chambers  built  over  the  leanto 
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part.  A  portion  of  the  house  nas  now  been  incorporated  into  a 
drug  store,  in  the  back  part  of  which  one  may  still  see  the  old 
timbers  showing.  A  passage  has  been  cut  directly  through  the 
vast  chimney,  and  an  extension  like  an  ell  has  been  added  to  the 
front,  and  is  occupied  by  the  drug  store.  The  rear  of  the  house  — 
that  is,  all  that  can  be  seen  of  it,  for  it  is  closely  built  in  by 
other  houses  —  is  more  picturesque  than  the  front;  and  on  the 
western  end  woodbine  and  honeysuckle  twine  around  the  win- 
dows, as  if  to  protect  the  ancient  walls  from  further  dilapidation. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  sad  delusion 
regarding  witchcraft  reached  its  height  ;  and  as  Judge  Corwin, 
who  had  charge  of  some  of  the  trials,  lived  in  this  house  at  the 
time,  some  of  the  preliminary  examinations  were  held  here.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  house  has  acquired  the  name  of  the 
"witch  house."  It  seems  to  me  unfortunate  that  the  name  has 
clung  to  it  so  long,  for  none  of  the  formal  trials  took  place  in 
this  house;  and  it  would  be  so  much  better  to  associate  the 
lmuse  with  the  brave  character  of   Roger  Williams,  than  to  shud- 


der as  we  think  of  the  terrified  victims  of  an  insane  and  wicked 
delusion  dragged  here,  unwilling  yet  forcible  witnesses  against 
themselves,  knowing  that  they  were  condemned  before  a  question 
was  asked,  and  forging  their  own  chains  by  frightened  admis- 
sions or  hesitating  denials.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  it,  try 
as  we  may.  The  influence  of  those  awful  days  is  still  upon  us  as 
we  look  over  the  old  walls  and  peer  into  the  rooms.  Yet  is  the 
thought  of  that  sad  period  softened  by  recollections  of  the  two 
centuries  of  peaceful  family  life  which  the  old  house  has  seen  ; 
and  the  thought  comes  to  us,  that  as  much  as  the  house  has 
changed,  the  times  have  changed  more,  and  we  realize  that  the 
lesson  is  one  which  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Salem  is  abundantly  supplied  with  historical  societies,  and 
her  people  have  ever  evinced  that  regard  for  memories  of  the 
past  which  prompts  them  to  preserve  its  mementoes.  So  we  feel 
sure  that  this  wonderfully  interesting  house  will  be  well  taken 
care  of,  and  that  generations  that  follow  us  may  take  as  much 
pleasure  in  examining  it  as  we  ourselves  have  experienced. 
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In  that  part  of  Salem  where  the  arching  elms  cast  the  deepest 
shadows  on  the  wide  and  peaceful  streets,  where  the  noise  and 
clatter  of  business  never  penetrates,  and  where  all  things  seem 
to  partake  of  the  good  old  times  when  the  name  of  Salem  was 
synonymous  with  wealth  and  prosperity  ;  in  this,  the  oldest  por- 
tion of  an  old  city,  —  stands  the  family  mansion  of  the  Pickerings. 
Unlike  many  other  old  houses,  the  Pickering  seems  to  harmonize 
with  its  surroundings  :  the  gables,  the  quaint  and  fancy  chimney, 
the  pretty  little  balcony  over  the  door,  the  odd,  yet  handsomely 
designed  fence  surmounted  by  an  old-fashioned  hedge,  the  spa- 
cious gardens  and  noble  trees,  —  nothing  is  wanting  to  complete 
a  perfect  picture  of  a  fine  estate  of  the  colonial  period.  The 
contrast  is  strong  between  this  dignified,  aristocratic  mansion  and 
its  neighbor,  the  Roger  Williams  house. 

Perhaps  the  contrast  in  the  history  of  the  two  estates  will  be 
equally  noticeable.  I  have  said  that  one  cannot  write  of  Salem 
history  without  mentioning  witchcraft.  An  exception  to  this  state- 
ment must  be  made  here,  for  the  painful  and  trying  days  of  1692 
seem  to  have  left  the  Pickering  house  undisturbed  in  its  custom- 
ary tranquillity.  No  doubt  the  family  felt  the  same  apprehensions 
which  were  common    to   every  one   at   that    time,    but   the  records 


show  no  connection  between  the  house  and  the  dark  events  of 
the  period. 

The  Pickerings  built  the  house,  and  have  always  occupied  it. 
In  1869  it  was  occupied  by  John  Pickering,  a  descendant  in  the 
seventh  generation  of  the  one  who  built  it.  The  eastern  or  right 
side  of  the  house,  as  shown  in  our  photograph,  was  built  in  165 1 
by  the  first  John  Pickering  of  whom  we  have  anv  mention.  Six 
years  later  he  died,  and  his  widow  shortly  afterwards  married 
John  Deacon.  The  oldest  son,  also  named  John,  remained  in 
this  house,  while  his  mother  and  brother  Jonathan  removed  to 
the  new  house  which  John  Deacon  had  built  on  that  part  of  the 
estate  which  was  set  off  to  Jonathan.  The  mother  died  in  1662; 
and  in  167 1  the  two  brothers  made  a  settlement  of  the  estate 
between  them,  at  which  time  the  western  side  of  the  present 
house  was  built. 

The  second  John  Pickering  also  had  a  son  named  John,  who 
was  the  father  of  Timothy,  who  was  generally  called  "  Deacon 
Timothy"  or  "Deacon  Pickering."  Timothy  was  born  in  1703; 
and  in  1722  he  inherited  the  western  part  of  the  homestead, 
with  the  house  now  standing,  from  his  father.  Five  years  later 
Jonathan,  the  son   of  the  first  John,  conveyed   to   him   the   eastern 
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portion,  consisting  of  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land  with  the 
dwelling  house  on  it  in  which  he  then  lived.  This  was  the 
house  which  John  Deacon  had  erected  and  which  is  now  taken 
down.  In  1 751  extensive  alterations  and  repairs  were  made,  a 
full  description  of  which  is  found  in  a  memorandum  book  be- 
longing to  Col.  Timothy  Pickering,  the  Deacon's  son. 

Under  date  of  December  3,  1828,  Colonel  Pickering  says:  "I 
well  remember  that  when  I  went  to  the  woman's  school,  being  then 
only  six  years  old,  my  father  raised  the  roof  of  the  northern  end 
of  the  present  house,  and  so  made  room  for  three  chambers,  to 
accommodate  his  family,  having  then  nine  children  ;  the  roof, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  running  down  on  the  north- 
ern side  so  as  to  leave  but  one  upright  story.  The  windows  were 
glazed  with  small  panes,  some  diamond-shaped  and  others  small 
oblongs.  These  were  all  set  in  leaden  strips,  formed  thin,  with 
grooves  (by  a  machine  made  for  the  purpose),  for  the  reception 
of  the  glass,  on  which  the  lead  was  easily  pressed  close  down. 
Where  the  leads  crossed,  they  were  soldered  together ;  and  I  per- 
fectly remember  seeing  the  glazier,  Moore  by  name,  setting  glass 
in  the  old  windows  in  the  manner  here  described. 

"I  remember  hearing  my  father  say,  that  when  he  made  the 
alterations  and  repairs  above  mentioned,  the  eastern  end  of  the 
house  was  one  hundred  years  old  and  the  western  end  eighty 
years  old.  Consequently  the  eastern  end  is  now  (December  3, 
1828)  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  old;  for  I  am  eighty- 
three,  and  was  but  six  years  old  in  July,  1751,  the  year  in  which 
the  alterations  and  repairs  took  place. 

"  I  also  remember  hearing  my   father  say   that,  supposing    the 


sills  of  the  house  must  be  decayed,  he  had  provided  new  white 
oak  timber  to  replace  them ;  but  that  the  carpenter,  when  he 
had  ripped  off  the  weather-boards,  found  the  sills  sound,  of 
swamp  white  oak ;  and  the  carpenter  told  him  that  they  would 
last  longer  than  any  new  sills  he  could  provide ;  and  the  same 
sills  remain  to  this  day." 

Of  all  the  members  of  this  well-known  family,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished was  this  Col.  Timothy  Pickering,  who  was  born  July 
17,  1746,  in  this  house.  We  first  find  mention  of  him  in  the 
accounts  of  the  bloodless  repulse  of  the  British  troops  at  the 
North  bridge,  Salem,  in  February,  1775.  This  event  has  given 
to  Salem  the  honor  of  being  the  site  of  the  first  effectual  resist- 
ance of  the  people  to  the  authority  of  the  British  arms.  And, 
after  all,  it  was  an  insignificant  draw-bridge  that  had  the  most 
to  do  with  the  result,  and  which  may  have  been  the  means  of 
saving  the  lives  of  many  on  both  sides.  For,  had  the  troops 
passed  the  bridge  and  destroyed  the  cannon  and  stores  which  the 
Americans  had  gathered  together,  it  is  likely  that  they  would 
have  paid  dearly  for  their  work,  and  that  Salem,  and  not  Lex- 
ington, would  have  been  the  first  battle-ground  of  the  Revolution. 

But  as  Colonel  Leslie  and  his  men  reached  the  bridge,  they 
found  the  draw  had  been  raised,  and  orders  and  commands  in 
the  name  of  the  king  were  of  no  avail.  The  yroung  men 
perched  themselves  on  the  upraised  bridge,  and  taunted  the 
soldiers  and  scoffed  at  the  king,-  while  others  were  removing 
the  stores  to  places  of  safety.  But  the  colonel  had  orders  to 
cross  that  bridge,  and  he  could  not  retreat  without  disobeying  his 
orders.       So    when    the    cannon    and    powder    had   all    been    safely 
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hidden,  the  leaders  among  the  people  of  Salem  compromised 
the  matter  with  Leslie  by  agreeing  to  lower  the  bridge  and 
allow  his  troops  to  cross,  and  thus  follow  out  the  commands  of 
General  Gage,  on  condition  that  they  should  only  march  a  few 
rods  beyond  the  bridge  and  should  then  return  to  Boston.  This 
was  accordingly  done,  and  a  conflict  was  averted. 

Timothy  Pickering,  Jr.,  had  but  a  short  time  before  been 
elected  colonel  of  the  first  Essex  regiment  of  militia,  and 
accounts  differ  as  to  his  part  in  the  affair  at  the  bridge.  Some 
place  him  on  the  north  side,  some  on  the  south,  and  others  say 
that  he  was  mustering  his  regiment  on  School  street.  But,  after 
all,  it  matters  little ;  for  all  were  equally  anxious  to  save  the 
stores  and  to  hold  the  troops  in  check,  and  so  the  honors  can 
be  divided  equally  without  injustice  to  any  one. 

Two  months  later,  when  the  messengers  came  galloping  out 
from  Boston  with  the  news  of  the  slaughter  at  Lexington,  Col- 
onel Pickering  mustered  his  men  and  marched  to  Somerville,  but 
arrived  too  late  to  intercept  the  flying  British.  In  1776  he 
performed  duty  under  Washington  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  1777 
was  appointed  adjutant-general  by  the  commander-in-chief.  He 
participated  in  the  important  battles  of  Germantown  and  the 
Brandy  wine,  and  in   1780  became  quartermaster-general. 

His  services  to  the  country,  however,  did  not  cease  with  the 
close   of   the    war,   for    between    1790  and    1794   we   find    him    en- 


gaged in  important  negotiations  with  the  Indians  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. From  1791  to  1794  he  was  postmaster-general;  in  the 
latter  year  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  war;  in  1795  he  be- 
came secretary  of  state,  which  place  he  held  until  removed  by 
President  Adams  in   1800. 

During  the  period  between  the  years  1803  and  181 1  he  was 
United  States  senator,  and  from  1814  to  1817  he  was  represen- 
tative to  Congress.  All  these  positions  of  responsibility  and 
trust  he  filled  with  great  fidelity,  and  his  long  and  useful  life  is 
an  honor  to  the  State.  He  died  January  29,  1829,  aged  eighty- 
two  years.  He  is  buried  in  the  little  cemetery  opposite  the 
house. 

But  little  more  need  be  said  about  this  charming  and  inter- 
esting old  house.  Its  history  is  but'  the  record  of  transfers  from 
one  to  another  of  the  same  family.  The  rooms  contain  relics 
and  mementoes  of  distinguished  ancestors  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, and  the  quaint  and  narrow  hallway  and  the  winding  stairs 
are  in  keeping  with  the  appearance  of  the  outside.  The  great 
beams  in  the  ceiling  which  we  look  for  in  all  these  ancient 
houses  are  here ;  and,  although  nearly  two  and  a  half  centuries 
have  passed  since  John  Pickering  raised  the  first  timbers,  the 
house  looks  as  young  as  many  of  its  neighbors,  and  bids  fair  to 
outlive  the  majority  of  them.  It  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the 
city,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit  from  every  one. 
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DANVERS. 


It  is  but  a  few  miles  from  old  Salem  to  what  was  once  called 
Salem  Village,  but  which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  Danvers. 
All  along  the  road  between  the  mother  town  and  her  offshoot, 
scarcely  younger  than  the  parent  herself,  one  is  constantly  find- 
ing evidences  of  the  extreme  age  and  of  the  strength  and  healthy 
growth  of  this  settlement  of  Naumkeag. 

It  was  in  this  Essex  district  that  the  most  wealthy  and  influ- 
ential of  the  colonists  settled  ;  and  although  Plymouth  may  point 
with  pardonable  pride  to  the  memorable  date  of  1620,  and  Boston 
rejoice  in  its  newly  acquired  greatness,  the  inhabitants  of  Naum- 
keag can  justly  claim  the  right  to  the  most  permanent  and  solid 
of  the  early  settlements.  Even  over  Boston  itself  Salem  still 
continues  to  exercise  a  matronly  survey,  even  although  her  coun- 
sels would  be  as  little  heeded  as  those  of  an  old  mother  over  a 
wilful  and  headstrong  boy,  grown  beyond  her  authority.  For 
does  not  the  "Hub"  owe  its  very  settlement  to  the  enterprise 
of  the  men  of  Salem  ? 

In  no  other  section  of  the  State  can  so  many  colonial  houses 
be  found  as  in  this  Naumkeag  district.  Throughout  Salem,  Mar- 
blehead,  Peabody,  and  Danvers,  they  are  to  be  seen  at  every  turn 
of  the  road  ;  some  black  and  hoary,  with  the  weight  of  years 
bearing  heavily  upon  them,  with  clapboards  and  shingles   cracked 


and  curled  and  moss-grown,  and  great  square  chimneys  with  the 
outer  covering  of  plaster  crumbling  off,  and  the  bricks  themselves 
missing  from  the  tops  ;  others  which  have  felt  the  careful  hand 
of  those  who  took  a  pride  in  restoring  to  these  ancestral  homes 
the  beauty  and  dignity  which  once  was  ttheirs. 

It  is  one  of  the  latter  class  which  we  find  on  the  old  Ipswich 
road  where  it  widens  into  the  public  square  in  Danvers.  Even 
the  most  careless  visitor  would  not  fail  to  notice  this  fine  old 
colonial  home  with  its  clean,  white  freshness  giving  the  contra- 
diction to  the  evident  age  which  the  construction  indicates.  En- 
sconced behind  the  corner  apothecary,  it  is  entirely  hidden  from 
the  main  street,  where  the  business  of  the  town  goes  on  ;  but  to 
one  coming  up  the  old  road  from  Boston,  which  bears  date  on 
the  guideboard  in  the  square  of  1643,  the  view  of  the  house'  is 
the  same  as  that  shown  in  our  photograph. 

In  its  construction  it  varies  considerably  from  the  most  of  its 
contemporaries  and  from  those  which  antedate  it.  A  piazza  occu- 
pies a  portion  of  the  front,  and  in  the  gambrel  roof  are  three 
dormer  windows.  Above  these  a  white  balustrade  appears,  and 
adds  considerably  to  the  beauty  of  the  house.  It  is  to  this  roof 
that  the  house  owes  much  of  its  present  celebrity,  and  the  story 
shall   be  told  at  length  in   its  proper  place.     There  are,  however, 
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many  things  of  more  importance  in  connection  with  this  house 
than  the  famous  story  of  the  roof  tea-party  ;  although,  so  potent 
is  the  influence  of  the  romantic  on  the  minds  of  the  average 
reader,  in  nearly  all  cases  it  is  the  traditions  which  are  handed 
down  through  successive  generations  and  the  histories  which  are 
lost. 

Yet  in  the  memories  and  records  of  the  descendants  of  Jere- 
miah Page,  who  now  occupy  the  house,  history  and  tradition  are 
most  happily  blended ;  and  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Hunt,  the  great- 
granddaughter  of  the  builder,  and  at  present  the  Secretary  of 
the  Danvers  Historical  Society,  I  am  indebted  for  nearly  all  the 
facts  and  many  of  the  fancies  which  constitute  the  foundation  of 
this  narrative.  Facts  and  positive  dates  are  so  hard  to  find  after 
the  lapse  of  a  century  or  two,  that  the  documents  and  papers  in 
the  possession  of  the  family,  and  the  loyal  pride  of  a  "daughter 
of  the  Revolution,"  have  enabled  me  to  obtain  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  history  of  this  house  and  its  worthy 
builder,  such  as  would  have  been  well-nigh  impossible  under  other 
circumstances. 

Like  too  many  others  of  the  homes  of  our  forefathers,  the 
exact  date  of  the  erection  of  this  house  is  a  little  in  doubt.  By 
some  it  is  supposed  that  Jeremiah  Page  located  here  in  1743  ; 
but  from  some  old  deeds  which  are  still  carefully  preserved  in 
the  old  house,  it  seems  plain  that  Jeremiah  Page  still  continued 
to  make  bricks  at  Medford,  where  his  father  lived  and  where  he 
served  his  apprenticeship  until  the  year  1750.  A  further  proof 
of  this  is  the  record  of  his  intention  of  marriage  with  Sarah 
Andrew,    and    also    the    record    of    the    marriage    ceremony,   dated 


respectively  June  6  and  June  28,  1750,  wherein  he  is  called  Jere- 
miah Page  of  Medford. 

There  is  also  a  receipt  of  parish  rates  in  Salem  vilage  dated 
November,  1750,  in  which  he  is  called  of  Salem,  from  which  we 
may  conclude  that  he  settled  in  Danvers  during  that  year.  The 
house  is  thought  to  have  been  erected  shortly  after  his  marriage  : 
but  this  is,  no  doubt,  an  error,  for  another  deed  of  the  land  on 
which  the  house  is  built  shows  date  of  August  22,  1754;  and 
as  the  modern  system  (?)  of  buying  land  and  building  houses 
on  the  instalment  plan  was  not  then  in  vogue,  we  may  feel  quite 
certain  that  the  house  was  not  built  until  some  time  after  the 
date  of  the  deed. 

The  same  line  of  reasoning  will  also  convince  us  that  the 
young  brickmaker,  with  his  wife  and  son  Samuel,  born  August 
I>  1 753,  would  not  let  his  land  stay  idle  very  long,  so  we  feel 
safe  in  our  conclusion  that  the  house  was  built  in  1754.  No 
doubt  he  occupied  it  during  the  succeeding  winter ;  and  from  its 
location  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town,  and  close  proximity  to 
the  taverns  and  village  stores,  we  may  conclude  that  the  sturdy, 
good-natured  mechanic  soon  became  popular,  and  that  his  house 
was  a  favorite  place  for  meetings  and  parties.  He  and  his  good 
wife  were  hospitable  and  friendly  to  all;  and  it  was  his  personal 
popularity,  as  well  as  his  high  character  and  devoted  energy  to 
the  cause  of  liberty,  which  brought  him  the  preferment  of  later 
years. 

From  the  large  collection  of  deeds,  indentures,  bonds,  letters 
of  guardianship  of  minors,  letters  testamentary,  agreements  and 
receipts  of  various   kinds,  some  in  settlement  of    different   estates 
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confided  to  his  care,  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  house  where 
he  lived  and  died,  we  may  be  certain  that  Mr.  Page  stood  very 
hi<rh  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Some  of  these  bills 
and  receipts  are  very  odd  and  quaint,  such  as  the  bill  from 
the  schoolmaster,  Benjamin  Porter,  who  charged  for  "schooling 
your  sons"  —  spelled  "  s-u-n-s  ;  "  and  another  bill  from  Nathaniel 
Rogers,  for  "Miss  Patty  Page's  tuition  and  board;"  and  also  the 
inevitable  "doctor's  bills,"  rendered  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Prince,  Dr. 
Helton,  and  Dr.  Amos  Putnam,  who  at  one  time  owned  the  land 
on  which  the  well-known   "King  Hooper"  house  is  built. 

These  bills  and  receipts  for  the  every-day  needs  of  the  com- 
mon people  are  vastly  interesting  to  us  now,  for  they  show  us 
how  our  ancestors  lived.  We  may  read  in  history  of  how  they 
fought  and  died  for  the  country,  but  we  also  are  very  glad  to 
find  out  what  they  had  to  eat  and  drink  and  wherewithal  they 
were  clothed.  I  often  wonder  if  the  time  will  ever  come  when, 
under  some  advanced  epoch  of  civilization,  such  as  is  dreamed  of 
by  our  Nationalist  friends,  our  own  grocers'  and  tailors'  bills  will 
be  preserved  as  precious  relics  of  a  bygone  age  when  people 
lived  for  themselves  alone  instead  of  for  each  other. 

From  others  of  these  valuable  papers  we  find  that  Jeremiah 
Page  was  always  prominent  and  active  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  good  of  the  community.  His  business  as  a  brickmaker 
increased  to  large  proportions,  and  in  addition  to  this  he  was  for 
many  years  proprietor  of  a  country  store.  He  also  acted  as 
constable,  collector  of  taxes,  and  surveyor  of  highways.  He 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  lay  out  highways,  build  bridges, 
and   to   settle  disputes  between   the   North    and  South  parishes  of 


the  town.  Mr.  Page  was  always  interested  in  education,  and  we 
find  several  petitions  for  more  and  better  schools  headed  by  his 
name. 

So  it  was  only  natural  that  the  man  who  had  filled  public  and 
private  offices  so  well,  and  who  had  discharged  his  various  duties 
so  faithfully,  should  have  come  to  be  the  captain  of  the  militia 
company  organized  in  Danvers,  his  commission  being  dated  in 
March,  1773.  This  company  formed  a  part  of  the  first  regiment 
of  Essex  county  militia,  which  was  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Win,  Brown,  who  turned  from  his  companions  at  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  and  died  in  exile  as  a  Tory. 

Being  commissioned  by  George  the  Third  to  act  in  his  ser- 
vice, the  officers  of  the  first  regiment  naturally  felt  embarrassed 
by  the  exciting  events  which  were  crowding  along  so  rapidly, 
and  which  left  little  room  for  doubt  in  the  minds  of  far-seeing 
people  that  a  serious  crisis  was  approaching ;  and  so,  in  order 
that  they  might  feel  free  to  act  as  their  inclinations  prompted 
them,  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  regiment  unanimously 
resigned  their  positions  on  the  4th  of  October,  1774.  On  the 
27th  of  the  same  month  the  Danvers  company  held  a  meeting, 
at  which  Jeremiah  Page  was  chairman.  An  organization  was 
formed  as  soldiers  under  the  Provincial  Congress  ;  and  Mr.  Page 
was  elected  captain,  with  Enoch  Putnam  first  lieutenant,  William 
Towne  second  lieutenant,  and  Joseph   Porter  ensign. 

November  7th  a  warrant  was  issued  by  the  captain  and  his 
lieutenants  calling  a  meeting  of  the  company  for  the  15th  of 
November  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  captain's 
house,   and    adding   that    "  it    is    expected    by   the   officers   of    said 
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company  that  all  the  true  sons  of  liberty  will  meet  at  the  time 
and  place  aforementioned." 

Can  we  not  picture  to  ourselves  this  meeting  of  the  farmers 
and  mechanics  of  Danvers  as  they  assembled  on  this  autumn 
morning  to  discuss  the  situation  of  public  affairs,  and  probably 
to  make  some  plans  regarding  a  supply  of  powder  and  ball  ? 
The  good-humored,  ruddy  face  of  the  captain,  now  over  fifty 
years  of  age,  had  suddenly  become  grave  with  the  responsibility 
of  leading  and  controlling  these  independent,  impetuous  spirits ; 
leading  them,  as  he  did  a  few  months  later,  to  the  death  of 
heroes,  yet  shrinking  not  from  his  task,  but  rather  glorying  in 
it.  It  is  a  picture  not  difficult  to  draw,  and  these  people  were 
building  history  faster  than  they  knew,  —  history  whose  volumes 
shall  never  go  out  of  print,  and  whose  tales  shall  never  grow 
old. 

A  few  weeks  before  this  meeting,  on  the  24th  of  October, 
the  Provincial  Congress  had  passed  the  now  celebrated  resolve 
against  the  use  of  tea,  and  recommending  that  "every  individual 
in  this  province  ought  totally  to  disuse  the  same."  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  recommendation  was  rigorously  observed,  the 
people  vicing  with  each  other  in  the  strength  of  their  devotion  to 
the  .sacrifice.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  this  connection, 
that  the  people  had  not  the  variety  of  temperate  drinks  in  those 
days  which  our  grocers  can  supply  to-day  ;  and  so,  when  the  tea 
was  taken  away,  it  constituted  a  real  sacrifice,  for  there  was 
nothing  to  take  its  place.  But  Jeremiah  Page  was  not  the  man 
to  let  others  show  him  his  duty,  and  so  he  immediately  gave 
orders  that  no  more  tea  should  be  drunk  under  liis  roof. 


But  he  reckoned  without  the  ready  wit  and  fertile  resource 
of  his  better  half,  whose  longing  for  the  "cup  that  cheers  but 
not  inebriates "  overcame  her  loyalty  to  the  Congressional  reso- 
lution ;  for  the  story  goes  that,  desiring  to  properly  entertain  a 
friend  or  two  one  afternoon,  and  to  refresh  them  with  a  cup  of 
the  favorite  beverage  of  the  day,  she,  with  her  guests,  took  tea 
upon  the  roof,  thus  gratifying  their  desires  and  avoiding  a  direct 
disobedience  of  her  husband's  commands. 

It  is  this  incident  which  has  inspired  the  muse  of  one  of  our 
most  gifted  poets,  and  which  has  been  told,  with  more  or  less 
embellishment,  by  numerous  other  writers  ;  and  yet  we  must  con- 
clude that  even  Lucy  Larcom's  poem  contains  considerable  poetic 
license,  for  the  conformation  of  the  roof  will  not  admit  of  any 
large  or  formal  party,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  wife  of  such  a 
man  as  Jeremiah  Page  would  not  have  desired  to  make  too  much 
of  a  display  of  rebellion  against  what  was  considered  a  wise  and 
patriotic  resolve  of  Congress. 

The  first  hearing  of  the  story  sounds  like  one  of  those  pleas- 
ant little  fictions  which  attach  themselves  so  easily  to  houses  of 
this  kind  ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt,  seemingly,  that  the  story  has 
some  foundation  in  fact  ;  and  it  is  this  story  which  every  one  in 
the  town  will  tell  you  as  soon  as  you  mention  the  house.  Let 
it  stand,  then,  as  the  house  where  the  people  drank  tea  on  the 
roof,  if  the  people  will  have  it  so ;  but  let  us  not  lose  sight  of 
the  more  important  events,  which,  though  less  romantic,  should 
impress  themselves  none  the  less  strongly  on  our  memories. 

There  seems  to  be  a  connection  between  this  house  and  the 
Robert    Hooper    house,    which    is    treated    of    in    another    chapter, 
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for  according  to  the  family  traditions,  which  justice  compels  me 
to  state  are  remarkably  truthful,  General  Gage,  at  the  time  of 
his  stay  in  Danvers,  although  making  his  headquarters  at  the 
Hooper  house,  used  a  room  in  this  house  as  an  office,  spending 
a  portion  of  each  day  therein.  Before  some  of  the  present  build- 
ings were  put  up  opposite  the  Page  house,  an  unobstructed  view 
could  be  obtained  from  the  windows  of  Salem  harbor,  where 
the  vessels  came  up,  and  where  troops  coming  from  Boston  or 
elsewhere  by  water  would  disembark.  It  would  have  been  but 
natural,  then,  for  the  governor  to  stop  here,  where  he  was  close 
to  the  tavern,  hotbeds  then,  as  now,  of  gossip,  and  where  all 
travellers  by  land  or  water  could  be  seen. 

The  morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  was  an  eventful  one 
for  Danvers,  as  it  was  to  "every  Middlesex  village  and  farm," 
and  all  Essex  besides.  It  was  from  Danvers  that  the  men  made 
that  remarkably  rapid  march  of  sixteen  miles  in  four  hours,  and 
it  was  Danvers  which  furnished  the  next  to  the  largest  num- 
ber of  victims  of  the  British  fire  of  any  of  the  towns.  And 
although  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  Captain 
Page's  company  was  with  that  portion  of  the  Essex  troops  which 
suffered  so  severely,  or  was  with  Colonel  Pickering's  regiment, 
which  did  not  arrive  in  season  to  intercept  the  flying  British,  we 
feel  sure  that  the  bold  and  fearless  spirit  of  Captain  Page  would 
have  impelled  him  onward  to  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  unless 
held  back  by  positive  orders  from  his  superior  officer.  By  some 
authorities  it  is  stated  that  both  Captain  Jeremiah  Page  and  his 
son  Samuel  were  actively  engaged  on  that  memorable  day,  but 
the  family  traditions  are  that  they  were  under  Colonel  Pickering. 


However,  we  know  that  Captain  Page  did  his  whole  duty,  and 
who  can  do  more  ? 

An  interesting  document  may  still  be  seen  in  the  old  house 
in  the  form  of  a  bill  from  the  keeper  of  the  Bell  Tavern,  in 
what  is  now  Peabody,  to  Captain  Page,  for  four  dozen  biscuits 
and  six  pounds  of  cheese  furnished  to  some  of  the  men  of  his 
company  before  starting  on  the  march.  There  is  also  an  item 
of  two  yards  of  homespun  tape,  the  use  of  which  at  that  par- 
ticular time  we  are  unable  to  imagine.  Mr.  Page  afterward 
received  two  commissions  as  lieutenant  colonel  in  different  regi- 
ments, and  was  active  in  the  movements  of  the  army  during  the 
early  part  of  the  war.  His  son  Samuel  also  served  with  dis- 
tinction throughout  the  entire  contest. 

It  was  probably  in  1775  that  his  wife  died;  for  on  June  12, 
1776,  he  married  Miss  Martha  Crosby  of  Boston,  the  marriage 
certificate,  or  "marriage  paper"  as  it  is  indorsed  on  the  back, 
being  one  of  the  many  relics  of  the  family.  The  diminutive  size 
of  the  document  —  it  is  only  a  few  inches  long  —  adds  to  its 
quaintness. 

On  entering  the  house,  one  is  ushered  into  a  square-shaped 
hall,  from  which  a  straight  flight  of  stairs  conducts  to  the  hall 
overhead.  On  the  landing  of  the  stairs  stands  the  old  clock 
which  has  not  been  moved  for  over  sixty  years.  What  a  com- 
mentary on  the  nomadic  life  of  our  modern  cities !  From  the 
second  hall  one  may  ascend  into  the  unfinished  garret  under 
the  eaves,  where  are  stored  the  spinning-wheel,  wool-cards,  old 
books,  and  other  relics  of  the  "good  old  days  of  yore."  Here 
the    children    used   to   come    to    read    "  Crusoe "    and    the   story   of 
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Bluebeard's  wives,  yet  even  these  lacked  the  interest  which 
"tales  of  a  grandfather"  never  failed  to  rouse.  For  grandfather, 
in  this  case,  was  one  whom  some  of  them  could  remember,  and 
is  not  truth  always  "stranger  than  fiction"? 

On  the  right  of  the  hall  on  the  lower  floor  is  the  "best" 
room,  a  large,  square  apartment,  with  an  alcove  on  the  front. 
The  ceiling  is  low,  and  the  recessed  windows  have  the  inside 
shutters  so  much  in  use  in  old  times.  Over  the  open  fireplace 
hangs  the  rapier  of  Colonel  Jeremiah,  along  with  two  other 
swords  of  later  generations.  The  colonel's  old  armchair  is  here, 
as  well  as  numerous  other  relics,  of  which  lack  of  space  forbids 
.the  mention. 

Across  the  hall  is  the  sitting-room,  used  by  General  Gage  as 
an  -office.  The  same  characteristics  follow  here,  with  the  addition 
of  seats  built  into  the  windows  and  some  old  tiling  around  the 
hearth.  From  this  room  a  modern  conservatory  opens  ;  and  the 
apartment,  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  sunniest  rooms 
I  have  ever  seen. 

In  the  rear  of  the  hall  was  once  a  mammoth  kitchen,  now 
divided  to  make  a  dining-room.  Here  are  stores  of  valuable 
china,  each  piece  with  its  individual  history,  some  of  it  dating 
back  far   beyond   the   opening   of   the   century.       Here    is    wealth 


which   greenbacks    cannot   value.      It    may   be   easy  to    buy   such 
things,  but  few  can  inherit  them. 

Up-stairs  are  the  sleeping  apartments,  in  one  of  which  is  an 
old-fashioned  bed  with  an  arched  canopy  of  netting.  Near  the 
hearth  stands  the  warming-pan,  still  used  on  cold  nights,  and  car- 
rying us  back  to  the  days  when  furnaces  and  hot-water  heating 
had  not  been  dreamed  of. 

It  is  small  wonder  that,  with  all  its  wealth  of  family  history, 
the  descendants  of  Jeremiah  Page  should  dread  to  see  strangers 
enter  into  possession  of  the  house  ;  and  to  avoid  such  a  contin- 
gency, the  will  of  Mrs.  Mary  Page,  who  died  in  1876,  left  a  pro- 
vision that  in  case  the  time  should  come  when  none  of  her 
lineal  descendants  desire  to  reside  in  the  house  that  it  should  be 
taken  down.  It  will  be  a  loss  to  the  community  should  such  an 
event  come  to  pass ;  a  loss  which  will  be  felt  by  all  lovers  of  the 
antique  and  all  who  feel  a  proper  veneration  for  the  "boys  of  '76." 

Colonel  Page  died  June  6,  1806,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-four. 
The  memories  of  his  grandchildren  have  given  us  a  few  pictures  of 
the  last  days  of  the  genial  old  man  as  he  sat  in  his  chair  on  the 
lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  with  a  good  word  for  all  who  passed.  He 
is  buried  in  the  Plains  burying-ground,  and  his  epitaph  reads  thus  :  — 
"An   Officer   of   the   Revolution." 
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About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west  of  the  taverns  in  old 
Danvers,  and  situated  at  the  base  of  the  high,  rounded  hill  which 
is  crowned  by  the  large  and  costly  edifice  of  the  State  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  we  find  the  large  farmhouse  wherein  was  born 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  —  Israel  Putnam,  major- 
general  of  the  Continental  army,  and  familiarly  known  in  his 
own  day  and  ours  as  "  Old  Put." 

It  stands  in  what  might  be  called  a  region  of  Putnams.  One 
can  only  think,  while  walking  up  the  road,  of  a  transcription  of 
Tennyson's  "Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade;"  for  there  are  Put- 
nams to  right  of  us,  Putnams  to  left  of  us,  and  Putnams  in  front 
of  us.  In  fact,  the  Putnams  originally  owned  the  whole  district, 
and  I  hardly  think  they  have  ever  sold  any  of  it.  And  now 
their  name  has  been  given  to  the  village,  and  Putnamville  is 
nearly  all   Putnams,  as  it  should  be. 

The  house  is  a  fine  example  of  what  a  farmhouse  ought  to 
be,  and  what  the  most  of  our  New  England  farmhouses  are, — 
thrifty,  comfortable,  and  well-kept,  with  ample  barns  and  sheds 
for  the  reception  of  crops  and  the  well-being  of  the  livestock. 
A  row  of  noble  elms  shades  the  front,  while  on  the  eastern  side 
a  willow  of  unusual  size  spreads  its  far-reaching  arms  over  a 
good    portion    of    the    barnyard.       Around    the   dooryard    by   the 


front  entrance  runs  a  hedge,  which  is  so  much  of  a  rarity  here- 
abouts that  the  people  of  whom  you  inquire  the  location  of  the 
house  will  tell  you  that  "It's  the  house  with  the  hedge  around  it." 

The  house  itself  is  quite  large,  and  is  composed  of  three 
parts,  dating  back  to  different  generations,  and,  in  fact,  repre- 
senting three  centuries ;  for  the  middle  part  was  built  in  1648, 
the  front  in  1744,  and  the  ell  was  added  between  1800  and  1810. 
But  so  well  preserved  is  it,  and  so  kindly  cared  for,  that  its  age 
is  not  apparent ;  and  many  a  house  which  has  seen  less  years 
than  the  last  addition  to  the  Putnam  is  in  far  worse  condition. 
But  alas  for  the  days  of  heavy  timber  and  oak  construction ! 
They  have  left  us  some  good  examples  of  how  houses  might  be 
built,  beside  which  our  frame  structures  of  to-day  seem  like 
houses  made  of  straw,   which  the  first  breeze  will  demolish. 

John  Putnam,  from  whom  all  Putnamville  and  the  remainder 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States  bearing  the  same  name 
trace  their  ancestry,  came  to  this  country  and  settled  in  Salem 
about  1633.  His  home  had  been  in  Buckinghamshire,  England  ; 
and  with  him,  from  the  mother  country,  came  his  wife  and  three 
grown-up  sons,  Thomas,  Nathaniel,  and  John.  In  1641  he  was 
granted  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Salem  Village,  and  here  he  died 
in   1662.      Nathaniel  and  John  settled    in   the  western   part   of   the 
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village;  the  estate  belonging  to  John  including  what  is  now  known 
as  Oak  Knoll,  for  nearly  a  score  of  years  the  residence  of  the 
poet  Whittier. 

Thomas  first  settled  in  Lynn,  where  we  find  him  one  of  the 
board  of  selectmen  in  1643.  His  residence  here  was  short,  how- 
•ever ;  for  having  received  a  grant  of  land  in  Salem  Village,  near 
to  his  father  and  brother,  in  1640,  he  soon  made  plans  to  occupy 
it.  While  in  Lynn,  in  1643,  he  had  married  Ann  Holyoke,  who 
-was  a  sister  to  the  grandfather  of  President  Holyoke  of  Harvard 
'College.  In  1648  he  built  the  middle  portion  of  the  house  now 
standing,  and  which  has  descended  from  father  to  son  for  six 
generations. 

Thomas  Putnam  was  a  very-  important  man  in  the  little  col- 
ony about  this  time.  His  name  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
town  and  church  records.  In  1648  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  grand  jury,  which*  causes  us  to  remember  that,  even  in  the 
early  years  of  the  settlements,  crimes  were  committed  and  had 
to  be  punished.  In  1655  he  was  chosen  constable,  at  that  time 
the  most  important  office  in  the  town,  carrying  with  it  almost 
complete  supervision  over  the  doings  of  the  people.  Thomas 
was  also  the  first  parish  clerk  at  Salem  Village ;  so  we  may  well 
believe  that  little  went  on  in  town  without  his  knowledge,  and 
without   feeling  his  guiding  hand. 

His  first  wife  died  about  this  time,  although  the  exact  date 
cannot  be  determined  with  accuracy ;  and  in  1666  he  took  for  a 
second  wife  Mary  Veren,  widow  of  Nathaniel  Veren,  who  was 
a  wealthy  merchant  of  Salem.  By  this  marriage  Thomas  acquired 
large  properties  in  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes  ;  and  with  the  addition 


of  the  double  inheritance  which  came  to  him  as  the  eldest  son 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  four  years  before,  he  became  what 
was  considered  in  those  days  a  rich  man.  He  died  in  1686,  at 
the  age  of  seventy,  leaving  two  sons  by  his  first  wife,  Thomas 
and  Edward,  generally  known  as  "  Deacon  "  Edward,  and  one  son, 
Joseph,  by  his  second  wife,  Mary. 

Thus  we  see  that  from  the  three  sons  of  the  original  John 
Putnam,  Thomas,  Nathaniel,  and  John,  have  descended  the 
multitude  of  Putnams  now  scattered  throughout  the  land.  At 
present,  as  far  as  heard  from,  they  number  about  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  ;  and  among  this  number  many  have  be- 
come celebrated  in  different  walks  in  life.  The  family  have 
always  been  prominent  in  town,  State,  and  national  affairs,  and 
the  genealogy  of  the  family  contains  many  names  deserving  of 
prominent  mention.  But  as  this  history  relates  to  the  house 
more  than  to  the  family,  we  shall  have  to  confine  ourselves  to 
those  who  have  lived  on  the  old  place,  else  we  should  find  our 
pages  extending  far  beyond  the  limited  number  assigned  to  this 
article. 

An  item  from  the  parish  records  of  the  year  1684  states  that 
at  the  apportionment  of  seats  in  the  meeting-house  at  the  Village, 
Mrs.  Putnam  was  seated  in  the  first  or  principal  pew  reserved  for 
women.  It  was  customary  in  those  days  for  the  men  to  occupy 
one  side  of  the  church  and  the  women  the  other,  and  the  best 
places  were  always  given  to  those  in  authority  or  to  those  occu- 
pying high  social  positions.  Here  we  see  the  standing  of  the 
family  clearly  defined. 

The   two  eldest   sons   of    Thomas   the  first,  on   reaching   man's 
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estate,  established  themselves  farther  to  the  west,  on  the  road 
to  Middleton,  and  pass  out  of  our  story  here.  The  younger  son, 
Joseph,  born  in  1670,  remained  at  home  and  succeeded  to  the 
old  homestead.  When  twenty  years  of  age  he  married  Elizabeth 
Porter,  who  was  two  years  his  junior,  and  it  was  during  the  first 
two  years  of  their  wedded  life  that  he  had  a  chance  to  show  the 
courage  which  was  in  him,  and  which  descended  in  such  a  plenti- 
ful degree  to  his  youngest  son,  the  general  ;  for  Joseph  Putnam 
was  one  of  the  few  of  those  who  dared  protest  against  the 
wretched  and  wicked  acts  of  the  witchcraft  accusers.  He  was, 
indeed,  one  of  the  boldest  in  a  good  cause;  for  it  was  risking  life, 
and  all  that  life  held  most  dear,  to  raise  a  voice  against  the  cruel 
murders  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  religion.  To  incur  the  re- 
sentment of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  was  to  invite  accusa- 
tion, and  accusation  was  invariably  conviction,  and  conviction  was 
death. 

So  for  six  months  young  Joseph  kept  his  best  horse  saddled 
night  and  day,  prepared  to  fly  if  the  dread  summons  should 
come.  His  firearms  were  kept  ready;  and  it  was  known  that  he 
would  defend  himself  if  necessary,  even  if  it  should  cost  the 
lives  of  his  would-be  captors.  And  when  poor  Rebecca  Nurse 
was  tried,  he  was  one  of  the  forty  townspeople  who  signed  the 
paper  testifying  to  her  good  character,  and  whose  names  have 
been  recorded  as  a  roll  of  honor  on  the  tablet  in  the  little  bury- 
ing-graund  where  the  good  old  lady  sleeps.  But  the  reaction 
came,  and  Joseph's  life  was  no  longer  in  peril.  His  bravery  at 
this  trying  time  is  deserving  of  "especial  mention,  as  he  had  the 
moral  courage  to  stand  up  for  the  right  in  defiance  of  the  clergy 


and  judges.  The  story  of  the  accusation  and  escape  of  his  sis- 
ter, which  has  been  given  many  times  as  the  cause  of  his  bold 
stand,  is  now  considered  doubtful.  He  spoke  against  superstition 
alone,  and  had  no  personal  feeling  in  the  matter. 

Joseph  had  three  sons,  named  respectively  William,  David, 
and  Israel.  Of  William  we  know  but  little.  Israel  is  the  one 
whose  deeds  have  given  the  family  name  so  much  deserved  repu- 
tation and  of  whose  adventurous  life  so  much  has  been  written. 
On  coming  of  age  he  left  the  old  home,  and  of  his  subsequent 
life  a  short  review  is  given  later.  It  was  David  who  remained  at 
home,  succeeding  to  the  estate  on  the  death  of  his  father. 

David  Putnam  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  Dan- 
vers  for  over  fifty  years,  filling  many  offices  of  public  trust  in  a 
most  acceptable  manner.  He  was  also  a  soldier,  although  not 
so  distinguished  as  his  younger  brother,  being  generally  known 
as  Colonel  David.  It  is  a  popular  tradition  that  "  Colonel  David 
Putnam  rode  the  best  horse  in  the   Province." 

It  was  David  Putnam  who  built  the  addition  to  the  front  of 
the  old  house,  thereby  doubling  its  size.  The  family  had  now 
increased  largely  in  numbers,  the  town  records  during  the  eigh- 
teenth and  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuries  showing 
a  large  proportion  of  Putnams  to  the  whole  population. 

Four  sons  were  born  to  David,  three  of  whom  bore  the  family 
names  of  William,  Joseph,  and  Israel,  while  the  fourth  was  chris- 
tened Jesse.  William  became  a  prosperous  merchant  in  Boston, 
and  Jesse  was  sent  to  college,  his  older  brothers  sharing  the 
expense  of  his  tuition. 

Few  family   histories   can   show   a   record   of   a   large   property 
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passing  down  through  successive  generations  with  never  a  disa- 
greement among  the  numerous  heirs.  Yet  such  is  the  case  here. 
Brotherly  kindness  has  ever  actuated  the  members  of  the  family 
in  their  dealings  with  one  another  and  with  the  world.  Tradition 
says  that  after  the  death  of  David,  his  sons,  Joseph  and  Israel, 
went  over  the  property  together,  each  choosing  what  pleased 
him  best  ;  and  when  they  compared  notes  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  selections,  each  found  he  had  that  which  the  other  wanted 
not.  How  much  more  agreeable  is  the  task  of  the  historian 
when  such  is  the  case  !  No  lawsuits,  no  covetousness,  nothing 
but   peace. 

David's  son  Israel,  nephew  of  the  general,  thus  came  into 
possession  of  the  homestead,  and  after  him  the  place  descended 
to  his  son  Daniel.  What  a  succession  of  Bible  names  the  rec- 
ords of  the  family  show !  John,  Thomas,  Joseph,  David,  Israel, 
Daniel.  Is  it  to  this  that  the  family  regard  and  feeling  for  each 
other  are  due?     Is  there  something,   after  all,   in  a  name? 

It  was  Daniel  Putnam  who  added  the  ell  to  the  house  early 
in  the  present  century,  completing  the  construction  as  it  stands 
to-day.  Daniel  married  the  daughter  of  Stephen  Putnam,  a 
descendant  of  that  branch  of  the  family  who  trace  their  lineage 
back  to  Nathaniel  ;  and  of  his  twelve  children,  Miss  Susan  Put- 
nam is  the  present  owner.  Owing  to  poor  health,  Miss  Putnam 
has  spent  the  present  winter  —  1S93-4  —  with  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Philbrick,  who  lives  nearly  opposite  the  old  place.  Mrs.  Philbrick 
is  the  youngest  of  the  children  of  Daniel  Putnam,  and  is  the 
willow  of  the  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  who  was  for  over  twenty 
years  superintendent  of  schools  in   Boston. 


It  is  most  gratifying  to  find,  as  we  have  occasionally,  these 
old  houses  still  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  the  origi- 
nal owners.  It  gratifies  our  sense  of  fitness;  for  while  the  old 
family  retain  possession,  the  traditions  and  histories  are  cher- 
ished, the  old  relics  are  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another,  and  the  curious  stranger  is  welcomed  with  a  touch  of 
honest  pride  in  the  good  name  of  the  family.  In  a  case  like  this, 
one  could  hardly  expect  new-comers  of  a  different  race  and  name 
to  keep  the  room  where  "  Old  Put  "  was  born  as  near  to  the  origi- 
nal condition  as  it  is  kept  to-day.  We  were  told,  and  we  had 
read,  that  the  room  was  unchanged  from  what  it  was  on  that 
winter  morning  in  1 7 1 8,  when  the  soldier  that  was  to  be,  first 
saw  the  light,  and  we  had  almost  expected  to  find  some  chil- 
dren's playthings  scattered  around  the  floor,  —  something  in  the 
way  of  toy  soldiers,  wooden  Indians,  or  some  other  warlike 
articles.  But  this  turned  out  to  be  one  of  those  pleasant  little 
exaggerations  which  are  met  with  so  constantly,  and  which  one 
would  frequently  like  to  believe.  The  present  owner  of  the 
house,  Miss  Susan  Putnam,  told  me,  however,  that  several  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  arrangement  and  furnishing  of  the  room  have 
been  made,  chief  among  which  are  the  removal  of  the  staircase 
which  formerly  came  into  the  room  and  the  papering  of  the 
walls,  which  took  place  during  the  present  century,  and  which 
was  put  on  in  squares,  called  blocks.  Yet  in  many  ways  the 
room  is  much  the  same  as  it  was  when  it  became  celebrated ; 
and,  until  the  present  winter,  visitors  have  always  been  shown 
into  the  room  and  over  the  balance  of  the  house.  But  now, 
for    the   first    time    since    the    house    was    built,    it    stands    empty. 
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What  its  future  may  be,  like  all  other  futures,  is  somewhat 
uncertain  ;  but  we  expect  to  see  no  changes  for  many  gener- 
ations yet. 

Of  the  life  of  General  Putnam  a  short  sketch  only  is  neces- 
sary here.  The  record  of  his  bold  adventures  every  schoolboy 
knows  by  heart.  His  ardent,  impetuous  courage  always  brought 
him  among  the  leaders  in  all  the  undertakings  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  in  numerous  cases  he  dared  to  lead  where  none 
dared  to  follow. 

He  was  married  in  1739  t0  Hannah  Pope,  and  went  to  live  in 
what  is  now  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  on  a  large  tract  of  land,  which  he 
had  purchased  with  his  brother-in-law.  Here  he  died,  May  19, 
1790,  having  received  a  stroke  of  paralysis  during  the  Revolution, 
which  obliged  him  to  relinquish   active  work. 

The  story  of  his  heroic  deeds  reads  like  a  chapter  from  one 
of  the  "Indian  stories"  we  used  to  read  in  boyhood.  His  vic- 
tory over  the  maddened  bull,  which  he  conquered  by  mounting 
and  driving  into  the  bog,  where  the  infuriated  animal  was  left  in 
the  mire,  smarting  from  the  pain  of  Putnam's  spurs;  his  bold 
entry  into  the  wolf's  den,  from  whence  he  returned  with  the 
body  of  the  she-wolf  which  had  caused  so  much  damage  among 
his  own  and  his  neighbors'  flocks  ;  his  capture  by  Indians,  and 
fortunate  rescue  by  a  French  officer  as  the  flames  were  curling 
around  his  limbs  ;  his  alacrity    in  responding  to  the  alarm   of  the 


messenger  from  Lexington,  leaving  the  plough  in  the  furrow  and 
galloping  off  to  the  scene  of  action  ;  his  subsequent  services  at 
Bunker  Hill,  and  numerous  other  engagements  of  the  war  for 
independence ;  his  escape  from  the  British  in  Connecticut  by 
riding  his  horse  down  a  steep  flight  of  stone  steps,  —  form  a 
series  of  brave  actions  such  as  would  only  be  possible  in  a 
frontier  country.  We  are  filled  with  admiration  for  such  a  man, 
for  it  was  such  as  he  who  have  given  to  New  England  the 
prestige  which  our  own  and  our  children's  deeds  must  maintain. 

The  room  where  he  was  born  is  lighted  by  the  two  small  win- 
dows over,  and  a  little  to  the  rear  of,  the  entrance  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  house,  which  is  shown  in  our  photograph.  The  great 
timbers  hewn  out  by  the  strong  arms  of  the  early  builders  may 
still  be  seen  ;  and  the  house  contains,  as  all  such  houses  do,  many 
interesting  relics.  In  the  yard  is  a  pear-tree  over  two  hundred 
years  old,  which  surprises  every  one  by  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  fruit  which  it  bears. 

It  was  with  much  reluctance  that  we  turned  away  from  the 
Putnam  homestead,  for  the  interest  in  these  old  places  grows  on 
one  with  more  extended  acquaintance.  Yet  new  fields  of  research 
opened  before  us,  each  seeming  to  offer  more  attractions  than 
those  already  visited.  So  we  packed  up  the  camera,  and  closed 
the  notebook,  and  started  across  the  town  to  the  Collins,  or 
"King"  Hooper  house,  of  which  more  in  the  next  chapter. 
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DAN  VERS. 


PERHAPS  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  old  houses  in  Danvers 
is  the  stately  mansion  variously  known  as  the  "King"  Hooper 
house,  the  General  Gage  house,  the  Collins  house,  and  The  Lin- 
dens. All  these  names  are  appropriate  ;  yet,  as  the  first  title  refers 
to  the  builder,  it  seems  best  that  the  house  should  be  known  by 
his   name. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  fancy  lingers  around  this  noble  estate. 
Its  very  appearance  starts  up  a  wondering,  imaginative  train  of 
thought,  for  here  is  something  different  from  the  most  of  the 
houses  of  the  colonial  and  provincial  periods.  In  no  better  way 
can  the  growth  in  prosperity  of  the  colonists  be  traced,  than  by 
comparing  one  of  the  little,  low,  black  houses,  which  may  be  seen 
by  the  dozen  throughout  these  early-settled  towns,  with  the  elabo- 
rate and  costly  residences  of  the  merchants,  such  as  Col.  Jeremiah 
Lee  ami  Robert  Hooper  of  Marblehead.  No  wonder  Mother  Eng- 
land looked  with  envious  eyes  on  her  enterprising  and  independent 
children  !  Were  they  not  learning  to  support  themselves  ?  and, 
more  than  that,  were  they  not  absorbing  a  very  fair  proportion 
ot  the  world's  commerce,  which  was  to  Great  Britain  as  the  apple 
of  her  eye?  They  built  their  own  ships,  and  outsailed  the  British 
boat  for  boat.  They  were  so  alert  and  active  that  "Yankee  sharp- 
ness"  became  a  by -word   which   has  not  yet  gone  out   of  fashion. 


So  the  English  Government  must  tax  them.  Of  what  use 
were  rich  colonies  if  not  to  help  support  the  Crown  ?  Yet  even 
then,  had  George  the  Third  listened  to  his  best  advisers,  all  might 
have  been  well,  at  least  for  a  time;  for  no  one  can  dispute  the 
self-evident  fact,  that  separation  was  bound  to  come,  sooner  or 
later.  Had  the  colonists  been  allowed  a  representative  in  Parlia- 
ment the  story  of  the  American  Revolution  would  have  read  far 
differently. 

The  date  of  the  erection  of  this  house  is  extremely  doubtful. 
By  some  historians  it  is  placed  at  about  the  year  1770,  but  by 
what  authority  I  am  unable  to  determine.  It  is  also  stated  that 
the  land  once  belonged  to  Governor  Endicott ;  and  in  this  there 
may  be  truth,  for  we  know  that  the  Puritan  governor  owned  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  acres  hereabouts.  After  his  death,  in  1665, 
his  property  became  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  and  for 
many  years  the  courts  were  called  upon  to  settle  disputed  lines 
and  boundaries.  Eventually  this  portion  became  the  property  of 
Dr.  Amos  Putnam,  often  referred  to  as  the  "good  old  Dr.  Amos." 
In  December,  1753,  a  deed  is  recorded  from  Dr.  Amos  Putnam  of 
Danvers,  Physician,  and  Hannah  his  wife,  to  Robert  Hooper,  Esq., 
of  Marblehead,  of  the  land  on  which  this  house  stands.  The  con- 
sideration   was    £186   13J.   4</.,   from   which   we    may   infer   that    the 
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tract  was  a  large  one.  In  1755  Mr.  Hooper  bought  more  land 
adjoining. 

Just  how  long  the  wealthy  merchant  waited  before  he  started 
his  house  we  cannot  say.  We  know  that  he  had  another  fine 
house  in  Marblehead,  which  is  still  standing  on  Washington 
Si  net.  We  find  no  positive  mention  of  this  house  in  Danvers 
until  1774.  Sometime  during  the  twenty  years,  between  the  date 
of  the  deed  and  its  occupancy  by  General  Gage,  the  house  was 
built,  but  the  exact  year  we  cannot  determine. 

Yet  whoever  the  builders,  and  whenever  they  did  their  work, 
it  was  well  done  ;  and  although  some  years  ago,  through  want  of 
repairs,  it  lost  somewhat  of  its  beauty,  it  has  now  been  restored  by 
the  efforts  of  the  present  owner,  Mr.  Francis  Peabody,  and  looks  as 
well  as,  if  not  better  than,  ever  before.  It  is  one  of  the  best  exam- 
ples  "1  provincial  architecture  now  standing  in  the  State.  It  is  of 
the  same  class  as  the  John  Hancock  house,  which  was  so  unfortu- 
nately taken  down,  and  which  the  good  people  of  Boston  would 
give  a  great  deal  to  be  able  to  replace. 

The  surrounding  gardens  are  in  keeping  with  the  character 
o!  the  house.  On  entering  the  grounds  a  straight  path  leads  up 
between  two  rows  of  linden-trees,  dividing  just  before  the  house 
is  reached,  and  enclosing  a  circular  plot  of  velvety  lawn.  A  low, 
board  fence  of  antique  design  surrounds  the  house  on  the  sides 
next  the  streets,  and  several  large  elms  and  numerous  smaller 
trees  and  shrubs  serve  to  complete  the  beauty  of  this  fine  old- 
fashioned  garden. 

The  house  is  panelled  on  the  outside,  and  is  painted  to  repre- 
sent   stone.     It    is   a  large   two-story   house,    with   a   gambrel   roof, 


surmounted  by  a  balustrade  similar  to  those  we  often  see  on  the 
better  houses  of  the  period.  Four  dormer  windows  show  in  the 
front  of  the  roof.  The  interior  is  richly  furnished,  but  on  account 
of  the  change  in  ownership  one  finds  here  only  the  family  treas- 
ures of  the  Peabodys.  The  relics  and  mementos  of  Robert  Hooper 
are  now  scattered  among  his  descendants. 

It  is  to  be  much  regretted  that  so  many  changes  have  come 
about  in  the  history  of  this  most  interesting  house.  Had  the 
Hooper  family  retained  possession,  what  stores  of  valuables  one 
might  have  found  under  this  ample  roof  ?  But  here  we  have 
no  family  records  or  traditions  to  draw  from.  All  vestiges  of 
the  wealthy  builder  have  gone.  Nothing  remains  but  his  house 
to  show  his  former  greatness. 

The  wide  hall  on  the  lower  floor  extends  the  length  of  the 
house  from  front  to  back.  On  the  right  side  the  stairs  ascend, 
a  wide,  straight  flight,  terminating  in  a  square  landing,  from  which 
it  is  but  a  few  steps  to  the  large  hall  on  the  second  floor.  The 
baluster  has  the  quaintly  turned  supports  often  noticed  in  houses 
of  this  style  and  time.  The  drawing-room  and  dining-room  have 
solidly  panelled  walls,  and  all  through  the  house  the  recessed 
window-seats  testify  to  the  thickness  of  the  walls. 

The  first  Robert  Hooper  who  came  over  to  America  was  born 
in  1607,  and  had  two  sons,  Robert  and  Henry.  In  1684  the  son 
Robert  married  Ann  Greenfield,  the  result  of  this  union  being 
a  son,  who  received  his  mother's  family  name  of  Greenfield.  It 
was  this  Greenfield  Hooper  who  was  the  father  of  Robert  Hooper 
the  third,  called  the  "King,"  who  was  born,  probably  in  Marble- 
head,  in  1 7 10. 
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The  first  mention  of  his  name  in  the  town  records  is  in  1747, 
where  we  read  that  a  school  for  poor  children  was  established  in 
Marblehead,  and  that  Mr.  Robert  Hooper,  Jr.,  agreed  to  pay  the 
expenses  and  the  salary  of  a  teacher,  provided  the  town  would 
erect  and  furnish  a  schoolhouse. 

Four  years  later,  March  19,  1 75 1,  at  a  town-meeting  held 
that  date,  we  find  recorded  "  the  thanks  of  the  town  to  Robert 
Hooper,  Esq.,  for  his  donation  of  a  Fire  Engine,  this  day  made 
to  the  town."  At  the  same  meeting  it  was  "Voted,  that  Capt. 
Nathan  Bowen,  Capt.  George  Newmarsh,  Robert  Hooper,  Esq., 
Capt.  Richard  Reed,  and  Mr.  Jeremiah  Lee  be  Firewards  for  the 
year  ensuing." 

At  this  time  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity.  Al- 
though beginning  life  as  a  poor  boy,  he  soon  commenced  to  accu- 
mulate wealth,  and  before  he  died  had  passed  from  poverty  to 
riches  and  back  again.  He  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  fish- 
ermen, with  whom  he  had  extensive  dealings,  and  it  was  from 
them  that  he  acquired  the  title  of  "King."  He  never  cheated 
them  ;  and  although  they  were  ignorant  men,  no  one  ever  com- 
plained that  he  took  any  advantage  of  their  ignorance.  Among 
51  lining  men  every  one  has  a  nick-name;  and  so  Robert  Hooper 
was  invested  with  the  title  of  "  King,"  partly  on  account  of  his 
grand  and  royal  way  of  living,  so  decided  a  contrast  to  the  sim- 
ple ways  of  the  fishermen  and  sailors,  but  mostly  because  of  his 
fairness  to  them.  He  treated  them  like  a  king,  and  they  felt 
much  more  respect  for  him  than  for  that  monarch  across  the 
seas   whom    they  turned   their  backs  on   later. 

Hooper's    name    was    known    in    all    the    ports    of    the    civilized 


world.  His  ships  were  seen  in  all  the  harbors  of  Europe,  and  he 
also  had  an  extended  trade  with  the  West  Indies.  In  December, 
1756,  his  schooner  Swallow,  commanded  by  Capt.  Philip  Lewis, 
while  en  route  from  Marblehead  to  the  West  Indies,  was  cap- 
tured by  French  cruisers,  and  some  of  the  crew  were  confined  in 
prison  for  several  years.  Commerce  on  the  sea  is  free  from 
many  perils  nowadays  which  were  common  then,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  danger  from   hostile  nations  and  pirates. 

Mr.  Hooper  was  chosen  with  Jeremiah  Lee  and  others  as  a 
committee  to  "petition  His  Majesty  to  disallow"  the  excise  act 
which  imposed  a  duty  on  liquors,  wines,  lemons,  oranges,  etc. 
Thus  we  see  that  at  this  time  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
his  patriotism  had  not  abated,  although  in  later  years  he  was 
classed  with  the  Tories.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  it  was 
so  much  from  lack  of  patriotism  that  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  king,  as  that  he  felt  his  interests  would  be  jeopardized  by 
any  open  rupture. 

In  the  summer  of  1774,  by  order  of  the  king,  Governor  Gage 
convened  the  General  Court  at  Salem  instead  of  Boston.  This 
edict,  the  passage  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  and  other  restrictive 
measures,  were  to  teach  the  people  of  Boston  the  folly  of  saying 
and  doing  as  they  pleased  when  such  words  and  actions  were 
displeasing  to  the  rulers  in  far-off  England.  So  Salem  was  made 
the  capital  of  the  State,  and  the  governor  looked  around  for  a 
convenient  and  satisfying  lodging.  He  was  met  by  Mr.  Hooper 
with  an  offer  of  the  hospitality  of  his  house;  and,  as  these  fine 
officers  thought  nothing  in  the  colonies  too  good  for  them,  the 
offer  was  accepted,  and  by  the  middle  of  July  he  was  comfortably 
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housed  and  agreeably  entertained,  at  the  same  time  being  within 
a  short  ride  of  the  legislative  halls  at   Salem. 

During  this  month  two  companies  of  the  Sixty-ninth  Regi- 
ment came  down  from  Boston  by  water.  They  landed  and  marched 
through  the  streets  of  Salem  and  out  to  the  governor's  head- 
quarters, where  they  encamped  on  the  wide  plains  in  front  of  the 
Hooper  house.  In  August  the  Fifty-ninth  Regiment  arrived,  and 
were  quartered  on  Winter  Island  in  Salem  Harbor,  where  Fort 
Pickering  now  stands. 

It  is  said  that  while  the  troops  were  quartered  in  Danvers 
all  possible  efforts  were  made  to  conciliate  the  people,  but  with- 
out avail.  The  sight  of  a  redcoat  never  failed  to  provoke  scorn- 
ful and  taunting  remarks  from  the  citizens,  who  did  not  forget 
the  Boston  Massacre  of  four  years  before,  nor  the  many  imposi- 
tions which  they  had  been  obliged  to  endure  from  the  govern- 
ment these  soldiers  represented.  The  governor  himself  was 
inclined  to  be  a  peacemaker.  He  wanted  to  pacify  the  people, 
yet  he  had  to  obey  his  orders  from  the  king,  and  he  did  not 
want  to  see  Great  Britain  lose  her  hold  on  the  colonies.  He 
found  himself  in  many  an  unfortunate  dilemma  before  his  term 
of  office  came  to  an  abrupt  end,  and  just  at  this  time  he  felt 
particularly  angry  and  mortified.  For  the  Court  only  held  eleven 
days,  and  then  dissolved  itself  and  proceeded  to  prepare  the  thir- 
teen colonies  for  a  war  to  the  death  with  Old   England. 

Nor  did  the  governor's  obliging  host  feel  any  more  comfortable 
over  the  turn  affairs  were  taking.  He  had  entertained  dignitaries 
before  without  incurring  the  displeasure  of  his  fellow-townsmen  ; 
but    now  all   was   changed,  and   he   found   himself    counted    among 


the  Tories.  All  sorts  of  stories  have  been  circulated  relative  to 
his  attitude  at  the  time,  and  it  would  seem  that  he  must  have 
been  seriously  suspected  of  being  hostile  to  the  cause  of  liberty; 
for  at  a  town-meeting  held  in  May,  1775,  a  letter  was  read  -from 
Mr.  Hooper,  which  contained  a  denial  from  him  of  any  feelings 
inimicable  to  the  welfare  of  the  colonies,  and  which  was  "  voted 
not  satisfactory  to  the  inhabitants."  Some  time  later  he  made  a 
more  public  recantation  of  Toryism,  and  thereby  saved  his  prop- 
erty from  confiscation  and  his  name  from  evil  repute. 

But  he  found  his  business  gone.  Many  of  the  fishermen  were 
manning  privateers,  and  all  commerce  was  at  a  standstill.  His 
property  dwindled  away  as  fast  as  it  had  accumulated,  and  he  died, 
in  1790,  insolvent.  An  eventful  life  was  his,  and  not  without  its 
lessons.  For  had  he  but  taken  his  stand  along  with  Colonel  Lee 
and  Elbridge  Gerry,  and  others  of  his  fellow-merchants  of  Marble- 
head,  his  name  might  now  be  resting  with  theirs  on  the  high  altar 
of  Fame. 

Governor  Gage  remained  the  guest  of  Mr.  Hooper  but  a  few 
weeks,  and  the  27th  of  August  found  him  again  in  Boston.  It  may 
have  been  rumors  of  the  warlike  preparations  of  the  people  which 
hurried  him  back,  for  four  days  later  he  sent  an  expedition  which 
seized  the  minute-men's  store  of  powder  in  the  old  mill  (still  stand- 
ing) at  Ten-Hills  Farm  in  Somerville.  The  rumpus  which  this 
action  stirred  up  may  have  caused  him  to  feel  the  need  of  all  his 
troops  near  him,  for  on  the  10th  of  September  the  Fifty-ninth  and 
the  two  companies  of  the  Sixty-fourth  broke  camp  and  returned  to 
the  "  Hub."  It  was  the  last  appearance  of  the  redcoats  in  the 
streets  of    Salem,  with    the   exception   of    the  harmless    and    futile 
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expedition  of  Colonel  Leslie  in  February  succeeding,  where  the 
force  of  the  British  arms  was  held  in  check  by  an  open  draw- 
bridge. 

In  course  of  time  the  house  came  into  the  possession  of  Judge 
Benajah  Collins,  by  whose  name  it  is  sometimes  known.  Later,  the 
Tapley  family  were  owners  for  a  time,  and  in  1848  we  find  it  owned 
and  occupied  by  Rev.  P.  S.  Ten-Broeck,  who  was  a  grandson  of  Gen. 
Abraham  Ten-Broeck  of  distinguished  Revolutionary  fame.  The 
house  was,  at  this  time,  a  girls'  boarding-school  ;  and  we  question  if 
location  more  suitable  could  be  found  in  the  State.  We  have  heard 
that  walls  have  ears.  Had  they  but  tongues  as  well,  how  easy  would 
be  our  task  ?  'Twere  but  to  ask,  and  these  silent  walls,  which  have 
seen  these  things  which  we  try  so  hard  to  imagine,  would  unfold 
their  tales,  so  full  of  life's  comedy  and  tragedy. 

The  old  front  door,  which  once  swung  in  and  out  to  receive  the 
master  and  his  guests,  and  which  is  now  carefully  preserved  in  one 
of  the  small  apartments  of  the  house,  can  tell  us  a  story  even  now, 
for  bored  through  the  thickest  panel  is  the  round  hole  made  by  a 
musket-ball.  Who  fired  it  and  why  ?  Tis  easy  to  ask,  but  hard  to 
answer.  Some  say  it  was  fired  as  a  warning  to  the  supposed  Tory 
owner.      One  authority  states  that  it  was  done  while  Gage  was  an 


occupant  of  the  house,  and  hints  that  this  was  one  cause  of  his  short 
stay.     An  old  account,  published  in  1848,  says  :  — 

"  The  house  which  General  Gage  occupied  was  much  ornamented,  and  is  still 
a  stately  edifice  for  this  part  of  the  country.  In  its  front  were  heavy  posts  orna- 
mented with  large  balls,  or  spheres,  which  were  sheathed  with  lead.  As  a  party  of 
our  countrymen  were  going  to  join  the  patriot  army,  the  tempting  sight  of  the  lead 
made  them  forget  private  rights,  and  they  began  to  strip  the  spheres.  The  owner 
of  the  mansion  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  British  interests;  he  came  to  the  door, 
tailed  them  rebels  and  knaves,  and,  as  was  natural,  used  strong  and  plain  language. 
One  man  pointed  his  musket  towards  him  and  fired,  and  the  mark  of  the  bullet 
still  remains  in  the  door  by  which  he  was  standing."  —  Hon.  Mr.  King. 

However  it  came  there,  one  cannot  deny  its  being,  and  every 
visitor  —  and  there  are  hundreds  in  the  summer-time — inserts  a 
finger,  and  goes  away  with  a  little  better  idea  of  what  a  revolution 
means.  One  silent,  inanimate  witness  like  this  is  better  than  a 
roomful  of  pictures  or  a  score  of  histories. 

Descendants  of  Robert  Hooper  still  retain  possession  of  the 
portrait  by  Copley  of  Mr.  Hooper,  painted  in  1767,  and  also  of 
the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Hooper,  and  of  Mr.  Hooper's  son  and  his  son's 
wife.  We  should  like  to  have  seen  them  hanging  in  the  house 
which  the  merchant  built,  and  which  has  been,  and  probably  will  be 
for  many  years  to  come,  one  of  the  finest  houses  in  the  State. 
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DAN  VERS. 


Something  over  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  birthplace  of 
General  Putnam  is  an  old  house,  which  has  the  most  pathetic  and 
melancholy  history  of  any  we  shall  find  in  the  State.  Around  it 
the  waves  of  superstition  beat,  until  the  home  was  wrecked,  and  the 
good  old  mother  had  been  sacrificed.  The  peaceful  Christian  home 
was  broken  up ;  where  once  was  joy  and  happiness,  all  was  black 
despair.  Yet  did  the  simple  faith  of  the  aged  woman  not  abate  ; 
she  died  a  martyr's  death,  and  her  children  lived  to  see  her  memory 
honored,  and  her  enemies  discomfited  and  ashamed. 

Even  in  the  matter  of  age  the  house  would  be  worthy  of  our 
attention  ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  wooden  houses  now  standing  in 
the  State  and  occupied  as  a  dwelling,  which  retains  its  original 
appearance.  The  Roger  Williams  house  in  Salem  probably  ante- 
dates it  a  year  or  two,  but  so  extensive  have  been  its  alterations  that 
we  can  hardly  imagine  the  formation  of  the  first  structure.  The 
Cradock  house  in  Medford  is  probably  older  by  two  years  than  the 
Nurse  homestead,  yet  the  date  is  not  so  positive  as  in  this  case. 
Then,  too,  the  Cradock  is  a  brick  house,  and,  therefore,  is  not  in  the 
same  class  as  the  Nurse.  There  are  several  others  throughout  the 
State  erected  about  the  same  time  as  this  house,  but  few  which  have 
stood  so  Ions  with  as  little  change. 

It  is  all  the  more  remarkable  that  so  little  alteration  has  taken 


place  here,  when  we  shall  notice  the  number  of  changes  in  the 
ownership  of  the  house  and  farm.  Nothing  but  minor  repairs, 
such  as  were  needed  to  protect  the  walls  from  the  ravages  of  the 
weather,  have  been  made,  if  we  except  the  removal  of  the  old- 
fashioned  brick  ovens  which  were  so  much  in  use  before  the  dis- 
covery of  coal.  Even  a  shaft  of  lightning,  which  damaged  a  tree 
in  the  yard  and  spread  itself  all  over  the  house  in  1866,  left  no 
trace  of  its  power. 

The  house  differs  in  manner  of  construction  from  the  other 
Danvers  houses  we  have  been  considering,  although  there  are 
many  scattered  about  the  town  of  similar  build  which  lack  im- 
portant events  in  their  history  to  make  them  celebrated.  The 
timbers  were  hewn  of  hardest  oak,  and  are  more  durable  to-day 
than  much  of  the  lumber  used  in  modern  house-building.  The 
lean-to  roof  reaches  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground  at  the  back  ; 
and  the  old  chimney,  rising  in  the  centre,  is  plastered  over,  as 
was  the  manner  of  chimney-building  in  early  times  The  old 
rock  at  the  door  is,  no  doubt,  the  original  doorstep,  now  worn 
smooth  with  the  footsteps  of  the  people  of  three  centuries.  On 
this  doorstone  Judge  Bishop  welcomed  his  many  distinguished 
guests  ;  on  this  stone  the  wife  of  John  Endicott,  the  governor's 
son,   paused   to  glance  over  the  rolling   plains  out  to   the  sea  ere 
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she  entered  her  new  home  ;  over  this  stone  may  have  passed 
poor  Rebecca  Nurse,  as  she  left  her  house  for  the  last  time 
alive  ;  and  over  it  again,  a  few  months  later,  her  husband  and 
sons  brought  her  last  remains.  If  that  day  comes  when  "the 
stones  shall  cry  out,"  shall   not  this  one  be  heard  from  ? 

The  land  on  which  the  house  stands  was  granted  January  16, 
1636,  to  Townsend  Byshop  (now  spelled  Bishop),  who  was  a  judge 
in  the  local  court,  and  a  man  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
early  days  of  the  settlement.  He  built  this  house  and  spent 
much  money  in  improving  the  land  ;  for  we  learn  that  when  he 
sold  the  place,  in  1641,  there  were,  according  to  the  deed,  "edifices, 
gardens,  yards,  enclosures,  and  meadows,"  indicating  that  much 
hard  labor  had  been  expended  in  clearing  the  virgin  land  and  in 
laying  out  the  grounds.  Henry  Chickering  was  the  second  owner, 
and  he  held  only  until  1648,  when  the  estate  was  purchased  for 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  by  Governor  Endicott,  who,  includ- 
ing this  property,  owned  about  a  thousand  acres  in  this  district. 
When  the  governor's  oldest  son  John  married,  in  1653,  his 
father  settled  this  property  on  him,  and  gave  him  the  deed  in 
1662.  After  the  governor's  death  in  1665,  there  was  a  long  wran- 
gle over  the  terms  of  the  settlement  and  the  deed  ;  but  the  courts 
decided  that  the  deed  was  good,  and  John  retained  the  farm.  In 
February,  1668,  he  died  and,  as  he  left  no  children,  the  estate 
passed  to  his  widow.  A  few  months  later  she  married  Rev.  James 
Allen,  of  the  First  Church,  Boston  ;  and  at  her  death,  five  years 
later,  she  left  the  property  to  her  husband.  Mr.  Allen  already 
owned  considerable  land,  and  with  this  legacy  found  himself  quite 
•'  well  off." 


The  many  law-suits  and  controversies  over  rights  and  bounda- 
ries have  given  this  estate  very  prominent  mention  on  the  records, 
and  in  that  way  have  enabled  historians  to  trace  the  progress  of 
improvement  on  the  land,  and  to  fix  the  date  of  the  erection 
of  the  house  very  accurately.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
this  is  the  original  house  built  by  Townsend  Bishop,  and  owned 
and  occupied  by  those  we  have  named  successively. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1678,  Mr.  Allen  sold  the  farm  to  Francis 
Nurse  for  four  hundred  pounds.  This,  it  will  be  noticed,  was  two 
and  one-half  times  the  amount  paid  by  Governor  Endicott  thirty 
years  before.  Yet  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Allen  set  the  price  rather 
high  on  account  of  the  very  liberal  terms  of  payment,  which 
allowed  twenty-one  years  before  the  entire  amount  should  fall 
due.  Francis  Nurse  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Salem,  and 
had  lived  for  forty  years  near  the  North  River,  between  the  main 
settlement  of  Salem  and  the  ferry  to  Beverly.  He  was  what  was 
called  a  tray-maker,  and  was  much  respected  by  his  neighbors. 
He  was  often  called  upon  to  settle  disputed  questions,  and  his 
judgment  was  always  relied  on. 

At  the  time  of  his  purchase  of  this  estate  he  was  fifty-eight 
years  of  age,  his  wife  Rebecca  being  one  year  younger.  They 
had  brought  up  a  large  family,  consisting  of  four  sons  and  four 
daughters,  and  as  their  children  married  they  were  given  parts  of 
the  estate,  which  consisted  of  three  hundred  acres;  and  so  they 
all  lived,  one  large,  united  family,  happy  in  each  other  and  grow- 
ing more  prosperous  each  year. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  in  the  same  year  in  which  Francis 
Nurse  came  here  to  live,  his  daughters   Mary  and  Elizabeth  were 
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married,  the  double  wedding  being  a  very  joyful  affair  in  the 
family.  Grandchildren  played  about  the  place,  and  before  the 
sad  tragedy  of  1692  there  were  two  great-grandchildren.  They 
all  looked  up  to  "Granny"  for  counsel  and  advice,  which  was 
freely  given  by  the  pious  old  lady. 

So  matters  went  along  until  the  excitement  over  witchcraft 
made  itself  felt.  A  few  silly,  wicked  girls  claimed  to  be  be- 
witched, and  on  being  questioned  as  to  who  had  bewitched  them, 
accused  several  persons  of  biting,  pinching,  and  torturing  them. 
The  most  absurd  acts  were  attributed  to  those  accused  ;  and  as 
matters  went  on,  the  accusers  scrupled  at  nothing,  but  invented 
all  manner  of  lies  and  ridiculous,  cruel  statements,  as  to  the  so- 
called  witches'  companionship  with  evil  spirits.  Many  of  the  best 
people  were  accused  ;  and  as  the  children  were  considered  to  be 
controlled  by  the  witches,  and  therefore  not  responsible  for  their 
Niiange  actions,  their  stories  were  believed,  even  when  they  com- 
plained of  those  whose  characters  were  irreproachable. 

It  soon  became  dangerous  for  any  one  to  champion  the  cause 
of  the  poor  creatures  so  unjustly  suspected;  for  to  favor  them  was 
equivalent  to  being  one  of  them  in  the  blinded  eyes  of  the 
excited  populace.  As  we  look  back  on  those  dark  days  we  can 
hardly  realize  that  such  things  were  possible  only  two  centuries 
ago.  The  facts  in  this  case  are  certainly  much  "stranger  than 
fiction"  could  be. 

Presently  there  was  some  talk  that  "  Goody  "  Nurse  was  a 
witch  ;  and  one  day  she  was  visited  by  two  men  who  asked  her 
some  questions  leading  towards  an  admission  on  her  part  that  she 
influenced   certain    persons.     The  poor  old   woman  was  feeble   and 


delicate  in  health,  and  was  partially  deaf,  so  that  she  often  made 
answers,  innocent  enough  in  themselves,  but  which  these  inquisi- 
tors, if  we  may  call  them  such,  twisted  to  suit  their  purposes. 
Even  scriptural  quotations,  which  she  was  much  in  the  habit  of 
using,  were  made  to  work  against  her,  and  so  a  warrant  was  sworn 
out  and  she  was  arrested. 

At  the  preliminary  examination,  before  the  magistrates  John 
Hathorne  and  Jonathan  Curwen,  or  Corwin,  who  at  that  time 
lived  in  the  Roger  Williams  house  in  Salem,  the  same  wretched 
farce  was  enacted  as  in  the  case  of  all  the  other  suspects.  She 
was  accused  of  having  visited  and  tortured  certain  witnesses,  when 
she  proved  that  she  was  at  home  and  so  ill  as  to  be  unable  to 
leave  her  bed.  When  she  raised  her  hand  to  her  head  her  perse- 
cutors did  the  same,  complaining  that  she  was  striking  them  in 
the  head.  All  manner  of  things  were  charged  against  her,  yet 
through  it  all  she  manifested  the  same  forbearing  Christian  spirit. 
Finally,  when  asked  if  she  was  guilty  of  being  a  witch,  she  an- 
swered, "  I  can  only  say,  before  my  eternal  Father  I  am  innocent, 
and  God  will  clear  my  innocency." 

It  was  of  no  avail,  however  ;  and  she  was  committed  to  jail  in 
Boston,  where  she  was  kept  in  chains  for  several  weeks  awaiting 
her  formal  trial.  In  June  she  was  brought  back  in  a  cart  over 
the  sixteen  miles  of  rough  road  along  with  a  number  of  others, 
all  being  ironed  ;  for  it  was  thought  that  they  might  fly  away  or 
disappear  in  some  other  mysterious  manner  unless  they  were  se- 
curely fastened. 

The  Court  met  in  Salem  on  Wednesday,  June  29,  the  court- 
room and  the  adjacent    streets    being   crowded   with   a  maddened, 
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delirious  throng,  who  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  these,  their  fellow- 
creatures.  At  the  trial  the  following  paper  was  submitted  which 
is  worthy  of  preservation  here,  as  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  hero- 
ism of  those  who  signed  it,  knowing  that  they  did  so  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives  :  — 

"  Wc,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  being  desired  by  Goodman  Nurse 
to  declare  what  we  know  concerning  his  wife's  conversation  for  some  time  past, — 
we  i  an  testify  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  we  have  known  her  for  many 
yens  ;  and,  according  to  our  observation,  her  life  and  conversation  were  according 
to  her  profession,  and  we  never  had  any  cause  or  grounds  to  suspect  her  of  any 
such  thing  as  she  is  now  accused  of."     (Signed) 


Israel  Porter. 
Elizaheth  Porter. 
Edward  Bishop.  Sr. 
Hannah  Bishop. 
Joshua  Kea. 
Sarah  Rea. 
Sarah  Leach. 
John  Putnam. 
Rebecca  Putnam. 
Joseph  Huh  hinson,  Sr. 
Lydia  Hutchinson. 
William  <  >sburn. 
Hannah  Osburn. 


Joseph  Holton,  Sr. 
Sarah  Holton. 
Benjamin  Putnam. 
Sarah  Putnam. 
Job  Swinnerton. 
Esther  Swinnerton. 
Joseph  Herrick,  Sr. 
Samuel  Abbey. 
Hepzibah  Rea. 
Daniel  Andrew. 
Sarah  Andrew. 
Daniel  Rea. 
Sarah  Putnam. 


Jonathan  Putnam. 
Liyda  Putnam. 
Walter  Phillips,  Sr. 
Nathaniel  Felton,  Sr. 
Margaret  Phillips. 
Tabitha  Phillips. 
Joseph  Houlton.  Jr. 
Samuel  Endicott. 
Elizabeth  Buxton. 
Samuel  Aborn,  Sr. 
Isaac  Cook. 
Elizabeth  Cook. 
Joseph  Putnam. 


These  thirty-nine  names  represented  some  of  the  most  influen- 
tial families  in  Salem  Village,  and  should  have  had  great  weight 
among  the  testimony.  The  last  name,  Joseph  Putnam,  is  that  of 
the  father  of  Gen.  Israel  Putnam,  and  the  Jonathan  Putnam  men- 


tioned was  one  of  the  two  complainants  who  procured  the  warrant 
for  the  arrest  of  her  whom  he  now  strove  to  defend.  In  addition 
to  this  paper  another  of  similar  import  was  signed  by  Nathaniel 
Putnam,  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  village,  and  who  was  the 
second  son  of  the  first  John   Putnam  who  settled  in  Danvers. 

The  same  evidence  was  introduced  as  at  the  preliminary  trial, 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  prejudice  of  the  Court  and  the  people 
against  her,  Rebecca  Nurse  was  found  "  Not  Guilty "  by  the 
jury,  although  four  others  tried  at  the  same  time  were  convicted. 
These  were  Sarah  Good,  Sarah  Wildes,  Elizabeth  How,  and 
Susanna  Martin.  Calef  says,  regarding  the  verdict  in  favor  of 
Rebecca  Nurse:  — 

"  Immediately  all  the  accusers  in  the  Court,  and,  suddenly  after,  all  the  afflicted 
out  of  Court  made  an  hideous  outcry,  to  the  amazement,  not  only  of  the  spectators, 
but  the  Court  also  seemed  strangely  surprised.  One  of  the  judges  expressed  him- 
self not  satisfied  :  another  of  them,  as  he  was  going  off  the  bench,  said  they  would 
have  her  indicted  anew.  The  chief-justice  said  he  would  not  impose  on  the  jury, 
but  intimated  as  if  they  had  not  well  considered  one  expression  of  the  prisoner 
when  she  was  upon  trial ;  viz.,  that  when  one  Hobbs,  who  had  confessed  herself 
to  be  a  witch,  was  brought  into  court  to  witness  against  her,  the  prisoner,  turning 
her  head  to  her,  said,  'What!  do  you  bring  her?  She  is  one  of  us ;' or  words 
to  that  effect.  This,  together  with  the  clamors  of  the  accusers,  induced  the  jury 
to  go  out  again,  after  their  verdict  '  Not  Guilty.'" 

When  Rebecca  heard  that  these  words  had  been  used  against 
her  she  made  the  following  declaration  :  — 

"  These  presents  do  humbly  show  to  the  honored  Court  and  jury,  that  I,  being 
informed  that  the  jury  brought  me  in  guilty  upon  my  saying  that  Goodwife  Hobbs 
and  her  daughter  were  of  our  company  ;  but  I  intended  no  otherwise  than  as  they 
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were  prisoners  with  us,  and  therefore  did  then,  and  yet  do,  judge  them  not  legal 
evidence  against  their  fellow-prisoners.  And  I,  being  something  hard  of  hearing 
and  full  of  grief,  none  informing  me  how  the  court  took  up  my  words,  and  there- 
fore had  no  opportunity  to  declare  what  I  intended  when  I  said  they  were  of  our 
COmp  my." 

Yet  it  was  of  no  avail.  This  careless  expression  cost  her  her 
life,  The  jury  returned  a  second  time  with  a  verdict  of  "  Guilty," 
and  she  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  with  the  others  on  July  19. 
Calef  further  says  :  — 

"  After  her  condemnation,  the  governor  saw  cause  to  grant  a  reprieve,  which, 
when  known  (and  some  say  immediately  upon  granting),  the  accusers  renewed 
their  dismal  outcries  against  her ;  insomuch  that  the  governor  was  by  some  Salem 
gentlemen  prevailed  upon  to  recall  the  reprieve,  and  she  was  executed  with  the  rest." 

Referring  to  this  trial,  Charles  W.  Upham  of  Salem,  the  cele- 
brated  historian  and  authority  on  witchcraft  and  all  that  concerns 
Salem  and  vicinity,  says:  "There  is  no  more  disgraceful  record 
in  the  judicial  annals  of  the  country  than  that  which  relates  the 
trial  of  this  excellent  woman." 

The  records  of  the  First  Church,  Salem,  contain  the  following 
entry  :  — 

"  1692,  July  3.  —  After  sacrament,  the  elders  propounded  to  the  church,  —  and 
it  was.  by  an  unanimous  vote,  consented  to,  —  that  our  sister  Nurse,  being  a  con- 
victed witch  by  the  court,  and  condemned  to  die,  should  be  excommunicated; 
which  was  accordingly  done  in  the  afternoon,  she  being  present." 

This  meant  that  Mr.  Noyes,  one  of  the  elders,  as  the  clergy 
were  then  called,  delivered  her  body  over  to  the  Devil,  as  she  was 


supposed  to  have  given  her  soul  years  before.  About  twenty  years 
later,  when  the  people  had  recovered  from  this  most  unaccountable 
frenzy,  it  was  voted  to  blot  out  the  above  record  from  the  books 
of  the  church  ;  and  so  Rebecca  Nurse  was  recognized  as  the  good 
Christian  woman  that  she  was. 

And  so  the  clay  came  at  last  when  these  poor  forsaken  creatures, 
abhorred  by  their  former  neighbors  and  friends,  were  led  out  and 
hanged  until  dead  on  Gallows  Hill  in  Salem.  The  bodies  were 
hastily  buried,  and  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth  by  the  execu- 
tioners. Yet  there  is  a  family  tradition,  which  we  can  well  believe, 
that  Rebecca's  husband  and  sons,  under  cover  of  night,  came  for 
the  beloved  remains  of  her  whom  the  world  might  despise,  but 
whom  they  loved  and  cherished  still  more  for  the  sufferings 
and  shame  she  had  undergone.  Over  the  long  level  roads  they 
carried  her,  back  to  her  old  home,  where  loving  hearts  mourned 
for  her,  and  tender  hands  performed  the  last  sad  offices  for  the 
dead. 

Down  in  the  little  burying-ground  in  the  hollow  in  sight  of  the 
house  she  lies,  and  the  solemn  pines  which  bend  over  her  last 
resting-place  whisper  to  each  other  of  her  good  life  and  her  cruel 
death.  Over  her  grave  a  substantial  granite  monument  has  been 
erected,  on  which  we  may  read  the  following:  — 

REBECCA   NURSE 

Yarmouth  England 

162 1. 

Salem  Mass 

1692. 
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Below  are  the  following  lines  by  Whittier:  — 

"0   Christian  martyr 

IVlio  for    Truth  con/,/  die, 
When   till  iibout  thee 

Owned  the  hideous  lie  ! 
The  world  redeemed 

From   Superstition's  sway 
Is  breathing  freer 
For  thy  sake  to-day." 

On  the  reverse  side  we  read  as  follows  :  — 

Accused  of  Witchcraft 

She  declared 

"i  am  innocent  and  god  will 

clear  my  innocency." 

Once  acquitted,  yet  falsely 

condemned,  slie  suffered 

death  July   19.  1692. 

In  loving  memory  of  her 

Christian  character 

even'  then'  fully  attested  by 

forty  of  her  neighbors 

This  monument  is  erected 

July  1885. 


On  a  tablet  beside  the  monument  are  engraved  the  names  oi 
the  forty  neighbors  who  so  boldly  stood  up  for  her  in  the  time 
of  her  sore  distress  and  peril. 

The  further  history  of  the  house  is  interesting,  as  showing  how 
the  descendants  of  that  branch  of  the  Putnam  family  who  did  what 
they  could  to  save  Rebecca,  have  finally  come  into  possession  of 
her  old  home. 

In  1784  Benjamin  Nurse,  great-grandson  of  Rebecca,  sold  the 
place  to  Phinehas  Putnam,  who  was  a  great-grandson  of  Nathaniel 
Putnam.  Orin  Putnam,  who  was  a  great-grandson  of  Phinehas,  and 
who  in  course  of  time  inherited  the  estate,  married  in  1836  the 
daughter  of  Allen  Nurse,  who  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Rebecca. 
So  the  Nurses  came  back  to  their  own,  although  the  house  is  still 
owned  by  the  Putnams.  At  this  date  it  is  owned  by  Calvin  Putnam, 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Orin  Putnam. 

The  house  is  annually  visited  by  hundreds  of  curious  people, 
over  whom  the  house  and  the  grave  of  Rebecca  Nurse  possess  a 
fascination  which  is  added  to  by  reading  the  story  of  her  sufferings 
and  wrongs.  Her  fate  was  cruel,  yet  her  memory  lives,  enshrined 
in  the  hearts  of  a  sympathizing  people. 
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On  East  Street,  in  the  ancient  town  of  Ipswich,  stands  a  large 
wooden  house,  one  of  the  oldest  now  remaining  in  the  State.  It 
is  noteworthy,  not  only  on  account  of  age,  although  that  is  in  itself 
remarkahle,  but  from  the  fact  of  having  been  the  home  of  two  of 
the  early  pastors  of  the  Ipswich  church,  both  of  whom  achieved 
unusual  distinction  as  preachers  and  writers. 

It  is  a  roomy  structure,  although  when  first  built  it  followed  the 
pattern  of  the  times  and  had  but  one  square  room  on  each  side  of 
the  shallow  front  entry,  with  corresponding  rooms  on  the  next  floor 
above,  and  an  unfinished  garret  over  all.  A  mammoth  chimney 
stood  in  the  centre,  and  still  remains  unaltered.  At .  the  back  a 
leant.)  has  been  added,  extending  the  full  width  of  the  house.  The 
roof  of  the  leanto  has  been  joined  to  the  main  structure,  and  runs 
in  a  continuous  sweep  from  the  ridgepole  to  within  reaching  dis- 
tance of  the  ground,  unbroken  except  by  one  or  two  skylights. 

The  manner  of  construction  differs  considerably  from  that  of 
any  other  house  we  have  examined.  During  the  progress  of  repairs 
a  few  years  ago,  it  was  found  that  the  outside  walls  of  the  lower 
story  were  made  of  oak  boards,  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  placed  side 
by  side  perpendicularly,  after  the  manner  of  a  stockade.  The 
second  story  projects  over  the  first,  both  on  the  front  and  on  the 
sides.      This,   however,  was  the   usual  manner  of  building  in  those 


days  ;  and  several  other  houses  may  be  seen  in  Ipswich  which  show 
the  same  overhang. 

Before  entering  further  on  the  details  of  the  appearance  and 
characteristics  of  the  house,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  look  back  over 
its  history,  that  we  may,  in  our  further  acquaintanceship  with  it, 
come  to  associate  better  the  aged  walls  with  those  persons  who  have 
been  sheltered  therein.  For  the  house,  aside  from  its  history,, 
would  be  to  us  only  a  souvenir  of  days  long  gone  by,  a  relic  we 
should  examine  curiously,  yet  not  understandingly.  But  with  the 
knowledge  of  those  who  have  lived  here  we  shall  find  our  interest 
increasing  as  we  wander  through  the  rooms.  The  influence  of 
countless  sermons  written  under  this  roof  shall  haunt  us,  as  the 
good  old  Dr.  Ripley's  multitudinous  epistles  cast  their  spell  over 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  when  he  took  possession  of  the  "  Manse  " 
at  Concord. 

The  land  on  which  this  house  stands  was  granted  in  1634  to 
Mr.  John  Fawne,  who  is  designated  in  one  history  as  a  "  gentle- 
man." The  old  distinction  between  "  Mr."  and  "  Goodman  "  seems 
to  have  been  somewhat  indefinite,  authorities  differing  as  to  the 
rights  of  individuals  to  use  these  titles.  Mr.  Fawne  owned  other 
lots  of  land  in  Ipswich,  and  will  be  mentioned  again  in  the  suc- 
ceeding chapter  on  the  "  Whipple  "  house. 
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There  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that  Mr.  Fawne  built  the 
Cobbett  house,  tor  when  he  sold  the  land  to  Mr.  Thomas  Firman 
the  papers  mentioned  a  house.  Yet  we  are  loath  to  believe  that, 
during  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  town's  existence,  such  a  large 
house  as  this  would  have  been  put  up.  When  a  colony  of  men 
start  to  settle  an  unbroken  wilderness,  the  first  thing  to  be  pro- 
vided is  food  ;  the  second,  shelter.  Consequently,  we  may  reason- 
ably conclude  that  the  first  houses  were  small,  temporary  structures, 
made  of  unhewn  logs,  and  very  primitive  in  their  accommodations. 
Indeed,  we  are  told  as  much  in  many  records  of  the  early  settle- 
ments left  us  by  the  pioneers  themselves.  And  so,  although  we 
learn  from  some  authorities  that  Mr.  Firman  built  the  house,  we 
question  this  as  well,  and  feel  confident,  considering  the  short  period 
that  both  Fawne  and  Firman  owned  the  property,  that  when  Rev. 
John  Norton  bought  the  place  in  1638,  of  Mr.  Firman,  that  he 
purchased  the  small  log  cabin,  and  not  the  large  house  which  has 
come  down  to  our  time. 

The  church  at  Ipswich  had  for  its  first  minister  Thomas  Parker, 
who  remained  but  one  year,  removing  to  Newbury  in  1635.  A 
more  extended  mention  of  him  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  devoted 
to  the  Noyes  house,  Newbury.  Mr.  Parker  was  succeeded  at  Ips- 
wich by  Nathaniel  Ward,  a  son  of  Rev.  John  Ward.  On  account  of 
ill  health  Mr.  Ward  resigned  his  pastorate  early  in  1637  t0  Nathaniel 
Rogers.  Mr.  Rogers  was  ordained  pastor  February  20,  1638,  and 
at  the  same  time  .Mr.  Norton  was  ordained  teacher.  Mr.  Norton 
had  previously  assisted  Mr.  Ward  in  his  ministerial  duties.  Palfrey 
tells  us  that  "A  church  fully  furnished  had  a  pastor  and  a  teacher, 
whose  duty    it   was   to   preach   and   administer  the   ordinances;    the 


distinctive  function  of  the  former  being  private  and  public  exhorta- 
tion, of  the  latter,  doctrinal  and  scriptural  explanation." 

John  Norton  was  born  May  6,  1606,  at  Starford,  County  of 
Hertford,  England.  He  displayed  uncommon  talents  while  in  col- 
lege at  Cambridge,  and,  after  leaving  the  university,  soon  "  gained 
the  reputation  of  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament."  lie 
found  the  "imposition  of  Church  Conformity"  distasteful  to  him, 
and  embarked  for  the  New  World,  where  he  arrived  in  October, 
1635.  He  was  invited  to  settle  in  Plymouth,  and  also  in  Ipswich, 
but  finally  decided  on  the  latter  place. 

Mr.  Norton  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  influential  writers  on 
religious  subjects  of  his  time.  In  1645  he  published  an  "Answer 
to  Questions  on  Ecclesiastical  Government,"  at  the  request  of  New 
England  ministers.  "  It  is  able,  and  classically  written  in  Latin, 
and  contains  valuable  exposition  of  church  usages  among  our  fathers. 
It  was  the  first  book,  composed  in  that  language,  that  was  ever 
printed  in  this  country.  While  he  was  engaged  about  it  some 
of  his  people  thought  his  sermons  not  as  good  as  usual.  They 
desired  Mr.  Whiting  of  Lynn  to  mention  the  subject  to  him.  Mr. 
Norton  took  the  admonition  in  good  part,  and  gave  it  suitable 
heed."  1 

Mr.  Norton  was  a  man  of  considerable  property  ;  and  although 
the  house  which  he  bought  from  Mr.  Firman  may  have  been  a 
smaller  structure,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  he  lived  in  it  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  ministers  were  always  provided  with  a  par- 
sonage, which  was  as  good  as  any  of  the  homes  of  their  parish- 
ioners ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  to  Mr.  Norton  the  erection 

1  Felt. 
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of  this  house  within  a  short  time  after  his  ordination  as  teacher. 
That  it  was  built  before  his  departure  for  Boston  in  1652  seems 
certain  ;  for  when  he  sold  the  house  to  Mr.  Cobbett  the  price  was 
fixed  at  .£100,  which  would  have  been  a  fair  value  for  such  a 
structure  in  those  times,  and  far  too  great  a  price  to  have  been 
placed  on  a  log  cabin. 

After  the  death,  in  1652,  of  Rev.  John  Cotton,  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  in  Boston,  Mr.  Norton  preached  in  his  place  for  some 
time.  The  Ipswich  people  were  displeased  at  the  thought  of  losing 
his  services  ;  and  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Rogers,  in  1655,  tne  claim 
of  the  Ipswich  church  was  so  strongly  pressed  that  it  occasioned 
a  long  and  violent  controversy  between  the  towns,  ending  amicably, 
however,  in  his  installation  at  Boston,  July  23,  1656. 

During  his  pastorate  in  Boston  Mr.  Norton  and  his  wife  occu- 
pied a  house  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Governor  Winthrop. 
This  stood  on  Washington  Street,  near  the  corner  of  what  is  now 
Spring  Lane  ;  and  the  land  belonging  to  the  property  included  that 
now  occupied  by  the  Old  South  Church.  In  1659  Mr.  Norton 
purchased  this  property,  and  lived  here  until  his  death. 

In  1662  he  was  sent,  with  Simon  Bradstreet,  on  that  delicate 
diplomatic  mission  to  England  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  which  brought  such  undeserved  criticisms  on  the  heads 
oi  the  conscientious  commissioners.  They  were  to  present  an 
address  to  the  king,  congratulating  him  on  his  return  to  the  throne, 
and  to  plead  with  him  that  the  former  charter  rights  of  the  colonists 
might  be  respected.  They  were  but  partially  successful  in  this, 
and  were  coolly  received  on  their  return.  Whether  or  not  this  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  early  death  of  Mr.  Norton  is  only  a  matter 


of    conjecture.      He  passed    away  suddenly  in  April,    1663,  leaving 
a  second  wife,  but  no  children. 

"  The  delivery  and  discourses  of  Mr.  Norton  were  of  the  first 
order.  His  devotional  performances  were  uncommonly  interesting. 
One  of  his  church  members  at  Ipswich,  after  his  removal  to  Boston, 
would  commonly  walk  thither,  then  about  thirty  miles  distant,  so 
that  he  might  hear  him  at  the  weekly  lecture,  and  would  remark 
'that  it  was  worth  a  great  journey  to  be  a  partaker  in  one  of  Mr. 
Norton's  prayers.'  "  1 

His  nephew,  the  son  of  his  brother  William  of  Ipswich,  was 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Hingham  in  1678,  and  later  preached  in  the 
old  "  Ship  Church,''  in  the  same  town,  which  was  built  in  168 1,  and 
is  the  oldest  house  of  worship  in  New  England. 

The  inventory  of  Mr.  Norton's  estate  bears  the  signatures  of 
John  Leverett,  William  Davis,  and  Hezekiah  Usher,  and  amounted 
to  ,£2,095.  I'1  't  tne  Ipswich  property,  which  included  a  farm  in 
addition  to  the  house  where  he  had  formerly  lived,  was  valued  at 
£■450,  and  the  Boston  property  at  ,£300.  We  imagine  that  the 
owners  of  the  Ipswich  property  to-day  would  be  willing  to  ex- 
change for  the  acre  on  Washington  Street,  between  Milk  Street 
and  Spring  Lane,  notwithstanding  the  difference  in  valuation  in 
1663. 

A  life  interest  in  the  Ipswich  property  was  left  to  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton, with  reversion  at  her  death  to  his  brother  William.  The 
estate  in  Boston  was  given  to  her  unconditionally,  although  there 
may  have  been  an  understanding  that,  as  they  had  no  children,  it 
should  be  dedicated  to  religious  uses. 

1  Felt. 
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In  1669  dissensions  arose  in  the  First  Church,  and  some  of 
the  members  withdrew  and  founded  the  Third  Church,  now  the 
Old  South  Society.  Among  them  was  John  Alden,  the  eldest 
son  of  John  and  Priscilla  of  Mayflower  fame.  Mrs.  Norton  gave 
nearly  half  the  land  at  the  time  the  Old  South  was  built  in  1669; 
and  in  her  will,  dated  1677,  she  gave  the  balance,  including  the 
house,  which  thus  became  the  first  parsonage  of  the  Old  South 
Church. 

Rev.  Thomas  Cobbett  became  the  pastor  of  the  Ipswich  church 
in  1656.  He  purchased  Mr.  Norton's  house,  and  lived  in  it  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

He  was  born  in  Newbury,  England,  in  1608,  studied  at  Oxford, 
and  prepared  for  the  ministry.  But,  like  Mr.  Norton  and  many 
■*  others,  he  could  not  conform  to  the  conditions  of  the  English 
Church,  and  therefore  sought  a  refuge  in  America.  He  arrived 
June  26,  1637,  settled  first  at  Lynn,  and  after  Mr.  Rogers's  death 
was  chosen  pastor  at  Ipswich. 

In  Felt's  "History  of  Ipswich"  we  find  the  following  item: — ■ 

"  PARSONAGE. 

"  l656-  £i0°  are  voted  towards  building  a  house  for  Mr.  Cobbet.  This  vote 
occasioned  much  difficulty,  and  was  at  last  confirmed  by  the  General  Court." 

This  item  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  house  of  which  we 
are  writing  was  built  after  Mr.  Cobbett's  installation  in  1656. 
But  further  researches  developed  the  fact  that  this  vote  was  after- 
ward rescinded,  and  that  Mr.  Cobbett  bought  Mr.  Norton's  house 
with  his  own  money,  or  perhaps  with  the  help  of  the  town.  That 
he  did  buy  the  former  home  of  Mr.  Norton  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  following  records  and  statements. 


Mr.  Norton's  will,  dated  January  14,  1661,  gives  to  his  brother 
William  the  £100  "due  unto  him  for  his  house  in  Ipswich,  which 
Mr.  Cobbett  now  dwelleth  in."  From  this  we  may  judge  that  Mr. 
Cobbett  did  not  "  pay  down  "  for  the  house. 

In  the  appraisal  of  Mr.  Cobbett's  effects  at  his  death  in  1685, 
we  find  "  Dwelling  house  and  barn  and  two  acres  of  orchyard  and 
pastur  land  in  Ipswich,  ^100." 

Mr.  Cobbett,  in  his  will,  gives  to  his  wife  Elizabeth  "  My  dwell- 
ing house  in  Ipswich,  confirmed  lately  to  be  my  own  by  Mr. 
William  Norton,  impowered  thereto  by  his  Brother,  Mr.  John 
Norton  his  will." 

Mr.  Cobbett,  in  1676,  in  a  letter  to  Rev.  Increase  Mather,  men- 
tions "that  high  hill  (which  you  know  of)  behind  Mr.  Norton's, 
now  our  house." 

From  all  which  we  may  state  with  certainty  that  Mr.  Cobbett 
bought  the  house  of  Mr.  Norton,  and  that  Mr.  Norton  either 
built  it  himself  between  the  years  1638  and  1652,  or  bought  it  of 
Mr.  Firman  in  the  first  mentioned  year. 

Thomas  Cobbett  was  scarcely  less  noted  as  a  preacher  and 
author  than  his  predecessor  in  the  Ipswich  pulpit.     Felt  says :  — 

•'The  talents,  attainments,  piety,  and  usefulness  of  Mr.  Cobbett  were  of  no 
ordinary  rank.  He  was  justly  accounted  by  his  brethren  and  by  the  principal 
civil  characters  of  the  colony,  as  among  the  most  prominent  divines  in  New 
England.  He  was  a  skilful  writer.  He  spared  not  himself  in  using  the  pen  to 
defend  both  church  and  state  in  their  respective  claims." 

In  1676  his  son  Thomas  was  captured  by  the  Indians,  and  held 
in  captivity  at  or  near  Mt.  Desert  for  about  nine  weeks.  This  was 
a   severe    trial    to    the    good    pastor.     Public    prayers    were  offered 
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in  the  churches  of  Ipswich  and  surrounding  towns,  as  well  as  in 
Charlestown  and  Boston.  He  was  eventually  released  uninjured. 
Mr.  Cobbett  states,  in  his  letter  to  Increase  Mather  (before  men- 
tioned), that  "  I  verily  conclude  his  redemption  may  therefore  be 
put  among  the  special  answers  of  New  England  prayers." 

It  is  said  that  Mogg  Megone,  the  famous  chieftain  of  whom 
Whittier  has  told  us  so  nufch,  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Mr.  Cob- 
bett's  house,  and  that  Mrs.  Cobbett  entertained  him  in  the  parlor, 
the  room  at  the  left  of  the  entrance.  Whether  this  was  before  or 
after  young  Thomas's  captivity  tradition  does  not  inform  us;  yet  we 
can  well  believe  that  the  kind  hearts  of  the  pastor  and  his  wife 
would  jiot  turn  from  their  door  a  savage  whom  they  could  trust, 
despite  the  sufferings  they  had  undergone. 

Mr.  Cobbett  died  November  5,  1685.  His  wife  survived  him  but 
a  year.  He  left  three  sons,  Samuel,  Thomas,  and  John,  and  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth. 

From  Judge  Sewall's  diary  we  make  two  extracts  :  — 

"Sabbathday,  November  8,  1685.  Going  to  Mr.  Willard's,  I  understand 
Mr.  Thomas  Cobbet  died  last  Thorsday  Even,  to  be  buried  tomorrow,  Nov'r  9'" ; 
was  abroad  .it  some  of  his  Neighbors  the  Monday  before.  Mr.  Chauncey  died  on 
Tuesday  last.     So  two  Ministers  dead  this  last  week." 

"  Monday.  Nov'r  9.  Mr.  Cobbet  buried  about  four  in  the  afternoon.  Flight 
of  snow." 

He  was  probably  buried  from  the  west  front  room,  the  parlor. 
Tradition  still  keeps  alive  the  stories  of  the  large  amount  of  liquor 
consumed  at  the  funeral.  That  the  tales  are  not  at  all  mythi- 
cal   may    be    judged    from    the    following    account    of    the    funeral 

expenses  :  — 


'■Imprimis.     To  Deakon  Goodhue  for  wine,  32  gall,  at  4s.  . 

for  62  p.  suger  of  said  Goodhue  at  6  p.  p.  . 

Gloves  of  sd.  Goodhue 

To  Mr.  Wainwright  for  8  doz.  gloves     .     .     . 

To  Mr.  Nath'l  Rust  for  money  layd  out  for 
funerall 

for  said  Rust  Going  to  Salem  Charge 

To  Mrs.  Towsey  for  suger 

To  John  Annable  for  wood  for  fire     .... 

To  Edward  Dear  for  Syder 

To  Ensyne  Symon  Stacy 

To  Nathaniel  Lord  for  making  the  Coffin    . 

To  Mr.  Willson  Digging  the  Grave    .... 

To  John  Spark  for  wheat  as  money    .... 

To  Abraham  Perkins  going  to  Nubary  to  In- 
form John  Cobbit  of  his  father's  Death 

To  Bonus  Norton  Going  to  Iyn  to  Inform 
frinds  there 

Sum  a  Totalis £17     igs.  ooii. 
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Mr.  Cobbett's  estate  was  valued  at  ,£607  is.  6T.  It  consisted, 
in  addition  to  the  house  he  lived  in,  of  five  hundred  acres  of  land 
in  Haverhill,  granted  him  by  the  General  Court  in  16G2,  half  of  a 
house  and  land  in  Lynn,  and  various  parcels  of  land  in  other 
localities.  The  inventory  of  his  personal  property,  which  includes 
a  detailed  description  of  all  the  furniture,  bedding,  pots  and  kettles, 
etc.,  is  very  interesting.  His  library,  and  all  the  books,  "which 
are  yet  not  so  many  as  other  ministers  which  live  where  they  con- 
tribut  money  are  enabled  to  get,"  were  valued  at  ^"40.  This 
quaint  reference  to  the  miscellaneous  donations  of  his  parishioners 
is  very  indicative  of  the  scarcity  of  ready  money  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  colony,  when  the  minister's  salary  consisted  of  a  stated 
amount  of  cord-wood,  grain,  potatoes,  and  farm  produce  generally. 
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The  house  was  sold  in  1696  by  John,  the  youngest  son  of  Mr. 
Cobbett,  to  Francis  Wainwright,  the  youngest  son  of  Francis 
Wainwright,  who  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Ipswich.  Both 
father  and  son  were  merchants,  and  accumulated  considerable  prop- 
erty. Wainwright,  about  the  year  1704,  executed  a  mortgage  to 
John  Annable  for  X'24.  Amiable  is  described  as  a  limb-dresser. 
Here  is  an  occupation  which  we  are  puzzled  to  define.  Shall  we 
call  him  a  surgeon  or  a  tailor,  or  shall  we  conclude  that  it  is  the 
limbs  of  a  tree  which  are  referred  to,  and  consider  him  nothing 
but  a  wood-chopper  ? 

Francis  Wainwright  the  younger  died  August  3,  1711,  leaving 
an  estate  of  ^1,914.  Quoting  again  from  Felt  we  find  :  "  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Artillery  Company  in  1709;  was  colonel 
of  a  regiment ;  town  clerk  several  years ;  representative  to  the 
General  Court  1699-1700;  feoffee  of  the  Grammar  School;  justice 
of  the  General  Sessions  Court  ;  and  commissioner  and  collector  of 
excise  for  Essex." 

A  brother  of  his  named  Simon  was  killed  by  the  Indians  at 
Haverhill. 

After  Colonel  Wainwright's  death  the  house  was  used  as  an 
inn  for  several  years.  The  next  owner  of  whom  we  have  men- 
tion was  Abraham  Caldwell,  a  son  of  Deacon  Jacob  and  Rebecca 
Caldwell.  He  was  of  the  fourth  generation  of  Caldwells  in  this 
country,  and  was  baptized  August  13,  1721.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Collins,  when  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  started  housekeeping 
in  this  house.  Mr.  Caldwell  died  in  1777,  leaving  an  estate  valued 
at  £277  17s.  61/.  He  had  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  books 
and  one  hundred  and   seventy-four  pamphlets. 
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His  son  Abraham  was  born  February  1,  1744,  O.  S.  He  mar- 
ried Esther  Caldwell,  his  cousin,  the  last  day  of  December,  1770. 
He  was  a  sailor,  and  was  taken  from  a  vessel  and  impressed  into 
the  English  service  during  the  Revolution  and  never  again  heard 
from. 

He  had  two  children,  a  son,  Abraham,  born  in  1774,  and  a 
daughter,  Esther,  born  June  29,  1775.  It  is  likely  that  he  occu- 
pied the  house  until  his  disappearance  ;  but  as  his  son  became  a 
deacon  of  the  church  at  North  Beverly,  it  is  probable  that  the 
house  passed  out  of  the  possession  of  the  Caldwell  family  at 
about  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  A  son  of  this  third  Abraham 
died  early  in  the  present  year  at  the  age  of  ninety-four. 

Some  time  after  the  first  Abraham  Caldwell  bought  the  house, 
a  part  of  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Richard  Sutton.  He  was  a  son  of 
William  and  Susanna  Sutton,  and  was  baptized  December  19, 
1736.  He  married  Elizabeth  Foster,  and  had  two  sons  and  five 
daughters.  His  oldest  son,  William,  married  Elizabeth  Treadwell, 
and  was  the  father  of  General  William  Sutton. 

Richard  Sutton  was  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  serving 
under  General  Braddock.  He  was  at  the  taking  of  Quebec  in 
1759.  In  1776  he  volunteered  as  an  officer  under  Colonel  Picker- 
ing, but  returned  to  Ipswich  the  following  year.  Here  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  long  life,  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

It  is  said  of  Elizabeth  (Foster)  Sutton  that  she  "was  a  notable 
housekeeper.  So  ready  and  brisk  with  her  hands,  as  tradition 
has  it,  that  she  earned,  by  making  lace,  a  silk  dress  for  each  of  her 
daughters.  And  a  still  pleasanter  tradition  is  that  her  husband 
was   so    interested   in  observing   her  ready  fingers  on  a  quilt  at   a 
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quilting  bee  that  he  selected  her  at  once  as  his  companion  for 
life."  She  died  in  1806.  Mr.  Sutton  afterward  married  her  cousin 
Rebekah. 

Richard  Sutton  died  December  12,  1825.  aged  eighty-nine. 
His  third  daughter,  Catherine,  married  Henry  Russell,  who  became 
the  owner  of  the  old  house  after  Mr.  Sutton's  death.  After  a 
wedded  life  of  fifty-seven  years  Mr.  Russell  died,  December  16, 
1843,  aged  eighty-seven,  his  wife  following  him  the  next  day  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight.     They  were  buried  in  the  same  grave. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  the  house  has  passed  through  vari- 
ous hands,  and  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Daniel  S.  Burnham  of  Boston 
and  Ipswich.  The  house  has  been  the  birthplace  of  Miss  Louise 
Manning  Hodgkins,  professor  of  English  literature  at  Wellesley 
College,  and  of  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Dow,  the  landscape  painter. 

So  much  for  its  history.  We  may  now  enter  the  small  front 
hall  and  look  around  us.  We  shall  notice  the  wide  panelling  of 
the  walls  and  the  winding  stair  and  the  quaintly  turned  balusters. 
Here  is  the  original  cellar  door  opening  under  the  stair,  with 
large. iron  hinges  hammered  out  by  the  village  blacksmith.  We 
open  this  door  and  confront  the  huge  chimney,  measuring  nearly 
tour  yards  in  width.  The  side  of  this  chimney  forms  the  wall  of 
the  hallway,  back  of  the  stair,  and  until  1879  the  bricks  had 
always  been  exposed  to  sight.  At  that  time  the  front  of  the 
house  was  painted  for  the  first  time,  blinds  were  added,  and  the 
bricks   in   the   hall  papered   over. 

rhe  original  front  door  of  the  house  was  made  of  two  heavy 
oak  planks,  cleated  together  with  large,  hand-wrought  nails  driven 
in  and  clinched  on  the  inside.     When    Mr.    Hodgkins    became   the 


owner  he  put  in  a  new  door,  and  took  away  the  old  one  and  hung 
it  as  a  door  to  the  coabbin  in  his  own  home  adjoining.  Nothing 
more  was  thought  of  it  until  the  time  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  town  in  1884,  when 
Mr.  Burnham  first  learned  of  the  existence  of  the  old  door.  A 
placard  on  the  front  of  the  house  already  announced  to  the  throng 
of  visitors  the  history  of  the  house,  and  Mr.  Burnham  felt  that 
the  old  door  ought  to  be  placed  where  people  could  see  it.  As 
it  happened,  Mr.  Hodgkins  had  just  put  in  his  supply  of  coal  for 
the  winter,  and  hardly  liked  to  demolish  his  bin.  But,  as  Mr. 
Burnham  promised  to  repair  all  damages,  a  little  hard  work  soon 
resulted  in  the  appearance  of  the  door  on  the  lawn,  cleaned  and 
decorated  with  an  appropriate  inscription. 

The  west  room,  at  the  left  of  the  entrance,  is  unchanged,  but 
the  east  room  has  been  divided  into  two  apartments.  In  this 
room  the  brick  oven  still  remains,  and  indicates  that  this  was  the 
kitchen  or  living-room  in  the  olden  times.  The  rooms  in  the 
leanto  are  now  used  for  domestic  purposes.  The  house  is  occu- 
pied at  this  writing  by  two  families  of  tenants,  each  using  one 
side.  We  miss  the  old  furniture  and  relics  which  we  like  to  see- 
in  these  old  houses  ;  but  with  so  many  changes  in  ownership,  and 
the  renting  of  the  house  in  later  years,  we  can  expect  but  little 
in  the  way  of  antiquities.  The  house  has  been  well  cared  for,  and 
is  in  striking  contrast  in  this  respect  to  its  contemporary  and 
neighbor,  the  Whipple  or  Bond  house. 

The  second  floor  contains  little  to  interest  us,  so  we  climb  up 
into  the  garret.  We  find  this  has  also  been  divided  by  a  plastered 
wall,  and  we  open  a  wide  door  by  pulling  the  old-fashioned  latch- 
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string,  and  let  the  light  into  the  dark  corners,  hoping  to  discover 
some  traces  of  the  old  families.  But  our  search  is  fruitless.  Noth- 
ing is  left  to  us  but  memories. 

As  we  walk  through  the  house  we  wonder  which  room  the  good 
pastors  used  for  a  study.  One  would  think  the  walls  of  such  a 
room  must  whisper  to  us  as  we  pass  some  word,  some  thought, 
which  would  reach  our  willing  ears.  That  room  where  John  Nor- 
ton wrote  his  Latin  books,  where  Thomas  Cobbett  produced  his 
theological  works,  and  where  both  pastors  spent  many  hours  in 
solitary  devotion  that  they  might  be  able  to  guide  their  people 
in  the  right  way,  would  be  hallowed  ground  to  us.  We  remember 
that  Mr.  Cobbett's  son  Elisha  was  sick  with  consumption  ;  and  we 
wish  we  might  know  which  apartment  was  his,  where  he  was  so 
tenderly  ministered  to  and  so  fervently  prayed  for  by  his  father 
and  mother.  And  we  can  imagine  the  joyful  thanksgivings  which 
arose  from  the  family  hearth  on  the  arrival  at  home  of  the  long- 
lost  captive,  Thomas.  How  he  recounted  his  adventures  and  his 
sufferings,  and  the  family  gratefully  accepted  his  deliverance  as  a 
miraculous  answer   to  prayer. 


Again  we  see  the  gathering  at  the  funeral  of  the  beloved 
pastor ;  the  "  Ensyne  "  stationed  on  guard,  the  great  concourse  of 
distinguished  visitors  assembled  to  do  honor  to  his  remains.  And 
despite  the  barrel  of  wine  and  the  "  syder,"  we  feel  sure  that  all 
was  done  decently  and  in  order.  Then  comes  the  short  period 
when  Wainwright,  the  prosperous  merchant  and  man  of  many 
offices,  lived  here.  Poverty  "  flew  out  of  the  window  "  then,  and 
many  a  jolly  evening  was  spent  in  the  rooms  which  before  had 
•known  nothing  but  ministerial  dignity.  When  the  old  house  be- 
came a  tavern  it  relaxed  still  more  its  austere  ways.  The  stage 
rolls  up.  The  genial  host,  whose  name  we  should  like  to  know, 
comes  out  to  greet  his  guests.  Welcome  and  refreshment  await 
them.  The  bar  was  probably  in  Mr.  Cobbett's  old  parlor.  Then 
follows  the  long  and  peaceful  family  life  of  the  Caldwells,  the 
Suttons,  and  the  Russells,  until  at  last  we  come  to  modern  times, 
where  we  will  leave  the  old  house,  trusting  that  it  may  stand  until 
its  present  modern  history  shall  be  considered  ancient,  and  that 
some  future  historian  may  carry  the  work  along  for  coming  gen- 
erations. 
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IPS  W I  C II. 


It  is  a  cruel  thing  to  destroy  a  tradition.  We  live  in  the  midst 
of  certain  illusions  which  are  most  pleasing  to  us,  and  in  many 
cases  are  very  helpful  in  our  intercourse  with  mankind.  We  like 
to  believe  that  things  are  such  and  so  because  they  are  told  to 
us  as  the  truth  ;  and  to  doubt  their  authenticity  is  to  destroy  all 
the  charm  of  the  story,  and  to  largely  increase  our  stock  of  sus- 
picion and  distrust  in  everything. 

lint  to  the  historian  in  his  search  for  facts,  and  facts  alone,  there 
comes  many  a  moment  when  he  doubts  everything  except  positive, 
written  evidence,  liven  this  is  not  wholly  reliable;  for  although  a 
deed  of  land  may  mention  houses,  barns,  and  other  edifices,  it  is  not 
at  all  certain  that  any  such  structures  were  standing  at  the  time  the 
deed  was  given.  One  is  forced,  therefore,  to  fall  back  on  tradition 
as  a  means  of  support,  however  frail,  for  the  old  documents  which 
are  the  basis  of  our  New  England  history.  From  wills  and  deeds, 
and  records  of  town  and  State,  we  obtain  the  foundation  ;  from 
romance  and  tradition,  the  ornamentation. 

And  so  we  repeat,  it  is  a  cruel  thing  to  destroy  a  tradition. 
For  generations  we  go  on  believing  that  things  are  such  and  so 
because  we  have  been  told  so,  as  our  fathers  were  told  before  ;  when 
along  comes  some  ruthless  fact-gatherer,  and  with  his  figures  and 
measurements   and   statistics  overturns    all    our    theories.     We    are 


obliged  to  believe  him,  for  what  he  says  is  incontrovertible  ;  but  we 
had  much  rather  have  gone  along  as  we  were  before,  hugging  our 
pet  fancies  to  our  breasts,  and  admiring  everything  through  the 
medium  of  our  rosy-colored  spectacles. 

We  have  felt  this  very  strongly  in  the  case  of  the  old  Whipple 
house.  Since  the  house  began  to  be  known  as  an  old  house,  it  has 
been  called  the  Saltonstall  house.  It  was  even  claimed  to  have 
been  the  home  of  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  who  came  over  in  the 
Arbella  with  Winthrop,  Dudley,  and  Bradstreet ;  even  though  we 
know  that  Sir  Richard  returned  to  England  the  following  year, 
without  having  even  set  foot  in  Ipswich  as  far  as  is  known.  That 
his  son  Richard  lived  many  years  in  the  town,  is  a  matter  of  history; 
and  his  mill,  the  first  in  Ipswich,  was  near  where  this  house  stands. 
It  is  this  fact  that  has  given  rise  to  the  supposition  that  this  house, 
which  is  certainly  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  town,  was  his.  That 
this  is  an  error  we  feel  certain,  from  investigations  into  the  original 
land  grants  recently  made  by  Rev.  T.  Frank  Waters,  which  prove 
positively,  not  only  that  Mr.  Saltonstall  never  owned  this  lot,  but 
that  the  earliest  owner  was  another  party.  As  the  succession  to  the 
property  is  clear,  and  no  mention  of  Saltonstall's  name  appears,  it 
is  certain  that  if  he  ever  owned  it,  it  must  have  been  at  the  begin- 
ning of    the  settlement  ;    and  as  this  has  been  proved  to  the  con- 
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trary,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  left  for  the  Saltonstall  claim  to 
rest  upon. 

We  are  often  sorely  disappointed  in  an  old  house.  This  disap- 
pointment is  sometimes  in  the  appearance,  and  more  frequently  in 
the  matter  of  history.  We  find  many  old  houses,  around  which 
the  most  intense  and  vital  interest  gathers,  which  have  been  so 
altered  and  changed  in  form  that  we  cannot  feel  that  almost  per- 
sonal contact  with  former  noted  occupants  which  we  should  like  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  very  many  time-worn,  gray 
and  grizzled  structures,  whose  secrets  are  locked  within  their  walls. 
Their  history  is  as  barren  of  anything,  save  the  ordinary  life  of  the 
New  England  people,  as  the  walls  are  bare  of  paint.  We  may  con- 
jure up  in  imagination  the  varied  scenes  of  life,  may  picture  to  our- 
selves the  joys  and  griefs  of  generations,  but  with  all  this  we  are 
conscious  of  something  lacking.  The  mind  would  fain  connect  some 
romance  with  these  decaying  walls,  and,  failing  in  this,  is  conscious 
of  a  loss. 

Certainly  no  one  with  any  feeling  for  the  antique  could  stand 
before  the  subject  of  this  article,  noting  its  evident  great  age  and 
its  picturesqueness,  without  a  conviction  that  here  is  one  of  those 
houses  in  which  the  novelist  delights.  From  the  oddly  spaced 
windows,  with  their  four-by-six  panes,  we  look  for  the  face  of  some 
queer  character  peering  forth  ;  and  feel  a  strange  incongruity  in  the 
appearance,  instead,  of  a  rosy-faced  urchin,  whose  inquisitiveness 
and  eagerness  to  inspect  the  workings  of  the  camera  could  not  be 
excelled  had  he  been  one  of  the  boys  of  the  colonial  days,  dropped 
down  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  nineteenth-century  mechanisms. 

One  can  only  regret,  on  closer  acquaintanceship,  that  the  house 


should  have  been  allowed  to  reach  its  present  state  of  decrepitude. 
On  every  side  are  evidences  of  decay  and  coming  demolition.  In 
a  few  more  years  at  the  most  the  old  house  must  come  down. 

Let  us  commence  at  the  front  and  'examine  it  in  detail.  We 
can  count  twelve  windows  on  this  side,  irregularly  placed,  and  all 
having  twenty-four  panes  of  glass,  of  about  the  smallest  size  ever 
used  in  ordinary  windows.  We  are  told  by  all  the  old  writers  that 
the  first  glass  used  was  diamond-shaped,  and  the  panes  were  fas- 
tened in  by  strips  of  lead  nailed  to  the  sashes.  I  doubt  if  there 
are  any  of  this  shape  in  use  in  a  dwelling  in  Massachusetts  to-dav  ; 
but  in  these  windows  in  the  Whipple  house  we  have  a  represen- 
tation of  the  next  form  and  size  after  the  diamond  panes  went 
out  of  use.  We  find  the  window  casements  capped  with  strips  of 
lead  to  keep  them  tight.  The  front  door  opens  outwardly,  and 
is  held  in  place,  when  closed,  by  an  old-fashioned  iron  latch.  Such 
an  article  as  a  doorknob  has  never  been  known  in  the  house. 
All  the  doors  have  latches,  and  swing  on  great  iron  hinges,  which 
frequently  measure  two  feet  in  length.  This  front  door  is  so  low- 
that  a  person  of  ordinary  height  is  obliged  to  bend  the  head  on 
entering.  This  applies  to  all  the  doors  in  the  house  as  well.  In 
front  of  the  outside  door  lies  a  round  flat  stone,  no  doubt  a  part 
of  an  old  millstone,  perhaps  from  Saltonstall's  mill. 

The  house  sags  somewhat  in  the  centre  ;  and  this,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  banking  up  of  the  outside  walls  brings  the  lower 
floor  below  the  level  of  the  ground.  At  the  eastern  end,  which 
is  shown  in  the  photograph,  this  is  especially  noticeable,  the  two 
lower  windows  giving  almost  the  impression  of  opening  into  a 
basement.     On    this    side,   where    the    upper    stories    jut    out    over 
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those  below,  we  shall  notice  how  carefully  the  great  timbers  have 
been  rounded  off,  this  being  the  only  attempt  at  ornamentation 
which  is  apparent. 

The  original  size  of  the  house  is  plainly  distinguishable  on 
this  end,  where  the  old  back  wall  has  not  been  entirely  cut  away. 
Following  down  this  line  we  can  see,  between  the  two  lower  win- 
dows, the  end  of  the  big  timber  which  also  formed  a  portion  of 
the  back  wall  before  the  leanto  was  added.  This  end  is  nearest  to 
the  street,  although  the  house  does  not  stand  parallel  with  the  road. 

As  we  continue  round  to  the  back  we  shall  notice  several  addi- 
tions of  small  rooms.  There  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  ell, 
however ;  but  everything  is  covered  by  one  roof,  which  presents 
from  the  rear  a  wide  expanse,  running  from  the  topmost  timber 
nearly  to  the  ground.  Through  this  two  or  three  skylights  pro- 
ject. To  a  person  coming  up  the  street  from  the  railroad  station 
this  roof  is  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  house. 

The  western  side  is  plain,  and  does  not  show  the  same  over- 
hang of  the  upper  stories  which  we  noticed  on  the  eastern  end. 
It  may  be  that  the  western  end  has  been  rebuilt ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  the  front  has  also,  for  on  nearly  all  houses  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  upper  stories  jutted  out 
in  the  manner  shown  on  the  eastern  end  of  this  house. 

No  doubt  the  house  has  always  been  as  long  as  it  is  now,  for 
we  find  the  chimney  and  the  door  in  the  centre.  The  alterations 
haw  probably  consisted  in  the  change  in  the  front  and  west  ends, 
the  addition  of  the  leanto  at  the  rear,  such  slight  repairs  as  have 
been  needed  from  time  to  time  in  the  finish,  and  some  divisions 
of  the  interior  to  suit  the  needs  of  different  tenants. 


Inside  the  rooms  are  very  low-studded,  the  kitchen  in  the 
leanto  measuring  a  bare  six  feet  in  height.  One  would  need  a 
vivid  imagination  to  be  able  to  people  again  this  old  house  with 
the  characters  who  once  lived  here.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  I 
found  the  house  divided  into  four  tenements,  three  of  which  were 
occupied.  On  the  lower  floor  in  the  eastern  end  a  mechanic  with 
a  large  family  found  here  a  house  that  he  could  hire.  The 
mother  of  the  family  informed  me  that  they  found  it  very  com- 
fortable, and,  as  she  smilingly  said,  "  they  couldn't  get  in  every- 
where on  account  of  the  children." 

The  western  end  was  empty ;  but  a  painter  was  engaged  in  touch- 
ing up  the  woodwork,  pending  the  arrival  of  a  family  who  had  lived 
here  for  over  twenty  years,  had  moved  away  during  the  preceding 
summer,  and  were  now  returning  to  their  old  home.  No  doubt  it 
seemed  like  home  to  them  ;  yet  I  must  confess  that,  in  its  present 
condition,  it  seemed  but  a  most  forlorn  substitute  for  the  name. 

The  front  entry  is  very  narrow,  and  from  it,  on  either  side,  open 
the  apartments  used  by  the  tenants  on  the  lower  floor.  The  win- 
dows seem  still  narrower  inside  the  house  than  they  did  from  the 
outside  ;  and  the  massive  timbers  show  their  bulky  forms  in  many 
places.  The  great  chimney  is  unaltered,  although  the  fireplaces 
have  been  bricked  up  and  prepared  for  the  use  of  stoves. 

The  stair  consists  of  but  ten  steps,  and  makes  a  complete  half- 
turn  in  this  short  ascent.  On  the  second  floor  we  found  an  old 
man  who  had  kept  bachelor's  hall  in  one  end  of  the  house  for  a 
score  of  years,  while  in  the  other  end  a  solitary  tenant  of  the  gentler 
sex  followed  his  example.  Here,  now,  was  a  theme  for  some  good 
story-writer. 
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The  garret  was  a  nest  of  cobwebs,  and  failed  to  reward  us,  as 
some  garrets  have  done,  with  a  store  of  spinning-wheels,  warming- 
pans,  etc.  With  the  incoming  of  tenants,  disappear  all  the  souve- 
nirs of  bygone  days.  Many  children  have  played  at  hide-and-seek 
in  this  spacious  attic  during  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
but  now  it  is  empty  ;  the  voices  of  the  children  are  hushed  ;  no 
echo  of  their  laughter  comes  to  us  as  we  stand  in  the  dim  light  and 
try  to  think  about  them.  We  can  call  many  of  them  by  name,  as 
their  mothers  called  them  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs  years  and 
years  ago.  Shall  we  look  back  over  the  record  and  see  who  they 
were  ? 

We  find  that  Mr.  John  Fawne  was  the  original  owner  of  the 
land.  He  is  the  same  man  who  first  owned  the  land  on  which  the 
Cobbett  house  stands,  and  would  seem,  from  the  frequent  mention 
of  his  name  in  connection  with  various  lots,  to  have  been  a  land 
speculator  on  quite  a  large  scale  for  those  times.  That  he  sold  this 
lot  shortly  after  acquiring  it  is  proved  from  the  reference  in  the 
Town  Records  to  this  houselot,  "  formerly  John  Fawn's."  Felt's 
History  states  that  he  removed  to  Haverhill  in  1641. 

In  1642  we  find  John  Whipple  in  occupation  of  the  land,  for 
it  is  on  record  in  that  year  that  "  the  town  ordered  that  John 
Whipple  should  cause  the  fence  to  be  made  between  the  house  late 
Capt.  Denison's  and  the  sayd  John  Whipple."  Denison's  land  was 
north-east  of  the  Whipple  house. 

On  October  10,  1650,  a  quitclaim  deed  was  executed  by  John 
Fawne,  confirming  the  sale  of  a  house  and  land  to  Mr.  John  Whip- 
ple. We  may  judge  from  this  that  Fawne  built  a  house  on  this  lot 
before  he  removed  to  Haverhill  ;  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful   if  it 


was  the  house  which  is  now  standing.  It  has  pleased  some  histo- 
rians, in  attributing  the  house  to  Saltonstall,  to  consider  that  he 
built  it  when  he  first  settled  in  Ipswich,  about  1634  ;  but  more  care- 
ful reasoning  leads  us  to  think  that  John  Whipple  built  it  some  time 
later  than  the  date  of  the  deed  in  1650.  If  this  is  the  house  which 
Whipple  bought  from  Fawne,  we  may  put  the  date  of  its  erection 
as  early  as  1638  ;  but,  considering  the  size  and  style  of  the  house, 
we  can  hardly  believe  that  it  could  have  been  built  within  the  first 
three  or  four  years  of  the  town's  existence.  If  Whipple  built  it,  as 
is  much  more  probable,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  would  have  done 
so  until  after  he  received  the  deed  of  the  land.  It  is  reasonable  to 
conclude,  then,  that  Mr.  Fawne  erected  a  small  house,  probably  of 
logs  ;  that  he  sold  this  house  and  the  land  to  Mr.  Whipple,  and 
that  Mr.  Whipple  built  the  present  house  some  time  later  than 
1650. 

The  Whipples  came  from  Bocking,  Essex  County,  England, 
where  we  find  Matthew  Whipple  was  a  clothier.  He  died  in  1618, 
leaving  two  sons,  Matthew  and  John,  and  six  daughters.  The  sons 
came  to  America,  and  located  in  Ipswich,  having  large  farms  in 
what  was  called  the  "Hamlet,"  now  the  town  of  Hamilton.  In 
addition  to  the  farms  they  had  houses  in  town.  It  was  a  general 
custom  in  those  days  for  the  settlers  to  have  a  houselot  of  a  few 
acres  in  the  village,  and  a  large  farm  in  the  suburbs.  Matthew's 
house  and  lot  were  on  the  south  corner  of  Summer  and  County 
Streets,  near  the  present  First  Church  of  Ipswich. 

John  Whipple  1st  was  born  in  England  about  the  year  1605. 
He  was  commonly  called  "  Deacon."  We  have  not  the  name  of  his 
first  wife,  but  his  second  was  Jennet,  widow  of  Thomas  Dickinson. 
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John  Whipple  was  made  a  freeman  in  1640.  He  was  a  dea- 
con and  ruling  elder  in  the  church.  He  was  a  deputy  to  the 
General  Court  for  eight  years.  His  name  is  frequently  men- 
tioned as  a  member  of  committees  for  settling  bounds  and  laying 
out  lots.  He  died  June  30,  1669,  leaving  a  son,  John,  and  four 
daughters.  The  inventory  of  his  estate  includes  the  "farm  350 
acres,"  at  the  Hamlet,  and  "house  and  land  in  ye  Towne  100 
acres." 

His  son  John  succeeded  to  the  ownership  of  the  house.  He 
was  born  in  England  in  1628,  and  married  Martha,  daughter  of 
Humphrey  and  Mary  Reyner.  She  died  in  1679,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  Mr.  Whipple  married  Elizabeth  (Cogswell)  Paine, 
widow  of  John  Paine.  In  1668  John  Whipple  was  cornet  of  the 
Ipswich  company,  and  was  captain  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  representative  to  the  General  Court  four  years,  was  county 
treasurer,  and  was  frequently  on  committees  to  fix  boundaries  and 
lay  out  lots,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him. 

Captain  John  Whipple  died  August  10,  1683.  His  will  is 
dated  August  2,  1683  ;  and  his  large  property,  amounting  to  .£3,314 
17.V.  oyd,,  was  divided  among  his  three  sons,  John,  Matthew,  and 
Joseph,  and  his  daughters,  Susan,  wife  of  John  Lane,  and  Sarah, 
then  but  twelve  years  of  age.  Sarah  married,  in  1690,  Colonel 
Francis  Wainwright,  and  lived  in  the  Cobbett  house. 

At  the  time  of  Captain  Whipple's  death  his  two  elder  sons 
were  twenty-six  and  twenty-five  years  old,  respectively.  Joseph 
was  but  seventeen,  and  the  house  was  left  to  him.  As  his  brothers, 
J"hn  and  Matthew,  had  both  married  previous  to  his  father's  death, 
it  is  probable   that    they  had  started   housekeeping   for  themselves 


in  some  other  part  of  the  town,  which  would  account  for  the 
homestead  being  left  to  the  younger  son. 

By  a  clause  in  the  will,  liberty  was  given  the  sons  to  suit 
themselves  as  to  the  division  of  the  property  ;  and  availing  them- 
selves of  this,  John,  the  eldest  son,  came  into  possession  of  the 
house.  That  this  was  the  house  which  stands  to-day  is  proven 
by  the  mention  of  a  malt-kiln  and  two  and  a  half  acres  of  land, 
the  exact  size  of  the  lot  at  this  time.  About  sixty  years  ago  an 
old  malt-house  on  these  premises  was  torn  down  and  re-erected 
in  a  slightly  altered  form  near  Mr.  Waters's  house  on  County 
Street.     It  is  still  standing. 

That  the  house  was  one  of  the  finest  in  Ipswich  during  Captain 

Whipple's  life   may  be    inferred   from  a  glance  over  the  inventory 

of  his  personal  property,  where  we  find:  — 

£    s.  d. 

Turkey  work  for  chairs  and  fringe  and  cloth  to  make  them       .  3     05  00 

Fine  cloth  to  bottom  chairs 3     13  00 

A  chest  of  drawers 2     15  00 

A  great  chair,  5^.,  a  looking-glass,  ioj' 15  00 

6  fine  wrought  chairs 2     08  00 

A  fine  wrought  form  and  stoole 07  00 

Pictures,  maps,  books,  a  desk  and  drawers 12  00 

Silver  buttons,  shoe  buckles, 

And  slave,  Lawrence,  ye  Indian 4     00  00 

Matthew  Whipple,  the  second  son  of  Captain  John,  was  justice 
of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  representative  to  the  General  Court 
three  years,  and,  like  his  brother  John,  was  major  in  the  Essex 
militia.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  William  Whipple,  who  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was  brigadier-general  at  the 
capture  of  Burgoyne. 
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Joseph,  the  younger  son  of  Captain  John,  died  in  Ipswich  at 
the  age  of  thirty-three.  His  only  child,  Mary,  married  Major 
Symonds  Epes,  who  died  in  1741.  She  married,  second,  Rev. 
Edward  Holyoke,  president  of  Harvard  College. 

Returning  to  John,  the  third  in  succession  of  the  name,  we 
find  he  was  born  July  15,  1657,  and  married  Catherine  Layton 
June  26,  1681.  He  was  also  justice  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  and 
representative  to  the  General  Court.  He  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed  on  the  morning  of  June  12,  1722,  having  been  perfectly  well 
the  day  before.  He  had  seven  daughters,  of  whom  four  were 
living  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  his  will,  he  bequeathed  to  his 
youngest  "daughter  Mary,  wife  of  Benjamin  Crocker,  and  her 
heirs,"  the  house  and  furnishings,  including  his  negro  man.  A 
negro  woman,  Hannah,  was  given  to  another  daughter. 

Benjamin  Crocker,  who  thus  became  the  owner  of  the  Whipple 
mansion,  was  a  deacon  in  the  church  and  a  worthy  successor  to 
the  good  name  of  the  family  into  which  he  had  married.  A 
daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Mary  Crocker  married,  first,  Elisha 
Treadwell,  and  second,  Joseph  Hodgkins,  who  became  sole  owner 
of  the  estate  by  purchase  from  the  other  heirs. 

Joseph  Hodgkins  was  born  in  Ipswich,  in  1743.  He  was  a 
lieutenant   in    Captain    Wade's   company  at    Bunker  Hill,   and   was 


afterward  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  in  the  battles 
of  Long  Island,  White  Plains,  and  Princeton,  and  was  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Burgoyne.  His  letters  from  the  field  have  been  preserved 
and  are  remarkably  interesting. 

He  represented  the  town  in  the  Legislature  from  1810  to  1816, 
and  held  various  town  offices.  He  died  September  25,  1829,  aged 
eighty-six  years.  He  was  three  times  married,  and  of  sixteen 
children  only  one  survived  him.  Lydia  (Crocker)  Treadwell  was 
his  third  wife. 

So  we  find  the  old  house  is  not  lacking  in  illustrious  names  to 
add  a  touch  of  hero-worship  to  our  regard  for  its  age  and  pictur- 
esqueness.  And,  although  we  should  have  been  pleased  to  have 
connected  Richard  Saltonstall  with  it,  we  feel  that  the  house  can 
boast  a  much  better  history  than  many  of  its  contemporaries. 
The  Whipple,  Crocker,  and  Hodgkins  families  have  left  untar- 
nished names  behind  them — names  which  are  honored  in  the 
town's  history,  and  which  we  are  glad  to  find  identified  with  this 
house. 

After  Colonel  Hodgkins's  death  the  property  was  divided  by 
the  administrator,  and  the  land  and  house  sold  to  a  Mr.  Moore, 
who,  in  turn,  sold  to  Abram  Bond,  the  father  of  Mr.  James  W. 
Bond,  the  present  owner. 
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There  are  few  regions  in  Massachusetts  which  have  been  so 
often  described  in  poetry  and  prose  as  the  country  around  the 
mouth  of  the  Merrimac  River.  Nor  is  this  locality  without  admirers 
among  the  fraternity  who  tell  their  stories  with  brush  and  canvas 
and  pencil  and  sketching-block.  The  level  plains  which  stretch 
away  from  the  low,  rounded  hills  to  the  water's  edge,  radiant  in 
bright  blossoms,  interspersed  with  clumps  of  trees,  and  adorned 
with  many  a  sparkling  rivulet,  offer  countless  attractions  to  lovers 
of  nature,  be  their  profession  what  it  may.  The  wide,  deep  river 
meets  here  its  destiny.  Where  yonder  white-caps  glisten  on  the 
bar  the  Merrimac  is  no  more.  Plum  Island  reaches  out  its  nine 
miles  of  shifting  sand  away  to  the  southward.  We  may  see  the 
blue  shores  of  Cape  Ann  beyond.  Northeasterly  the  Isles  of 
Shoals  are  faintly  discernible.  A  glorious  prospect,  indeed,  which 
has  never  lacked  appreciation. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Merrimac,  about  three  miles  from 
the  sea,  is  the  city  of  Newburyport.  It  was,  for  verv  many 
years,  included  in  the  town  of  Newbury.  Let  us  go  southerly 
three  or  four  miles,  until  we  come  to  the  Parker  River,  a  smaller 
stream,  which  empties  into  Plum  Island  Sound,  a  branch  of  the 
sea  separating  the  sand  hills  from  the  mainland.  Up  the  Parker 
River  one  day  in   the  springtime,  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  years 


ago,  there  came  a  party  of  half  a  hundred  adventurers  from 
Ipswich,  in  search  of  new  lands.  They  probably  came  in  a  small 
sailing-vessel,  for  we  know  there  were  women  and  children  in 
the  company,  and  materials  to  aid  them  in  forming  a  settlement. 
It  is  likely,  from  the  fact  of  such  a  large  party  coming  together,, 
that  explorations  had  been  previously  made  and  the  location 
selected.  Tradition  tells  us  that  they  landed  on  the  northern 
bank,  a  short  distance  below  the  present  bridge,  and  that  Nicholas. 
Noyes  was  the  first  person  to  leap  ashore.  This  seems  reasonable, 
so  we  may  as  well  accept  it  as  the  truth. 

Among  those  who  came  at  this  time  were  Rev.  Thomas  Parker, 
Rev.  James  Noyes  and  wife,  and  Mr.  John  Spencer.  Nicholas 
Noyes  was  a  brother  to  James,  and  Mr.  Parker  was  their  cousin. 

Houses  were  erected  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  on  the  first  Sab- 
bath a  meeting  was  held  under  a  tree,  Mr.  Parker  conducting  the 
services.  At  this  meeting  Thomas  Parker  was  formally  chosen 
pastor,  and  James  Noyes  teacher.  The  river  received  its  name 
from  that  of  the  beloved  pastor  ;  and  the  settlement,  or  plantation, 
was  called  Newbury  in  remembrance  of  Newbury,  England,  where 
Mr.   Parker  had  preached  before  coming  to  the   New  World. 

Coffin  tells  us  that  "to  each  of  the  first  settlers  was  granted  a 
house-lot  of  at  least  four  acres,  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  salt  and 
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fresh  meadow."  Among  the  most  liberal  grants  we  find  that  of 
Mr.  James  Noyes,  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  acres,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Parker,  ninety  acres. 

In  course  of  time  the  land  near  the  Merrimac  attracted  these 
bold  men  ;  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  what  is  now  called  Oldtown 
Green,  several  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  party  settled.  The 
house  built  by  Mr.  Noyes  is  probably  the  oldest  now  standing  in  the 
town,  and  is  on  Parker  Street,  facing  the  Green.  There  are  no 
records  which  tell  us  the  year  in  which  Mr.  Noyes  built  it  ;  but, 
as  he  had  considerable  property,  it  is  likely  that,  as  soon  as  the 
plantation  was  firmly  established  and  the  land  grants  given  out, 
he  made  preparations  to  construct  a  suitable  residence  for  his 
increasing  family,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  his  cousin  and  col- 
league, Mr.  Parker.  Some  time  between  1640  and  1650,  then,  we 
may  consider  that  this  house  was  erected.  In  all  its  long  life  it 
has  never  known  any  owner  but  a  Noyes.  At  this  writing  it  is 
owned  and  occupied  by  Miss  Mary  Coffin  Noyes,  of  the  sixth 
generation  of  the  name. 

The  beneficent  effects  of  care  and  labor  well  bestowed  are  very 
apparent  as  we  come  up  to  this  patriarch  of  the  village.  With  a 
new  coat  of  brown  paint,  it  looks  as  fresh  and  youthful  as  if  it  had 
stood  but  fifty  years,  instead  of  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  garden 
is  neat  and  attractive;  lilac  bushes  are  grouped  around  the  door, 
with  its  trellis  and  climbing  vine  ;  the  orchard  offers  up  its  fruit 
in  due  season  ;  and  behind  the  house  an  elm  of  unknown  age 
casts  a  grateful  shade  over  the  old  homestead.  It  is  just  such  a 
pleasant  farmhouse  as  we  like  to  see,  with  meadow  and  upland 
stretching  out  in  level   plains    to    the    south    and  west,  and    ample 


barns  and  storehouses  near  by.  Within  are  hoards  of  riches  ;  not 
gold  and  silver,  but  rather  that  wealth  which  money  cannot  buy ; 
the  heirlooms  of  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  family  life,  the  in- 
heritance of  an  honored  name,  furniture  brought  from  England 
in  the  first  generation  of  our  country's  history,  relics  and  sou- 
venirs without  number  of  former  dwellers  in  the  old  house. 
Shall  we  knock  at  the  door,  and  ask  if  we  may  enter  and  learn 
the  story  which  the  ancient  walls  can  tell  ? 

But,  in  truth,  the  walls  need  tell  us  but  little  ;  for  our  genial 
hostess  is  well  informed,  and  needs  no  persuasion  to  show  us 
around,  and  to  repeat  to  us  the  history  of  the  house  and  its  peo- 
ple. After  an  unsatisfactory  visit  to  some  old  houses,  where 
present  tenants  know  little  and  care  less  about  the  historic  asso- 
ciations of  the  house  in  which  they  live,  one  can  better  appreci- 
ate the  great  advantage  derived  from  finding  the  old  homes  still 
in  the  possession  of  a  descendant  of  the  builder.  The  honest 
pride  in  an  ancient  and  honorable  lineage  shows  forth  in  every 
effort  to  preserve  with  sacred  care  the  mementoes  of  those  gone 
before.  This  family  pride  is  rapidly  becoming  a  public  duty,  for 
the  honored  memory  of  the  town's  first  ministers  is  cherished  by 
every  citizen. 

The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  is  after  the  style  of  the  times, 
with  the  addition  of  a  wing  at  the  back,  giving  the  house  the 
shape  of  the  letter  T.  The  small  front  entry,  with  doors  opening 
on  either  side,  and  the  narrow  stair,  making  two  square  turns  in 
an  ascent  of  less  than  a  dozen  steps,  have  never  been  altered. 
The  slender  baluster  is  very  quaint,  and  seems  very  fragile  to 
us    as    we    remember   some   we   have    seen    in   other    houses.     The 
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cellar  door  opens  under  the  stair.  Here  we  may  realize  the  great 
hulk  of  the  chimney,  which  makes,  as  is  usual,  the  back  wall  of 
the  stairway. 

Standing  by  the  stair  was  an  old  table,  very  oddly  arranged,  so 
as  to  fold  up  when  necessary.  This,  together  with  an  oak  chair, 
very  heavy  and  clumsy,  and  some  other  articles,  are  said  to  have 
been  brought  from   England  by  Mr.  Noyes. 

The  north  room,  on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  has  been 
divided  into  three  apartments,  each  as  large  as  the  average 
rooms  in  a  dwelling  of  our  time.  Much  of  the  plastering  on  the 
ceilings  is  said  to  be  over  two  hundred  years  old,  and  is  as  firm 
as  ever.  To  enumerate  the  articles  of  antique  furniture  which 
this  house  contains  would  require  more  space  than  we  can  devote 
to  tin'  purpose.  Four-post  bedsteads,  queer  little  rocking-chairs, 
hand-carved  hall  chairs,  and  old  mirrors  of  various  designs, 
abound.  In  one  room  we  found  an  old-fashioned  chair,  with  the 
cushioned  seat  worked  in  fancy  colors  by  a  relative  of  the  family 
after  she  was  eighty  years  old  ;  in  another  room  a  chest  of 
drawers  with  feet  in  the  shape  of  dragons'  claws.  In  the  garret 
—  but  let  us  wait  a  moment  until  we  examine  the  balance  of  the 
house,  and  then   we  shall  have  more  time  for  the  garret. 

I  he  chimney  was  formerly  about  four  yards  square  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  extended  nearly  to  the  back  wall  of  the  house.  About 
fifteen  years  ago  the  bricks  began  to  fall  out  at  the  back,  owing 
to  the  large  amount  of  sand  in  the  mortar.  It  was  then  decided 
to  make  the  chimney  smaller,  and  to  create  a  small  kitchen  behind 
it.  forming  a  passage  between  the  two  large  rooms  in  the  main 
part  of  the  house.     The  brick  and  mortar  taken  away  made  twenty 


wagon  loads  ;  and,  hidden  away  in  a  corner  of  the  chimney,  the 
workmen  discovered  a  secret  closet,  the  existence  of  which  had 
never  been  suspected.  No  doubt  it  was  intended  as  a  safe  refuge 
for  valuables  in  case  the  house  was  ever  attacked  by  the  Indians. 

The  south  room  measures  eighteen  by  twenty  feet,  and  was 
formerly  the  kitchen.  It  is  now  used  as  the  parlor.  Here  we 
found  the  china  closet,  filled  with  many  plates  and  dishes  of 
varying  age,  and  among  them  a  wooden  plate  and  bowl  said  to 
have  come  over  with  the  chair  and  table  before  mentioned.  The 
appearance  of  these  articles  certainly  indicates  great  age,  and  it 
is  possible  that  they  were  in  Mr.  Noyes's  possession  when  he 
left  England. 

The  chambers  offered  less  attraction  in  the  shape  of  antiq- 
uities, the  north  chamber  being  the  only  one  which  is  unaltered. 
In  this  room  a  portrait  of  a  man  in  colonial  dress  commanded 
our  attention.  It  proved  to  be  a  likeness  of  Amos  Pearson,  a 
relative  of  the  family.  He  was  at  the  taking  of  Ticonderoga, 
and  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  kept  a  diary  of  his  life  in  the  Ameri- 
can army.  Unfortunately  this  was  lost,  and  diligent  search 
among    his   effects    has    failed    to    find    it. 

__  The  story  is  told  of  him  that  while  serving  in  the  campaign 
in  Pennsylvania  (being  a  lieutenant  at  the  time),  his  captain  was 
disabled,  throwing  the  command  of  the  company  upon  him.  He 
soon  noticed  a  captain  in  the  enemy's  ranks  directing  a  sharp- 
shooter to  fire  at  him,  and,  grasping  a  musket  from  one  of  his 
men,  quickly  brought  down  the  officer.  The  sharpshooter  fired  at 
the  same  time,  wounding  Lieutenant  Pearson  in  the  arm. 

Nearly  fifty  years  later,   when    Lafayette  visited  this    country, 
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Mr.  Pearson  was  among  those  who  shook  hands  with  the  patri- 
otic Frenchman,  and  he  used  to  tell  with  much  gratification  of 
how  Lafayette  shook  hands  with  him  twice  on  account  of  his 
wound. 

In  the  ceiling  of  the  second  hall  a  trap-door  opens  into  the 
garret,  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  storehouse  for  the  corn.  It 
was  hoisted  up  through  this  trap-door  in  baskets.  This  rough, 
unfinished  garret  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  and  is 
stored  with  treasures  of  a  bygone  age.  We  noticed  the  roughly 
hewn  rafters  and  the  wide  boards  which  form  the  steep  roof. 
Part  of  these  boards  are  tongued  and  grooved  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned way.  In  the  floor  we  also  found  some  very  wide  boards, 
measuring,  as  did  those  in  the  roof,  from  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
four  inches  across.  They  are  fastened  down  with  large,  hand- 
wrought  nails. 

Here  we  found  three  old  guns,  nearly  six  feet  long,  and 
falling  to  pieces  with  extreme  age.  Then  we  discovered  two 
swords,  one  an  army  weapon  of  antique  pattern,  and  the  other 
a  gentleman's  rapier,  such  as  dangled  by  the  side  of  the  gal- 
lants of  old,  ready  to  spring  forth  in  a  flash  to  defend  an 
honored  name,  to  resent  an  insult,  or  to  strike  a  blow  for 
church  and  country.  Next  we  came  to  a  solid  wooden  box  about 
fifteen  inches  long  by  twelve  in  width  and  the  same  in  height. 
This  fastened  with  a  lock,  and,  on  being  opened,  disclosed  sev- 
eral liquor  bottles  of  heavy  blown  glass  ornamented  with  fancy 
scroll-work  in  gold  relief.  Along  with  these  were  a  few  wine- 
glasses adorned  in  the  same  way.  These  are  evidently  of  Eng- 
lish    manufacture,    and    date    back    to    the    time    when    the    ardent 


young  ministers  sailed  for  America.  We  imagine  we  can  hear 
the  clink  of  the  glasses  in  the  spacious  rooms  below,  when  some 
dignitary  of  church  or  state  came  to  confer  with  the  learned 
divines  of  Newbury.  And  then,  on  the  departure  of  some  favor- 
ite pupil  for  Harvard,  of  which  this  house  was  the  first  pre- 
paratory school  in  the  country,  we  may  be  sure  his  success  was 
earnestly  wished  for  over  a  friendly  glass.  But  we  must  shut 
the  lid  and  move  along,  for  the  sight  of  these  things  brings  up- 
many  visions  of  those  old  days  when  life  was  more  sincere  and 
less    artificial    than    we   find    it    now. 

Next  we  came  to  several  old  trunks,  leather-covered,  hair-cov- 
ered, and  some  not  covered  at  all.  Here  were  old-fashioned 
dresses  of  various  textures  and  colors,  and  numerous  bonnets, 
most  of  them  the  old-fashioned  sunbonnets  such  as  our  grand- 
mothers used  to  wear.  Many  of  these  were  made  of  finely 
woven  straw,  and  were  tied  with  ribbons,  faded  and  worn.  In 
the  days  of  the  Province  a  man's  "beaver"  hat  often  de- 
scended from  father  to  son  for  generations,  and  would  make  its 
regular  appearance  at  church  every  Sunday  for  years,  until  it 
became  known  as  a  family  affair,  and  acquired  somewhat  of 
the  character  of  its  different  owners.  So  also  with  a  woman's 
fine  "Leghorn"  sunbonnet.  It  was  too  valuable  to  cast  aside; 
the  styles  never  changed,  and  the  wearer  felt  no  mortification 
in  wearing  a  bonnet  which  her  mother,  and  perhaps  her  grand- 
mother,   had    worn   before    her. 

In  among  the  bonnets  we  found  a  "calash,"  made  of  green 
silk,  and  tied  with  ribbons.  It  seems  to  have  been  quite  a 
handy    arrangement,  for    it    would    close    up   like    an    accordion    or 
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pull  out  in  front  of  the  face  a  quarter  of  a  yard.  It  was  richly 
made,  and  doubtless  cost  as  much  as  some  modern  creations  of 
the   milliner's   art. 

Hut  we  must  pass  too  quickly  by  the  remaining  relics.  One 
might  very  enjoyably  spend  half  a  day  prowling  around  this 
garret.  Yet  from  out  the  pile  of  foot-warmers,  spinning-wheels, 
lanterns,  etc.,  in  the  corner  we  can  spy  one  object,  which  turns 
out  to  be  one  of  the  original  warming-pans  made  by  the  eccen- 
tric Lord  Timothy  Dexter,  and  identical  with  those  which  he  sent 
to  the  West  Indies  to  bring  him  back  a  fortune.  The  very  sight 
of  it  brought  forth  another  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  the  old 
gentleman's  idea. 

Si i  down-stairs  we  go,  and  seat  ourselves  to  listen  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  old  parsonage.  The  Noyes  family  is  of  ancient  Nor- 
man descent,  one  of  the  early  ancestors  having  been  with  William 
the  Conqueror  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  in  the  year  1060. 
Another  ancestor  was  with  King  Richard  (Cceur-de-Lion)  in  the 
Holy   Land. 

The  father  of  James  and  Nicholas  Noyes  was  William,  rector 
oi  the  diocese  of  Salisbury  in  1602.  The  mother  was  a  sister  to 
Rev.  Robert  Parker,  one  of  the  most  noted  divines  of  his  day. 
He  has  been  termed  "a  very  learned  Puritan,  who  was  driven  to 
Holland  for  his  disinclination  to  adopt  Queen  Elizabeth's  forms." 
His  son  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Parker,  who  came  over  with  James 
and  Nicholas  Noyes,  and  founded  the  settlement  at  Newbury. 

James  Noyes  was  born  in  1608,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford. 
His  brother  Nicholas  was  eight  years  younger.  Thomas  Parker 
was    the    oldest    of   the    three,  having    been    born    in    1595.      Both 


Parker  and  Noyes  preached  in  England,  and  were  distinguished 
in  that  country  for  thorough  classical  scholarship  and  wide  knowl- 
edge of  theological  matters.  In  1634  they  decided  to  come  to 
America.  Previous  to  leaving  England,  James  Noyes  married 
Sarah,  daughter  of  James  Brown  of  Southampton.  Mr.  Parker 
never  married. 

James  and  Nicholas  Noyes  came  from  Choulderton  in  Wiltshire, 
England.  One  account  states  that  they  came  over  in  the  brig 
Elizabeth ;  another,  that  it  was  in  the  ship  Mary  and  John. 

James  Noyes  was  made  a  freeman  September  3,  1634.  He 
preached  for  some  time  at  Medford,  and  was  invited  to  preach  at 
Watertown.  Mr.  Parker  became  the  first  minister  of  the  church 
at  Ipswich  ;  but  in  May,  1635,  they  united  their  fortunes  with  others 
and  located  at  Newbury. 

In  this  house  they  both  lived  during  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  Here  they  both  died  ;  and  here  the  wife  of  Mr.  Noyes  died, 
after  thirty-five  years  of  widowhood.  The  record  of  their  lives 
shows  a  lifetime  of  labor  for  the  good  of  the  people  and  for  the 
church. 

In  1641  the  General  Court  desired  "the  elders  would  make  a 
catechism  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  grounds  of  religion." 
This  was  done  by  Mr.  Noyes,  and  was  a  "remarkably  cautious  one, 
stating  none  of  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism  in  their  most  offen- 
sive forms."  A  copy  of  this  catechism  is  incorporated  in  Coffin's 
"History  of  Newbury." 

During  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Noyes  a  long 
controversy  was  carried  on  over  the  rights  of  the  elders  to  assume 
the  entire  power  to  themselves  regarding  the  admission  of  members 
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to  the  church  society,  and  also  in  relation  to  the  censure  of  those 
who  transgressed  the  laws.  It  was  a  peaceful  contention,  the  peo- 
ple maintaining  order,  and  attending  the  services  regularly  while 
disputing  with  the  pastors,  or  the  elders  as  they  were  called,  over 
these  matters  of  church  government.  It  was  wholly  a  question  of 
the  right  to  rule,  for  the  elders  allowed  the  people  to  assist  in  the 
government  as  long  as  their  actions  were  in  regular  form.  Numer- 
ous appeals  to  the  Court  were  made,  and  decisions  rendered 
in  favor  of  each  side,  but  the  people  finally  carried  their  point. 
The  entire  controversy  covered  a  period  of  more  than  twenty-five 
years. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection,  that  on  October 
26,  1664,  a  majority  of  the  town  voted  to  reduce  Mr.  Parker's 
salary  to  ,£60  a  year,  mainly  on  account  of  the  trouble  in  the 
church.  This  was  felt  to  be  an  injustice  to  Mr.  Parker,  however, 
and  on  June  3,  of  the  following  year,  the  salary  was  raised  again 
to  £80. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Mr.  Parker  was  blind.  He 
felt  this  great  affliction  coming  on  ;  and  when  one  of  his  friends 
referred  to  it,  and  asked  him  if  he  ever  expected  to  see  again, 
he  answered,  "  I  expect  the  restoration  of  my  sight  at  the 
resurrection." 

The  reputation  of  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Noyes  as  teachers 
enabled  them  to  start  a  school  where  boys  were  trained  for 
Harvard  University  ;  and  during  Mr.  Parker's  long  life,  many 
students  shared  in  the  instructions  of  this  good  man.  He  was 
well  versed  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  was  familiar  with 
Arabic.       He    wrote    several     sermons     in     the    Hebrew    lanoua^e. 


Even  when  blindness  overtook  him  he  could  still  attend  to  reci- 
tations in  Latin  and  Greek.  It  is  related  that  he  was  called 
on  at  one  time,  by  some  learned  people,  who  were  curious  as 
to  his  ecclesiastical  views.  In  order  to  test  their  knowledge  he 
asked  them  some  questions  in  Latin  and  Greek,  which  they 
answered  in  the  same  tongues.  He  next  questioned  them  in 
Hebrew,  to  which  they  replied  ;  when  he  fell  back  to  the  Arabic, 
and  on  their  inability  to  follow  him,  he  refused  to  be  judged  by 
any  but  his  peers. 

Rev.  James  Noyes  died  October  22,  1656,  agad  forty-eight 
years.  He  left  nine  children.  He  is  sometimes  referred  to  in 
the  old  records  as  "  Ye  blessed  Light  of  Newberri." 

Mr.  Parker  died  in  1677,  aged  eighty-two.  He  was  called 
•'That  Antient  Divine."  On  his  tombstone  in  the  Oldtown  ceme- 
tery is  the  simple  inscription,  "  He  was  a  great  and  good  man." 

From  a  box  filled  with  deeds,  wills,  and  other  documents  still 
preserved  in  the  old  homestead,  we  obtained  a  sight  of  the  ori- 
ginal will  of  Mr.   Parker,  and  a  copy  of  the  will  of  Mr.  Noyes. 

"  THE    LAST    WILL    AND     TESTAMENT    OF    JAMES    NOISE. 

"My  will  is  that  my  wife  shall  have  the  rule  and  ordering  with  the  disposing 
of  all  my  substance  I  have  while  she  keepetli  herself  in  an  unmarried  condition, 
and  that  she  will  take  counsel  of  my  loving  friends  Cozen  Thomas  Parker,  my 
brother  Nicholas  Noys,  and  William  Gerrish  ;  but  if  she  disposeth  herself  in  way 
of  marriage,  Then  my  will  is  that  my  friends  above  mentioned  shall  have  the 
disposing  of  all  for  the  portions  of  my  wife  and  children  as  they  shall  see  meete. 

"In  witness  hereof  I  have  put  my  hand  this  17th  October.  1656. 


"James  Noise." 
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The  inventory  of  his  property  was  as  follows  :  — 

£       '•      d. 

House  and  seaven  akers  of  land  adjoining  with  the  orchard 

frised ioo    oo    oo 

twelve  akers  of  Marsh  and  Meadow 30 

two  akers  arable  land 10 

seventy-five  akers  of  upland  and  meadow 150 

Personal  Estate 3°7     ' •     °4 

Debts  due,  etc 60 

657     1 1     04 

Mr.  Parker's  will  is  a  most  interesting  document,  finely  writ- 
ten in  a  very  legible  hand.  Every  word  of  it  can  be  easily  read 
to-day.  It  is  dated  September  12,  1663.  In  it  he  bequeaths 
lands  and  money  in  Old  England  to  his  nephews  John  and  Ben- 
jamin Woodbridge,  and  to  "cozen  Nicholas  all  debts  owing  to 
him  for  Rent  for  that  land  of  mine  which  he  hath  in  his  posses- 
sion on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  ridge  coming  from  the  Old  Town 
to  the  new,  over  and  besides  the  Land  and  my  Interest  in  it, 
which   I   formerly  made  over  unto  him  by  a  deed  of  gift." 

The  balance  of  all  his  real  estate  and  personal  property  was 
given  to  his  "cozen"  Sarah  Noyes. 

(  hief  among  the  relics  and  curiosities  which  this  treasure  box 
contained  was  a  book  bound  in  heavy  parchment,  as  stiff  and 
hard  as  leather.  This  book  was  rilled  with  sermons  and  treatises 
on  religious  matters,  written,  probably  by  Mr.  Noyes,  in  a  fine, 
old-fashioned  chirography,  nearly  all  in  English,  but  some  of  the 
pages  transcribed  in  Latin.  Scattered  through  it  on  various  blank 
leaves  were  memorandums  of  later  dates  than  Mr.  Noyes's  death, 
such  as  •■  Joseph    Noyse  went   to   schoole   to   goody  Webster,  May 


28,  1670,"  and  receipts  for  purchases  of  barley,  and  other  similar 
matters.  On  one  of  the  front  leaves  is  a  record  of  the  birth  of 
Mr.  Noyes's  children,  although  the  dates  were  unfortunately 
placed  near  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  and  have  worn  away  with  age. 
Below  this  record  we  found  two  autographs  of  Mr.  Parker,  one 
of  which  is  reproduced. 


'~~^fhor\ar  'paski^f 


Thomas,  the  son  of  Rev.  James  Noyes  came  into  possession 
of  the  house  on  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1691.  He  was 
called  "Colonel  Thomas,"  and  married  Sarah  Greenleaf.  His 
son  Daniel  married,  in  1703,  Judith  Knight,  and  some  time 
after  went  to  the  Madeira  Islands,  where  he  established  himself 
as  a  merchant,  and  acquired  considerable  wealth.  It  is  supposed* 
that  his  wife  died  there,  leaving  no  children;  and  in  1728  the 
merchant  himself  died  in  a  strange  land,  and  with  no  relatives 
nearer  than  his  father's  house  in  Newbury.  He  made  a  will, 
and  after  donating  a  small  sum  to  the  poor,  and  a  much  larger 
amount  to  the  gentlemen  named  as  his  executors,  left  his  entire 
property  to  his  father,  Colonel  Thomas  Noyes.  This  will  was 
sealed  up  and  enclosed  in  a  letter  from  the  executors,  in  which 
they  state  that  a  portion  of  the  property  will  be  sold,  and  the 
balance  held  awaiting  the  colonel's  orders.  It  was  a  long  jour- 
ney to  the  Madeiras  in  those  days,  and  no  one  could  be  found 
to  go  after  the  property.  So  instructions  were  sent  to  for- 
ward it,  but  they  waited  in  vain.  Nothing  more  was  ever  heard 
of    the   wealth  of    Daniel    Noyes.     Whether   the    ship  was  lost    or 
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captured  by  pirates,  or  whether  some  one  whom  Daniel  Noyes 
trusted  proved  faithless,  will  never  be  known.  But  it  was  for 
many  years  a  saying  in  the  family  that  if  they  had  what  was 
due  them  from  Madeira  they  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
want.  And  the  old  will  and  the  letter  from  the  executors 
stowed  away  in  the  box  at  the  old  home  is  proof  that  they 
were   right. 

The  later  history  of  the  house  is  but  the  peaceful  record  of 
the  family  through  four  generations.  Many  visitors  call  during 
the  pleasant  summer  months,  and  all  receive  a  courteous  welcome. 


Our  hostess  spoke  with  much  gratification  of  a  visit  from  the  poet 
Longfellow  and  a  party  of  his  friends  some  years  ago.  They  had 
been  to  see  the  home  of  Longfellow's  ancestors  over  in  Byfield, 
and  felt  that  the  early  home  of  two  such  renowned  clergymen  as 
Thomas  Parker  and  James  Noyes  was  also  worthy  of  attention. 
The  house  is  certainly  a  most  productive  mine  of  knowledge  from 
which  novelists  and  historians  may  draw  material  for  much  instruc- 
tive and  entertaining  reading.  We  hope  it  will  stand  for  many 
generations  yet,  a  most  worthy  monument  to  the  talents  and  vir- 
tues of  its  two  most  distinguished  occupants. 
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NE  ir B  U  R  V. 


WHOEVER  built  this  fine  old  house,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  location  was  well  chosen.  Situated  nearly  at  the  end  of  a 
lane  which  diverges  from  the  main  road,  half  a  mile  south  of 
Oldtown  church,  the  house  stands  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  pros- 
perous farm,  surrounded  by  beautiful  trees,  whose  voices  blend 
with  the  subdued  murmur  of  the  sea.  One  can  hardly  doubt 
that  it  was  intended  for  a  gentleman's  residence  ;  although,  from 
the  fact  of  its  walls  being  of  stone  and  brick,  it  has  pleased 
some  to  consider  it  as  a  garrison  house.  That  it  was  not  built 
as  such  seems  apparent  from  a  consideration  of  the  first  owners 
and  their  times,  and  the  isolated  location,  far  from  the  homes  of 
most  of  the  families  in  the  settlement;  that  it  was  used  as  a 
garrison  during  the  Indian  troubles  of  later  years  may  also  be 
true,  although  we  have  no  record  of  it. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  find  that  the  remarkable  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  exterior  is  supplemented  by  a  history  fully  as  inter- 
esting. The  house,  in  many  respects,  is  unique  and  fascinating 
in  the  extreme.  Its  very  walls  whisper  to  us  of  the  characters 
which  have  been  domiciled  here.  Its  construction  is  different 
from  anything  we  have  seen.  It  is  a  type  of  architecture  such 
as  we  find  nowhere  else.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  it  stands 
so    far    removed    from    the    highway,    although    I    doubt    not    the 


present  owners  are  only  too  thankful  for  the  privacy  which  the 
retired  situation  affords. 

The  place  has  had  many  owners,  yet  has  lost  nothing  thereby  ; 
for  as  far  as  durability  and  appearance  are  concerned,  .no  modern 
house  can  show  any  improvement.  Were  it  not  for  the  unmis- 
takable antiquity  of  it,  the  self-evident  age  of  the  bricks  and 
the  plaster  which  partially  cover  the  stones,  the  great  square 
chimney,  and  some  other  characteristics  which  the  experienced 
eye  detects,  one  might  reasonably  doubt  the  date  assigned  to  it. 
A  settled  air  of  complacent  old  age  seems  to  hover  round  it, 
a  ripe  and  hearty  age  which  is  far  from  being  a  decadence.  The 
faint  signs  of  passing  years  seem  like  the  strength  of  maturity, 
rather  than  the  weakness  of  old  age.  A  few  repairs  on  the  finish, 
a  little  pointing  of  the  brickwork,  and  the  house  will  last  for 
centuries. 

The  erection  of  the  house  is  generally  attributed  to  John 
Spencer  the  younger,  and  is  placed  in  the  fifth  decade  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Some  traditions  state  that  Mr.  John  Spencer 
the  elder  built  it  ;  but  this  is  more  doubtful,  and,  if  true,  would 
place  the  erection  of  the  house  nearly  ten  years  farther  back. 

Mr.  John  Spencer  was  one  of  the  company  who  landed  on  the 
banks    of    the    Parker   River  on    that    May   morning   in     1635.      He 
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was  a  man  of  means,  and  took  an  important  part  in  forming 
the  new  settlement.  During  the  first  month  of  the  settlement, 
"  Liberty  was  granted  to  Mr.  Richard  Dummer  and  Mr.  (John) 
Spencer  to  build  a  mill  and  weire  at  the  falls  of  Newbury;" 
and  we  find  that  Mr.  Spencer's  mill  lot  was  fifty  acres.  This 
was  in  addition  to  other  grants  of  land  made  to  him.  He  repre- 
sented Newbury  in  the  General  Court,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  chosen  magistrate. 

In  April,  1637,  the  Massachusetts  towns  sent  an  expedition 
under  Captain  Stoughton  against  the  Pequod  Indians.  The  little 
army  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  of  whom  eight 
were  from  Newbury.  Mr.  Spencer  ranked  as  a  captain  in  this 
battalion,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  leader.  It  is 
significant  of  the  curious  mingling  of  religious  and  secular  ideas 
in  the  colony  at  the  time,  when  we  read  that  the  troops  halted 
on  the  march  to  destroy  an  Indian  tribe  to  decide  the  porten- 
tous question  of  whether  they  were  under  a  covenant  of  grace 
or  a  covenant  of  works,  deeming  it  improper  to  proceed  with 
the  march  until  the  matter  was  settled. 

On  account  of  his  religious  opinions  Captain  Spencer  was 
discharged  from  his  command  in  May,  he  being  an  adherent  of 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  in  the  famous  controversy  of  that  time.  In 
August  of  the  same  year  (1637)  a  convention  of  ministers,  mes- 
sengers of  churches,  and  magistrates,  met  in  Newtowne  (now 
Cambridge),  and  condemned  more  than  eighty  opinions  which  were 
held  to  be  erroneous  and  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  church. 
The  General  Court  then  disfranchised,  disarmed,  and  banished 
many  people    who    held    these    opinions.     In    consequence    of    this 


others  moved  away.  Three  in  Newbury  came  under  the  sentence, 
—  Mr.  Richard  Dummer,  Mr.  John  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Nicholas 
Easton.  Mr.  Dummer  remained  in  Newbury,  Mr.  Easton  went 
to  Rhode  Island,   and  Mr.   Spencer  removed  to  England. 

Some  accounts  state  that  Mr.  Spencer  returned  ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  remained  in  England  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  about  the  year   1647. 

If  he  built  this  house,  he  must  have  done  so  before  August. 
1637;  and  as  he  was  with  the  Pequod  expedition  in  the  spring 
of  that  year,  he  could  hardly  have  had  an  opportunity  to  accom- 
plish much  before  his  departure  for  England.  If  we  consider 
the  great  labor  involved  in  the  erection  of  such  a  large  house, 
with  walls  two  and  a  half  feet  thick,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
the  undertaking  could  hardly  have  been  completed  before  his  re- 
moval. It  is  possible  that  he  commenced  it,  and  that  it  was 
finished  by  his  nephew,  John  Spencer,  who  succeeded  to  his 
property. 

John  Spencer  the  younger  seems  to  have  been  a  careless, 
improvident  man  ;  for  he  became  involved  in  pecuniary  troubles 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  sold  off  the  farm  in  small  lots  at 
first,  and  afterward  disposed  of  the  entire  property.  September 
7,  1650,  he  sold  to  Henry  Sewall  the  mill  lot  of  fifty  acres  of 
upland,  together  with  two  acres  of  meadow,  for  sixteen  pounds 
sterling.  He  then  sold  a  part  of  the  farm  to  Mr.  Richard 
Pettmgill,  and  about  the  the  same  time  (165 1)  sold  the  balance 
and  the  house  to  Daniel  Pierce,  reserving  the  right,  however, 
with  certain  limitations,  to  buy  back  the  place  if  he  could  raise 
the   funds. 
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Pierce  was  the  village  blacksmith,  and  tradition  tells  us  that 
ho  gave  fur  the  place  all  the  money  that  he  had  in  an  old 
stocking  hung  up  in  his  shop.  Such  a  blind  transaction  gives 
us  no  insight  into  the  amount  which  the  estate  was  considered 
worth  at  the  time,  and  leaves  no  basis  for  determining  what  kind 
ol  a  house  was  included  in  the  purchase.  Spencer  gave  Pierce 
possession  by  the  old  ceremony  of  "turf  and  twig."  The  files 
of  the  court  for  1679  contain  the  following  deposition  of 
Anthony   Somerby,   aged   seventy  years:  — 

"This  deponent  saith  about  ye  yeare  1651  or  '51  I  was  at  the  farm  yt  Mr. 
John  Spencer  sold  to  Mr.  Daniel  Pierce,  in  Newbury,  and  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr. 
Pierce  with  myself  and  another,  I  suppose  it  was  Mr.  William  Thomas,  and  as  we 
were  going  through  ye  land  of  ye  said  farm,  Mr.  Pierce  said  to  Mr.  Spencer, 
vim  promised  to  give  me  possession  of  turfe  and  twigge.  Mr.  Spencer  said 
and  mi  I  will  if  you  please  to  cut  a  turfe  and  twigge;  and  Mr.  Pierce  cut  a 
twigge  off  a  tree  and  cut  up  a  turfe  and  Mr  Spencer  took  the  twigge  and 
stuck  it  into  the  turfe  and  bid  us  bear  witness  that  he  gave  Mr.  Pierce  posses- 
sion thereby  of  the  house  and  land  and  farm  that  he  had  bought  of  him  and 
gave   ye  turfe  and   twigge  to   Mr.    Pierce  and  further  saith  not." 

We  feel  certain,  then,  from  this  account,  that  a  house  had  been 
built  here  before  165 1.  Whether  it  was  the  stone  house  of  which 
we  are  writing,  seems  to  be  impossible  to  determine  with  accu- 
racy. Tradition  has  always  attributed  the  construction  of  it  to  the 
Spencers  ;  and  although  Mr.  Coffin,  the  historian  of  Newbury,  thinks 
it  was  not  built  until  about  1666  or  1670,  we  find  no  positive  proof 
confirming  his  opinion.  There  is  no  tradition  in  the  Pierce  family 
"I  any  of  their  ancestors  having  built  it;  and  the  memory  of  the 
oldest    inhabitants    of    Newbury,    who    remember    the    "tales    of   a 


grandfather,"  all  point  to  the  Spencers  as  the  first  occupants  of 
the  stone  house. 

Daniel  Pierce,  the  blacksmith,  was  born  in  161 1.  He  came 
over  in  the  ship  Elizabeth  in  1634,  with  James  and  Nicholas  Noyes 
and  Thomas  Parker  as  fellow-passengers.  He  was  from  Ipswich, 
England.  He  settled  at  Watertown,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
original  proprietors,  in  1636-7.  He  became  a  freeman  May  2,  1638, 
and  removed  to  Newbury  in  the  same  year. 

His   first   wife   was   Sarah  .     Their   children   were,    Daniel, 

born  May  15,  1638,  at  Watertown;  Joshua,  born  May  15,  1642,  at 
Newbury;  and  Martha,  born  February  14,  1648-9,  at  Newbury. 
They  may  have  had  another  daughter  named  Sarah. 

Mr.  Pierce's  first  wife  died  July  17,  1654.  A  little  over  five 
months  later,  December  26,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Ann  Milward, 
probably  the  widow  of  Thomas  Milward  of  Gloucester  and  after- 
wards of  Newbury,  who  died  September  1,   1653. 

In  1666  Daniel  Pierce  went  to  New  Jersey,  and  with  others 
from  Newbury  founded  the  town  of  Woodbridge,  which  is  still  in 
existence  under  the  same  name.  In  1668  he  was  a  member  of 
Governor  Carteret's  first  council.  He  returned  to  Newbury  in 
1670,  after  having  sold  a  large  portion  of  his  newly  acquired  land. 

It  is  probably  the  fact  of  his  return  at  this  time,  after  a  suc- 
cessful venture  and  presumably  with  a  well-lined  purse,  which  has 
caused  Mr.  Coffin  to  conclude  that  at  this  time  he  built  the  stone 
house.  There  is  reason  in  the  supposition  ;  for  we  know  that  he 
valued  the  place  highly,  and  desired  to  entail  it,  as  in  his  will 
he  says,  "  it  shall  never  be  sold,  nor  any  part  divided."  His  inten- 
tions were  not  carried  out,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 
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At  this  time  the  "Parker  controversy"  was  at  its  height,  and 
Mr.  Pierce  took  an  active  part,  supporting  the  pastor.  He  died 
on  the  27th  of  December,  1677,  aged  sixty-six  years.  His  will, 
dated  November  12,  1677,  makes  his  son  Daniel  sole  executor, 
"desiring  him  to  doe  for  his  brother  Joshua's  children  as  he  shall 
see  in  his  discretion  meet  to  be  done  for  them  ; "  mentions  his 
"marriage  agreement  with  Ann,  my  wife,"  and  gives  to  his  "wife's 
son-in-law,  Thomas  Thorpe,  a  farm  in  New  Jersey,  situated  upon 
Row  (Rahway)  River  joining  to  John   Bishop's  land." 

His  wife,  Ann,  died  November  27,   1690. 

Daniel  Pierce  the  second  was  generally  called  colonel.  He 
was  very  prominent  in  all  military,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
was  deputy  to  the  General  Court  in  1682-3,  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Safety  in  the  overturn  in  the  government  in  1689,  justice 
of  the  inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Essex  County  from 
1698  to  1703,  and  representative  to  the  Legislature  under  the  new 
charter  from    1692  until   1703. 

Lovers  of  the  romantic  may  find  a  fruitful  topic  in  the  marriage, 
in  1660,  of  Colonel  Daniel  Pierce  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Ann  Milward.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Daniel  Pierce  the 
elder  had  married  Mrs.  Ann  Milward  six  years  before.  Some  queer 
relationships  were  thus  established  ;  for  the  children  of  Colonel 
Daniel  found  their  aunt  was  also  their  mother,  and  instead  of 
having  four  grandparents,  as  most  children  do,  they  had  but  two. 
Elizabeth  Milward  was  but  sixteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage. 

The  Merrimac  and  Parker  Rivers  swarmed  with  sturgeon  and 
other  fish  during  the  first   century  of  the  colonies'  existence,  and 


the  taking  and  preparing  of  these  fish  formed  a  very  important 
industry.  William  Wood,  in  his  very  graphic  description  of  New 
England,  written  in  1633,  tells  us  "that  much  [sturgeon]  is  taken 
on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac,  twelve,  fourteen,  eighteen  feet-long, 
pickled  and  sent  to  England."  This  is  positive  proof  that  fisheries 
were  established  on  the  Merrimac  (probably  in  Newbury)  at  least 
two  years  before  the  town  was  settled.  A  keg  of  sturgeon  was 
valued  in   1656  at  ten  shillings. 

Cofhn  tells  us  that  in  1684  "  Caleb  Moody  and  Daniel  Pierce 
were  licensed  to  boil  sturgeon  in  order  to  a  market."  Again  in 
1 733,  "Mr.  Daniel  Pierce  exchanged  fifteen  kegs  of  sturgeon  for 
a  small  cask  of  rum  and  a  large  cask  of  molasses."  This  Daniel 
Pierce  last  mentioned  was  probably  a  grandson  of  Colonel  Daniel. 

That  Colonel  Daniel  Pierce  was  considered  the  most  important 
man  in  town  during  the  last  part  of  his  life,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  extract  from  the  town  records  :  — 

1700.  October  18.  "Voted  that  a  pew  be  built  for  the  minister's  wife  by  the 
pulpit  stairs,  that  Colonel  Daniel  Pierce  should  have  the  first  choice  of  a  pew  and 
major  Thomas  Noyes  shall  have  the  next  choice  and  that  Colonel  Daniel  Pierce 
esquire,  and  Tristram  Coffin  esquire,  be  impowered  to  procure  a  bell  of  about  four 
hundred  pounds  weight." 

It  was  customary,  in  the  difficult  and  delicate  task  of  "seating 
the  meeting-house,"  to  assign  the  members  seats  in  an  order  corre- 
sponding to  their  share  of  the  minister's  rate,  —  age,  deafness,  and 
dignity  considered. 

The  eldest  child  of  Colonel  Daniel  and  Elizabeth  Pierce  was  also 
named  Daniel,  and  was  born  December  20,    1663.     We  know  little 
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of  him  except  that  he  married  Joanna 


and  that  he  died  Sep- 


tember 2,  1690,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  years.  His  infant  daughter, 
Joanna,  died  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  his  wife  following  on  the 
1 6th.  We  can  only  wonder  at  this  awful  calamity  which  thus 
obliterated  an  entire  family  within  a  fortnight.  The  record  tells  us 
nothing  but  the  facts  ;  imagination  must  do  the  rest. 

Anne,  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Daniel  Pierce,  married  Simon 
Wainwright  of  Haverhill,   who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in    1708. 

Colonel  Daniel  died  in  1704,  the  exact  date  being  missing.  His 
widow  died  December  9,  1709.  Benjamin,  the  second  son,  born 
February  17,  1668-9,  succeeded  to  the  estate.  The  will  of  Colonel 
Daniel,  dated  August  12,  1701,  makes  "my  son  Benjamin  my  true 
and  lawful  heir  and  sole  executor."  His  tenure  was  short,  however, 
for  he  died  May  19,  171 1,  "at  nine  in  the  morning."  His  eldest  son, 
Charles,  became  the  next  owner  of  the  family  homestead.  Charles 
Pierce  was  born  February  3,  1695-6.  He  was  prominent  in  church 
anil  town  affairs,  and  during  the  second  great  controversy  in  the 
church  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  he  was  a  strong 
adherent  of  Whitefield.  This  resulted  in  a  division  in  the  Oldtown 
church  and  the  establishment  of  the  Old  South  Society  at  the  Port, 
and  may  haw  been  the  cause  of  the  sale  of  the  homestead  after  the 
death  of  Charles. 

The  estate  was  left  to  his  two  sons,  being  divided  in  equal  parts, 
house,  barns,  and  land.  They  united  the  property,  however,  and, 
soon  after  their  father's  death,  sold  the  entire  estate  to  Mr.  Tracy. 
This  was  about  the  year  1770. 

Among  the  distinguished  descendants  of  the  Pierce  family  may 
he  mentioned  Franklin  Pierce,  President  of  the  United  States. 


It  is  a  little  doubtful  whether  Nathaniel  Tracy  or  his  father  first 
bought  the  house.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  Nathaniel  Tracy,  the 
dashing  young  merchant,  who  lived  in  it,  or,  rather,  who  included  it 
in  his  list  of  town-houses,  summer-houses,  farms,  and  other  estates. 
The  meteoric  brilliancy  of  this  man's  career  is  unmatched  in  the 
early  history  of  the  State.  His  personality  has  left  so  strong  an 
impression  behind  him  that  we  almost  expect  to  see  one  of  his 
chariots  coming  over  the  hill,  the  liveried  coachman  urging  on  the 
horses,  the  master  bringing  to  the  old  stone  house  some  guest  of 
national  renown,  or,  maybe,  a  titled  nobleman  from  across  the  sea. 

Nathaniel  Tracy  was  born  in  Newburyport  in  175 1.  His  father 
was  Patrick  Tracy,  an  opulent  merchant  of  the  Port,  who  had 
emigrated  from  Ireland  in  his  young  days.  Nathaniel  was  the  oldest 
son,  and  was  given  all  the  advantages  of  education  and  culture  which 
a  well-filled  purse  could  command.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1769,  and  took  a  supplementary  course  at  Yale.  His  father  built  for 
him  that  palatial  residence  in  Newburyport  now  occupied  by  the 
Public  Library,  in  its  day  considered  one  of  the  finest  houses  in  the 
Province. 

Nathaniel  started  in  business  with  Jonathan  Jackson,  a  most 
accomplished  gentleman  and  a  sagacious  and  enterprising  merchant. 
They  did  an  enormous  business  for  those  times,  and  money  flowed 
in  to  them  faster  than  they  could  spend  it. 

Nathaniel  Tracy  was  still  a  very  young  man  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Revolution.  He  immediately  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  privateers 
which  preyed  heavily  on  the  British  commerce  during  the  entire 
war.  Their  best  prizes  were  taken,  however,  during  the  early  part 
of  the  contest  ;  for  Great  Britain,  knowing  we   had   no   navy,   con- 
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sidered  it  not  necessary  to  guard  her  merchant  ships.  So  these 
small  vessels,  manned  by  the  most  intrepid  sailors,  mounting  but 
few  guns,  which,  however,  were  handled  in  a  masterly  manner,  were 
very  successful  in  bringing  into  the  harbors  of  Boston  and  New- 
buryport  a  large  number  of  valuable  prizes. 

A  few  figures  will  give  the  best  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
Tracy's  operations.  The  first  of  his  fleet  sailed  in  1775.  This 
was  the  first  privateer  fitted  out  in  the  United  States.  During 
the  next  eight  years  he  was  the  principal  owner  of  no  merchant 
vessels,  having  a  gross  tonnage  of  15,660  tons.  These  vessels,  with 
their  cargoes,  were  valued  at  $2,733,300.  Twenty-three  of  these 
were  letters-of-marque,  and  carried  298  carriage-guns  and  1,618 
men.  Of  this  large  fleet  but  thirteen  were  left  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  The  others  were  either  lost  or  captured.  During  this 
period  he  was  also  the  principal  owner  of  24  cruising-ships,  with 
a  gross  capacity  of  6,330  tons,  carrying  340  guns,  —  6,  9,  and  12 
pounders,  —  and  2,800  men.  Of  these  24  ships,  but  one  remained 
in    1783. 

The  services  which  these  vessels  rendered  to  the  government 
in  bringing  in  stores  of  ammunition  and  supplies  intended  for  the 
British  army  were  inestimable. 

During  the  war,  Tracy's  cruisers  and  privateers  captured  120  ves- 
sels, aggregating  23,360  tons,  with  2,225  men.  These  vessels,  with 
their  cargoes,  were  sold  for  the   large  sum  of  $3,950,000  in  specie. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  service  Tracy  rendered  to  the  country  ; 
for,  during  these  trying  times,  he  loaned  the  government  more 
than  $167,000,  besides  providing  much  assistance  in  the  matter 
of  clothing  and  other  necessities. 
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At  this  time  Tracy  was  fond  of  saying  that  he  could  travel 
from  Newburyport  to  Philadelphia,  and  sleep  in  his  own  house 
every  night.  As  it  was  a  matter  of  a  week's  journey  at  that  time, 
we  may  judge  somewhat  of  the  extent  of  his  possessions.  He 
owned  the  Vassall  house  in  Cambridge,  now  owned  by  the  Long- 
fellow family  ;  he  had  a  farm  in  M edford  ;  he  had  large  properties 
in  Connecticut  ;  and,  with  his  superb  mansion  in  Newburyport, 
this  farm  in  Newbury,  with  the  stone  house,  and  other  lands  and 
houses  in  different  places,  he  was  enabled  to  live  in  the  grandest 
style  and  in  the  most  luxurious  manner.  He  had  the  finest  horses 
and  coaches,  and  possessed  a  well-selected  library.  He  was  the 
first  treasurer  of  Dummer  Academy,  and  continued  to  hold  the 
office  until  1784.  "  He  was  large,  robust,  and  comely  ;  a  finished 
gentleman  of  lively  and   sportive  wit  and  humor." 

Yet,  with  the  close  of  the  war,  his  wealth  vanished  like  smoke. 
His  vessels  were  captured,  his  varied  enterprises  met  with  disaster 
instead  of  success,  and  in  1786  he  found  himself  bankrupt,  owing 
large  sums  which  he  could  not  pay.  His  estates  were  all  given  up, 
except  the  farm  in  Newbury,  which  was  secured  to  his  family  by 
his  father.  Here  he  lived  during  the  balance  of  his  life,  in  vol- 
untary banishment.  He  was  so  loved  and  respected  by  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  many  of  whom  were  his  creditors,  that  he  was  not 
pressed  by  claims  for  money  due.  Here  we  may  imagine  him, 
walking  about  among  the  trees,  listening  to  the  sound  of  the 
sea,  and  meditating  on  the  exciting  events  of  the  Revolutionary 
period. 

He  married  the  greatest  beauty  of  the  day,  the  daughter  of 
Colonel  Jeremiah  Lee  of  Marblehead,  another  "merchant  prince." 
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His  eldest  daughter  became  the  mother  of  Colonel  Wm.  R.  Lee,  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Civil  War.  His  son  Jeremiah  was  an  artillery 
officer  in  the  war  of  1812.  His  son  Nathaniel  became  a  prominent 
broker  in  Boston.  Nathaniel  Tracy  died  in  1796,  aged  forty-five 
years.  He  may  have  died  in  this  house,  but  of  this  we  cannot  be 
certain. 

The  next  owner  was  Captain  Offin  Boardman,  whose  name  has 
passed  into  history  by  reason  of  the  very  daring  feat  he  performed 
in  the  harbor  of  Newburyport.  It  was  on  January  15,  1776.  The 
ship  Friends,  Captain  Bowie,  appeared  off  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
tacking  and  veering  about  in  an  uncertain  way,  as  if  doubtful  of 
her  location.  Rightly  suspecting  her  to  be  a  transport,  with  sup- 
plies for  the  British  troops  at  Boston,  Captain  Boardman  and 
seventeen  men  manned  three  whale-boats,  and  rowed  off  to  the 
stranger.  When  within  speaking  distance,  Captain  Boardman 
hailed,  and  asked  where  she  was  bound  and  where  she  hailed 
from. 

"  We  are  from  London,  bound  to  Boston,"  was  the  reply. 
"What  land  is  this?  and  whose  boats  are  those?" 

"  We  are  from  Boston,"  answered  Captain  Boardman.  "  Do 
you  want  a  pilot  ?  " 

On  receiving  an  affirmative  response,  Captain  Boardman  clam- 
bered up  the  side  of  the  vessel,  followed  by  his  men.  He  carried 
no  arms  in  sight  ;  and  Captain  Bowie,  supposing  himself  in  Boston 
Harbor,  and  knowing  that  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  English 
authorities,  was  unsuspicious  of  clanger,  although  he  might  well 
have  questioned  the  need  of  a  pilot  for  such  a  large  escort.  The 
Americans   arranged    themselves    in    commanding    positions,   while 


Boardman  asked  the  news  from  London  ;  and  then,  when  all  was 
ready,  he  ordered  the  flag  struck,  and  the  ship  surrendered.  The 
very  audacity  of  the  scheme  insured  its  success,  and  the  ship  was 
soon  moored  at  the  wharf  in  Newburyport.  She  carried  four 
carriage-guns,  and  had  a  crew  about  equal  in  number  to  the 
Americans.  She  contained  52  chaldrons  of  coal,  82  butts  and  30 
hogsheads  of  porter,  20  hogsheads  of  vinegar,  16  hogsheads  of 
sauer-kraut,  besides  live-stock,  for  the  penned-up  army  in  Boston. 

Captain  Boardman  probably  lived  here  about  twenty  years. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  the  house  was  sold  at  auction  about  the 
year  181 3.  It  was  about  this  time  that  John  Pettingill  bought  it. 
It  is  said  that  he  came  into  a  fortune,  and  used  the  stone  house  for 
a  summer  residence.  A  wooden  building  at  the  back,  showing  at 
the  right  in  the  photograph,  was  let  with  the  farm  to  tenants. 
During  a  portion  of  the  time  that  Pettingill  owned  it  the  stone 
house  was  unoccupied  ;  and  it  is  said  that,  returning  one  day  after 
a  long  absence,  Mr.  Pettingill  was  much  astonished  to  find  that 
his  tenants  were  using  one  room  in  the  mansion-house  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  their  corn  during  husking,  another  room  as  a  poultry  yard, 
wherein  were  several  large  turkeys  being  fatted  for  the  market, 
while  the  porch,  the  chief  glory  of  the  house,  was  piled  nearly  to 
the  top  with  cider  apples. 

At  the  death  of  John  Pettingill,  the  property  was  left  as  an 
undivided  estate  to  his  four  daughters.  Mr.  Edward  H.  Little 
hired  the  house  and  farm  about  185  1,  and  ten  years  later  purchased 
it.      His  widow  is  the  present  owner  and  occupant. 

The  present  prosperous  appearance  of  the  place  is  indicative  of 
its  past.     It  has  always  been  a  mansion-house,  owned  and  occupied 
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by  wealthy  families.  The  porch  has  been  termed  the  most  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  times  now  extant.  It  is  cer- 
tainly very  quaint  and  dignified,  with  its  arched  doorways  and 
windows  and  small  niche  over  the  door,  where  we  feel  sure  a  dimin- 
utive statue  must  have  stood  some  time.  It  is  likely  that  the  bricks 
of  which  the  porch  is  built,  as  well  as  the  square  tiles  which  form 
the  floor  of  it,  were  brought  from  England.  The  bricks  which 
form  the  arch  of  the  door  have  fancy  rounded  edges,  quite  different 
from  the  common  bricks  made  in  the  colonies.  The  walls  of  the 
porch  are  two  feet  thick. 

The  walls  of  the  house  are  of  granite,  varied  with  other  kinds 
of  stone,  interspersed  in  places  with  brick.  Over  the  stone  a 
plaster  was  thickly  laid.  This  is  now  crumbling  away.  Climbing 
vines  add  much  color  and  beauty  to  the  sober  grayness  of  the 
general  appearance.  The  house  is  T  shaped,  with  a  large  square 
room  on  either  side  of  the  hall,  and  another  at  the  back.  These 
are  all  of  stone.  At  the  western  end  a  wooden  addition  has  been 
put  on,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  eastern  end  are  the  apartments  before 
referred  to  as  having  been  occupied  by  the  tenants  when  the  farm 
was  let.     These  rooms  are  now  used  by  the  servants. 

On  the  outside  of  the  house  at  the  back  we  shall  notice  the 
great  chimney,  ten  feet  wide  at  the  bottom.  The  fact  that  it  is 
built  up  outside  the  wall  forms  a  striking  contrast  between  this 
chimney  and  others  we  have  seen.  A  tiny  window  peeps  out  on 
either  side  of  it  from  the  garret. 

Let  us  enter  and  look  around  the  house.  A  novelty  confronts 
us  in  the  outside  door  of  the  porch.  This  door  is  divided  in  the 
centre    horizontally,    each    section    opening    independently    of    the 
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other.  It  is  the  first  of  the  kind  we  have  seen.  The  upper  section 
would  seem  to  have  been  protected  at  some  time  by  an  inner 
shutter,  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  for  the  old  hinges  still  remain, 
as  well  as  the  marks  of  the  pulley  through  which  ran  the  cord  by 
which  the  shutter  was  raised  and  lowered.  The  old-fashioned,  hand- 
wrought  iron  hinges  on  which  this  outside  door  swings  measure 
twenty-four  inches  in  length. 

Hanging  in  the  porch  were  two  leather  fire-buckets,  souvenirs 
of  the  good  old  days  when  hand  engines  contended  for  supremacy 
at  the  village  fires.  We  pass  through  an  inner  door  and  enter  the 
house  proper.  This  door  was  once  fastened  with  a  heavy  oaken 
bar,  for  the  sockets  are  still  in  place.  The  little  entry  is  similar 
to  others  we  have  seen,  being  considerably  wider  than  it  is  deep. 
The  stair  ascends  directly  in  front  of  the  door,  making  two  turns, 
as  is  usual  in  houses  of  this  kind,  and  having  for  its  back  wall  the 
brickwork  of  the  chimney.  This  stairway,  however,  is  wider  than 
usual,  and  may  have  been  extended  at  some  later  period  than  the 
erection  of  the  house.  The  finish  of  the  woodwork  is  quite  elabo- 
rate, the  railing  and  supports  being  quaintly  turned  and  highly 
polished.  It  is  said  that  the  carpenter  who  built  the  stair  received 
eight  acres  of  land  on  the  main  street  for  his  pay.  This  is  merely 
an  indication  of  the  plentitude  of  land  and  the  scarcity  of  good 
mechanics  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement. 

We  will  turn  to  the  right  and  enter  what  was  the  old  parlor. 
This  room  is  nineteen  feet  square,  and  the  walls  here,  as  well  as 
in  all  the  rooms  in  the  main  part  of  the  house,  are  thirty  inches 
thick.  The  great  oak  beams  which  support  the  chamber  floors 
show    plainly,   although    they   are    now   sheathed    over,   hiding    the 
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rough  hewing  from  sight.  We  can  conjure  up  many  pleasant 
pictures  of  the  good  old  colonial  times,  as  we  linger  in  this  pleasant 
apartment.  The  family  life  of  the  Pierces  shows  us  little  but  a 
fleeting  glimpse  of  childhood,  youth,  manhood,  and  age  mingled 
together  in  happy  confusion.  The  ambitious  Tracy  we  may  see, 
much  given  to  gazing  out  of  the  eastern  window  at  the  surf- 
whitened  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Perhaps  a  ship  might 
come  in  to-day,  bringing  rich  prizes,  sufficient  to  stave  off  the 
inevitable  bankruptcy.  Then,  in  his  banishment  here,  with  fortune 
gone,  ambition  buried,  and  nothing  to  wait  for  but  the  end,  which 
came  all  too  soon,  he  brings  to  our  minds  a  memory  of  the  great 
Napoleon  on  his  lonely   isle  of  St.    Helena. 

It  was  in  this  room,  too,  that  Captain  Boardman  loved  to  sit  ; 
and  his  daughter  has  left  many  pleasant  memories  of  the  days 
when  the  bluff  and  hearty  mariner  would  sit  by  the  fireside  and 
tell  again  the  stories  of  the  sea.  And  his  children,  curled  up  in 
the  wide  window-seat,  listened  with  wondering  eyes  to  the  truth 
which  was   "stranger  than   fiction." 

1  lie  house  has  two  main  chimneys,  one  with  fireplaces  between 
the  front  rooms,  and  the  other  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen.  These 
fireplaces  are  still  used  in  the  warmer  months,  although  in  the 
winter  they  are  enclosed,  and  stoves  substituted.  The  great  kitchen 
has  no  special  features,  so  we  will  pass  into  the  inner  kitchen,  as 
the  room  at  the  left  of  the  entrance  was  formerly  called.  This  is 
now  the  sitting-room,  but  the  brick  oven  over  the  hearth  plainly 
indicates  that  in  the  cold  weather  the  former  occupants  used  it  as  a 
kitchen.  Up  to  thirty  years  ago,  the  inner  walls  of  this  room  were 
not  lathed,  the  plaster  being  put  directly  on  the  stone.     The  house 


is  very  comfortable  in  the  coldest  weather,  retaining  the  heat 
admirably,  although  when  once  the  cold  gets  into  the  house  it  is 
equally  hard  to  drive  out. 

The  wooden  addition  at  the  western  end  was  built  by  Captain 
Boardman  for  the  benefit  of  his  invalid  second  wife,  who  consid- 
ered it  unhealthy  to  live  between  stone  walls  continually.  This 
would  make  this  addition  about  a  hundred  years  old. 

The  upper  rooms  correspond  to  the  lower,  and  over  all  is  a 
large  garret.  This  is  not  without  its  romance  ;  for  the  story  goes 
that,  during  the  ownership  of  the  Pierces,  a  portion  of  the  town's 
powder  supply  was  stored  here  for  safe-keeping,  and  that  a  negro 
woman,  one  of  Pierce's  slaves,  one  night  went  up  to  bed  in  the 
garret,  where  the  constant  presence  of  the  powder-kegs  had  allayed 
all  fear  of  an  explosion.  Carelessly  placing  a  lighted  candle  on  one 
of  the  kegs,  the  complacent  darkey  was  soon  at  rest.  The  candle 
burned  lower  and  lower,  until  it  sputtered  and  fell  over,  igniting  a 
grain  of  powder  in  its  fall.  A  blinding  flash,  a  tremendous  report, 
an  unearthly  yell,  and  the  frightened  negress  found  herself,  bed 
and  all,  safely  lodged  in  the  boughs  of  an  apple-tree  near  by.  If 
you  doubt  the  story,  the  apple-tree  is  still  there  to  prove  it. 

But  time  moves  on,  and  we  must  leave  the  old  stone  house  for 
further  explorations  elsewhere.  It  has  interested  us  as  few  old 
houses  have  ;  for  it  combines,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  qualities 
of  picturesqueness,  romance,  and  history.  We  cast  many  backward 
glances  as  we  passed  up  between  the  elms  and  buttonwoods  which 
border  the  lane,  and  when,  at  last,  the  stone  house  disappeared 
from  sight,  we  felt  that  we  had  parted  with  an  old  friend.  Here's 
to  a  renewal  of  the  acquaintance  by  and  by  ! 
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Between  the  Coffin  and  Noyes  houses,  there  is  little  difference 
in  the  matter  of  age.  The  Coffin  house,  however,  appears  to  be 
much  older  than  its  neighbor,  the  old  parsonage.  No  paint  has 
ever  touched  its  walls  ;  no  staining  has  ever  been  applied,  save 
that  imparted  by  wind  and  rain.  It  stands  in  a  little  hollow,  just 
north  of  the  Oldtown  church,  and,  with  its  pretty  garden  and  rustic 
porches,  offers  a  most  pleasing  picture  to  the  traveller. 

After  noticing  the  wide  overhang  of  the  eaves,  the  eye  will 
follow  to  the  roof,  where  we  shall  see  four  chimneys,  an  unusual 
supply  for  a  house  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  one  in  the 
centre  is  the  largest,  and  is  no  doubt  the  oldest  ;  for  the  back  part 
of  the  house  was  built  first,  and  the  front  added  a  few  years  later. 
When  one  stands  in  the  right  position,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  big 
chimney  is  over  the  side  door.  Tradition  says  that  this  side  door 
was  once  the  front  door;  and  we  judge  this  to  be  true,  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  on  the  southern  side.  The  house,  as  first  erected, 
probably  faced  to  the  south,  as  nearly  all  old  houses  do  ;  and  if 
the  chimney  was  in  the  centre,  as  is  also  probable,  the  house  would 
have  extended  towards  what  is  now  the  front,  to  a  point  about 
even  with  the  highest  pitch  in  the  roof.  When,  a  few  years  later, 
the  enlargement  was  made,  it  was  built  squarely  across  the  end  of 
the  old  house,  and  the  front  changed  to  face  the  street. 


Beyond  these  facts,  indicating  the  general  outside  appearance  of 
the  house  as  it  originally  was,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  various 
changes  that  the  house  has  undergone.  That  they  have  been 
numerous  and  radical  the  present  appearance  of  the  interior  would 
indicate  ;  for  the  house  is  a  maze  of  rooms  and  halls,  closets,  stair- 
ways, and  odd  little  windows.  One  is  constantly  being  surprised 
by  the  appearance  of  some  curious  opening  between  the  rooms, 
suggestive  of  secret  passages  and  mysterious  cupboards. 

The  house  is  quite  low-studded,  and  is  old-fashioned  in  the 
extreme.  With  the  exception  of  fresh  paint  and  paper,  the  hand 
of  the  renovator  is  nowhere  apparent.  Many  of  the  door-latches 
are  the  same  ones  which  the  early  owners  whittled  out  of  a  pine 
stick,  and  in  no  other  old  house  that  we  have  visited  can  any 
rougher  hewing  be  seal  than  in  the  timbers  of  this  old  homestead. 
The  kitchen  fireplace  has  been  panelled  across  ;  but  the  framework 
is  easily  removed,  and  the  old  hearth  still  holds  its  sputtering  log 
at  some  seasons  of  the  year.  Between  this  room  and  the  sitting- 
room  adjoining,  a  window  has  been  placed  in  the  wall,  perhaps  that 
the  family  might  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  servants. 

To  detail  the  appearance  and  characteristics  of  these  rooms 
would,  perhaps,  weary  the  reader,  for  it  has  been  so  changed  as  to 
leave  the  positions  of  the  original   rooms  somewhat  in  doubt.     The 
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house  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit  from  every  one  who  goes  to  New- 
buryport,  and  to  the  antiquarian  it  offers  a  fertile  field  for  study. 

Yet  there  are  some  special  features  peculiar  to  this  house  which 
are  worthy  of  mention  here.  Chief  among  these  we  remember  the 
Dutch  tiling  around  the  fireplaces  in  the  two  north  rooms.  These 
tiles  are  very  fine  in  grain,  and  are  painted  to  represent  various 
subjects  from  the  Scriptures;  "Jonah  ami  the  Whale,"  and  others. 
The  age  of  the  tiling  is  uncertain.  Then  we  shall  notice  the  inside 
shutters  on  some  of  the  windows,  and  in  the  sitting-room  down-stairs 
a  very  wide  panel  over  the  mantel.  This  same  mantel  is  orna- 
mented with  what  the  old  folks  call  "  gingerbread  "  work,  and  has 
two  corner  cupboards  at  each   side. 

The  house  is  filled  with  relics  and  souvenirs  of  the  Coffin  family, 
accumulated  during  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  which  they  have 
passed  under  its  roof.  Four-post  bedsteads,  old  dressers,  antique 
pianos  finely  ornamented  with  brass  mountings  and  hand-painted 
decorations,  an  old  upright  clock,  which  has  stood  in  the  corner 
of  the  kitchen  from  time  immemorial;  portraits,  books,  antique 
chairs,  and  all  the  requisites  of  life  during  the  past  two  centuries. 
Of  new  furniture  one  finds  but  little  ;  nor,  indeed,  should  we  desire 
to,  for  these  quaint  and  crudely  carved  chairs  and  tables  seem  much 
more  fitting  in  an  old  house  like  this.  Away  with  your  modern 
conveniences,  your  hot-water  heating,  and  electric  lights  !  Can 
they  tell  us  any  such  stories  as  these  grand  old  fireplaces  and  brass 
candlesticks  can  impart  ?  Your  "  cosey  corners  "  are  very  luxurious 
and  comfortable,  but  it  was  before  these  leather-seated  rocking- 
chairs  that  our  ancestors  knelt  at  the  mother's  knee  to  repeat  the 
prayer  of  childhood.     Here  is  the  old  toaster  which  used  to  swing 


before  the  blazing  logs  while  the  bread  was  browning.  Here  is  the 
"Dutch  oven"  where  the  "johnny-cake"  was  cooked  to  a  turn. 
Ah,  yes !  the  old  houses  are  tumbling  down,  the  old  furniture  and 
relics  are  being  scattered,  and  when  they  are  gone  we  shall  have 
but  little  to  remind  us  of  the  childhood  of  our  grandfathers. 

Yet  in  this  house,  as  in  all  others,  we  find  in  the  history  of  its 
people  the  best  history  of  the  homestead.  Let  us  look  backward 
and  see  who  it  is  that  has  lived  here. 

To  best  appreciate  the  story,  we  shall  have  to  go  back  one  gen- 
eration farther  than  the  probable  builder  or  builders  of  this  house, 
back  to  Mr.  Tristram  Coffin,  the  emigrant.  We  find  he  was  born 
in  1609,  in  Brixham  parish,  town  of  Plymouth,  Devonshire,  England. 
He  was  a  son  of  Peter  and  Joanna  Coffin,  the  family  name  being 
traceable  as  far  back  as  the  Conquest  of  England.  He  married 
Dionis  Stevens,  and  after  his  father's  death  came  to  New  England. 
This  was  in  1641  or  1642;  and  the  records  tell  us  that  he  brought 
with  him  to  the  New  World  his  mother,  then  fifty-eight  years  of 
age,  his  sisters  Eunice  and  Mary,  his  wife  and  five  children,  Peter, 
Tristram,  Elizabeth,  James,  and  John.  This  large  family  was  a 
heavy  responsibility  to  the  young  emigrant  ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  an  enterprising,  energetic  man,  and  he  soon  made  himself 
prominent  in  the  settlement.  lie  first  located  at  Salisbury,  but 
stayed  there  but  a  short  time,  for  we  find  him  in  Haverhill  early  in 
1642. 

There  is  an  old  tradition  that  Tristram  Coffin  was  the  first  man 
who  ever  used  a  plough  in  Haverhill,  and  we  are  also  told  that  he 
manufactured  the  plough  himself.  His  name  is  found  as  a  witness 
to  the   Indian   deed   of  that   town    under  date   of   March    15,    1642. 
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His  stay  here  was  also  of  short  duration  ;  for  two  extracts  from  the 
Colonial  Records  show  plainly  that  he  was  in  Newbury  as  early  as 
1644,  although  some  authorities  have  stated  that  he  lived  in 
Haverhill   until   1648. 

1644.  "  Tristram  Coffin  is  allowed  to  keep  an  ordinary,  sell 
wine,  and  keep  a  ferry  on  Newbury  side  and  George  Carr  on 
Salisbury  side  "  of  Carr's  Island. 

December  26,  1647.  "Tristram  Coffin  (senior)  is  allowed  to 
keep  an  ordinary,  and  retayle  wine,  paying  according  to  order,  and 
also  granted  liberty  to  keep  a  ferry  at   Newbury  side." 

Thus  do  we  find  that  liquor  licenses  were  granted  in  the  early 
years  of  the  town's  existence.  We  find,  also,  that  the  authorities 
supervised  the  quality  of  the  liquor,  and  fixed  the  price  at  which 
it  should  be  sold. 

In  1645  a  law  was  passed  that  "  Every  person  licensed  to  keep 
an  ordinary  shall  always  be  provided  with  good  wholesome  beer 
of  four  bushels  of  malt  to  the  hogshead,  which  he  shall  not  sell 
above  twopence  the  ale  quart,  on  penalty  of  forty  shillings  the 
first  offence,  and  for  the  second  offence  shall  lose  his  license." 

The  county  records  tell  us,  under  date  of  September,  1653,  that 
"  Tristram  Coffyn's  wife  Dionis  was  presented  for  selling  beer  at 
his  ordinary  in  Newbury  for  threepence  a  quart.  Having  proved, 
upon  the  testimony  of  Samuel  Moores,  that  she  put  six  bushels  of 
malt  into  the  hogshead,  she  was  discharged." 

So  we  see  that  her  offence  consisted  only  in  furnishing  better 
beer  than  the  law  called  for,  and  in  charging  more  for  it.  This  may 
have  discouraged  them  in  their  efforts  to  keep  a  public  house;  for 
we  find  them  about  a  year  later  across  the  river  in  Salisbury,  where 


the  head  of  the  family  signs  his  name,  "Tristram  Coffyn,  commis- 
sioner of  Salisbury." 

In  1659  a  company  was  organized,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Island 
of  Nantucket  purchased.  The  following  year,  Tristram  Coffin  senior, 
with  his  aged  mother,  his  wife,  and  four  of  his  children,  removed 
thither,  and  there  they  made  their  permanent  home.  Mrs.  Joanna 
Coffin,  the  mother  of  Tristram,  died  in  1661,  aged  seventy-seven. 
Tristram  himself  died  in  1681. 

His  eldest  son,  Peter,  resided  during  the  most  of  his  life  at 
Dover,  N.H.  His  career  is  briefly  summed  up  in  an  issue  of  the 
Boston  News  Letter  recording  his  death. 

"On  Monday,  21  March,  171 5,  died  at  Exeter,  Hon.  Peter 
Coffin,  esquire,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  late  judge  of  his 
Majesty's  superior  court  of  judicature,  and  first  member  of  his 
Majesty's  council  of  the  Provinces,  a  gentleman  very  serviceable 
both  in  church  and  state."     He  left  nine  children. 

The  fourth  child  of  Tristram  senior  was  the  son  James.  He 
was  the  progenitor  of  the  "most  remarkable  representatives  of  the 
Coffin  family,  as  doubtless  the  most  numerous  and  generally  scat- 
tered." James  went  with  his  father  to  Nantucket ;  and  among  the 
most  noted  of  his  descendants  were  General  John  Coffin  and  Ad- 
miral Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  both  of  whom  entered  the  English  service, 
and  were  distinguished  for  brilliant  work  in  the  Revolution.  The 
biography  of  these  two  men  furnishes  very  interesting  reading, 
and  we  wish  it  were  possible  to  give  them  more  space  here.  But 
our  mission  lies  with  those  who  lived  in  the  Newbury  homestead, 
the  descendants  of  Tristram  junior;  and  we  will  only  state  that  it 
was  Sir  Isaac  who  founded  the  Coffin  school  in  Nantucket,  designed 
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for  the  benefit  of  all  descendants  of  Tristram  Coffin  senior.  Lucretia 
Mott,  who  has  been  called  the  "  most  celebrated  woman  in  Amer- 
ica," was  also  a  descendant  from  James  Coffin. 

Elizabeth,  the  third  child  of  Tristram  senior,  married  Captain 
Samuel  Greenleaf;  and  from  this  family  have  descended  the  Green- 
leafs  of  New  England,  It  has  always  been  an  intellectual  family, 
and  has  contained  in  its  ranks  many  prominent  scholars,  teachers, 
jurists,  and  divines. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Tristram  Coffin  senior  occupied  this 
house  with  his  son  before  going  to  Nantucket. 

As  we  have  said,  it  is  with  Tristram  Coffin  junior  that  we  have 
most  t<>  do.  lie  it  was  who  built  this  house  near  the  Oldtown 
church,  or,  at  least,  he  built  a  part  of  it.  He  was  born  in  1632,  in 
England,  and  was  by  trade  a  merchant  tailor.  We  are  accustomed 
to  think  that  the  early  settlers  wore  suits  of  homespun,  made  by 
the  wile  or  mother;  and  it  seems  a  little  strange  to  read  of  a  man 
in  tin-  tailoring  business  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness.  Yet  such 
was  the  case,  and  no  doubt  he  found  it  quite  a  help  to  him  in 
running  his  farm.  For  every  one  had  a  farm  in  those  days,  min- 
isters and  all  ;  and  other  outside  methods  of  business  were  but 
secondary  to  the  main  industry  of  husbandly. 

Young  Tristram  married,  March  2,  1653,  Judith  Somerby,  a 
widow  seven  years  his  senior.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Captain 
Edmund  Greenleaf,  and  her  first  husband  was  Henry  Somerby. 
Some  authorities  have  stated  that  the  rear  part  of  the  house  was 
built  by  Mr.  Somerby,  about  1648,  and  that  Mrs.  Somerby  brought  it 
to  Tristram  Coffin  junior  as  her  wedding  portion.  It  is  also  stated 
that  Mi    Coffin  built  the  present  front  section  in  1654;  but  it  is  more 


reasonable  to  place  the  date  a  few  years  later,  when,  with  several 
children  growing  up  around  them,  they  found  more  room  necessary. 
However,  much  of  the  speculation  concerning  the  exact  date  is  pure 
conjecture  ;  and  although  the  traditions  of  the  family  point  to  the 
dates  of  1648  and  1654,  as  mentioned  above,  there  is  no  proof 
obtainable  of  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

Tristram  Coffin  junior  was  always  prominent  in  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  in  Newbury,  filling  many  positions  of  trust  and  honor 
acceptably  to  all.  In  the  "  Parker  controversy  "  he  strongly  upheld 
the  pastor,  of  whose  first  church  in  Newbury  he  was  a  deacon  for 
twenty  years.  He  was  made  a  freeman  April  29,  1668.  He  had 
ten  children.  He  died  on  the  fourth  of  February,  1704.  His 
widow,  Judith,  died  December  15,  1705.  Two  monuments  in  the 
graveyard  of  the  first  parish  of  Newbury  tell  their  life's  story. 

"To  the  memory  of  Tristram   Coffin  Esq.,  who   having   served 

the  first  church  of  Newbury  in  the  office  of  a  deacon  20  years  died 

Feb.  4.  1703-4  aged  72  years. 

"  On  earth  he  purchased  a  good  degree 
Great  boldness  in  the  faith  and  liberty 
And  now  possesses  immortality." 

•'  To   the    memory  of  Mrs.  Judith,    late   virtuous   wife   of  Deac. 

Tristram  Coffin  Esq.,  who,  having  lived  to  see   177  of  her  children 

and  children's  children  to  the  third  generation,   died   Dec.    15    1705 

aged  80. 

"Grave,  sober,  faithful,  fruitful  vine  was  she, 
A  rare  example  of  true  piety. 
Widow'd  awhile  she  wayted  wisht-for  rest, 
With  her  dear  husband  in  her  Saviour's  breast." 

Note.  — The  descendants  of  Tristram  Coffin  senior,  have  all  had  large  families,  the  whole 
number  of  his  descendants  between  the  years  1652  and  1728  being  1582  persons,  of  whom 
1 1 28  were  living  in  May,  1728. 
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At  the  death  of  Tristram  junior,  the  place  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  his  youngest  son,  Nathaniel,  who  was  born  March  22,  1669. 
He  married,  March  29,  1693,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Captain  Samuel 
Brocklebank  of  Rowley,  and  widow  of  Henry  Dole  of  Newbury. 
They  had  eight  children,  of  whom  six  were  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Two  of  the  sons  graduated  from  Harvard.  One  of  these  two  be- 
came a  minister  and  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  ;  the  other  died 
when  thirty-two  years  old.  Another  son  named  Edmund  became  a 
doctor,  and  probably  occupied  a  part  of  the  old  house.  Another 
son  was  Joseph,  who  also  lived  here.  John,  the  eldest  son,  started 
housekeeping  in  another  part  of  the  town.  The  eldest  daughter 
died  in  171 5,  aged  seventeen  ;  the  remaining  daughter,  Jane,  married 
John  Webster,  and  moved  to  Concord,  N.H. 

From  the  prefix  of  Hon.  having-  been  attached  to  his  name, 
we  judge  that  Nathaniel  Coffin  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
at  some  period  of  his  life.  He  was  town  clerk  for  many  years,  and 
also  conducted  a  flourishing  tanning  business,  which  was  carried  on 
by  his  son,  grandson,  and  great-grandson  after  him  for  over  a 
century.  The  remains  of  some  of  the  buildings  were  still  to  be 
seen  a  few  years  ago  in  the  hollow  behind  the  house.  An  old  day- 
book recently  discovered,  covering  a  period  from  1737  to  1747, 
indicates  a  large  business,  and  furnishes  many  interesting  items 
showing  the  way  "bartering"  was  carried  on.  In  the  back  of  this 
daybook  some  memorandums  were  jotted  down  of  important  events 
occurring  at  the  time.  These  are  written  by  Nathaniel  Coffin,  and 
a  postscript  is  added  by  his  son  Joseph.  We  copied  a  few  of 
them. 

"  '745-  Jllne  ye  17th.     Cape  briton  Surrendred  to  ye  english." 


'•  1746.  a  large  fleet  of  french  vessels  came  to  Sebuckto  and  by  ye  good 
providence  of  god  sending  sickness  among  them  the  were  disapointed  of  theire 
designe  and  went  of  without  doing  of  us  any  harme." 

••  1747.  an  other  french  fleet  was  coming  against  us  and  was  taken  many  of 
them  by  anson  and  warrin  and  thereby  prevented  and  did  us  no  harme  —  this  my 
Hon'd  father  set  Down  that  we  might  See  the  hand  of  Providence  Shewn  to  the 
English  nation.  Jos.  Coffin." 

Another  account  of  a  long  journey  undertaken  by  Nathaniel 
Coffin  when  quite  advanced  in  years  is  interesting. 

September  1740. 

I  went  from  my  House  at  six  a  clock  in  the  morning  &  with  my  son  John 
Coffin  and  his  wife  went  to  my  son  in  law  Jon  Webster's  House  at  Rumford  [now 
Concord,  N.H.]  ye  same  day  before  eight  a  clock  at  night,  &  the  next  day  we  road 
up  to  Contoocook  to  the  mills  &  back  to  my  said  son  Webster's  House  at  Rumford. 
&  the  next  Wednesday  ye  24th  of  sd  September  we  road  down  to  Capt. 
George  Little's  House  at  Haverhill  &  lodged  there  &  ye  next  day  we  road  whom. 

Nathaniel  Coffin 
aged  71  &  i- 

Hon.  Nathaniel  Coffin  died  February  20,  1748-9,  being  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age.  His  son  Joseph  succeeded  him  in  the  tan- 
ning business,  and  also  filled  his  father's  place  as  town  clerk,  the 
combined  term  of  service  of  the  two  men  in  this  capacity  being 
nearly  seventy  years.  Joseph  was  called  Colonel,  and  was  born 
December  30,  1702.  He  married  Margaret  Morse  on  the  15th  of 
July,  1725.  They  had  eight  children,  of  whom  the  fourth,  ami  the 
eldest  son  that  grew  to  manhood,  was  Joshua,  who  was  born  Jan- 
uary 9,  1731.  Joshua  married,  January  21,  1755,  Sarah  Bartlett, 
and  died  March  30,  1774.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Joshua 
Coffin,  the  historian  of  Newbury. 
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Another  son  of  Colonel  Joseph  was  David,  a  sea-captain,  lost 
;it  sea  in  1764,  when  thirty-one  years  of  age.  Another  son  was 
Rev.  Paul  Coffin,  1)1).,  born  January  16,  1737,  graduated  at  Har- 
vanl  in  1759,  married  Mary  Gorham  of  Charlestown,  November  10, 
1763,  and  was  minister  at  Buxton,  Me.,  from  that  time  until  his 
death,  June  6,  1821. 

Charles,  a  fourth  son  of  Colonel  Joseph,  also  graduated  at 
Harvard    in    1759,   and   became  a  doctor. 

Colonel  Joseph  Coffin  died  September  12,  1773,  aged  71.  His 
son  Joshua  had  a  son,  also  named  Joshua,  born  about  1760,  who, 
in   turn,  was  the   father  of  Joshua,  the  historian. 

Dr.  Edmund  Coffin,  the  brother  of  Colonel  Joseph,  was  born 
March  19,  1708,  He  married,  November  15,  1732,  Shuah  Bartlett, 
and  had  thirteen  children.  1  lis  first  son  was  Edmund,  who  died 
in  infancy.  His  second  son  was  also  named  Edmund,  and  was  born 
November  3,  1736.  This  second  son  had  a  son  also  named  Edmund, 
who  lived  in  the  front  part  of  this  house  until  his  death  about  1827. 
His  portrait  is  still  preserved  in  the  old  house.  He  died  very 
suddenly  while  preparing  for  church.  At  his  death  the  property 
passed  to  his  wife;  and  from  her  it  descended  to  their  daughter, 
Miss   Lucy  Coffin,  who  died   in    1893,  aged  eighty-two  years. 

Joshua  Coffin,  the  historian,  was  born  in  the  old  homestead, 
October  12.  1792.  He  was  a  school-teacher  many  years,  number- 
in-  .mion.L;  his  many  pupils  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  and  Cornelius 
G.  Felton,  both  of  whom  always  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of 
their  former  instructor.  He  was  much  engaged  in  antiquarian 
pursuits,  ami  was  a  member  of  various  historical  societies.     He  was 


a  genial,  kindly  man,  although  rather  eccentric,  and  was  sometimes 
called  by  his  neighbors  the  "  walking  encyclopaedia,"  on  account 
of  his  extensive  knowledge  on  all  subjects  and  his  very  retentive 
memory. 

Whittier  made  him  the  model  for  his  poem  "  The  Schoolmas- 
ter." He  was  town  clerk  of  Newbury  for  many  years,  and  a  very 
quaint  notice,  which  he  wrote  after  the  annexation  of  a  large 
section  of  Newbury  to  the  Port,  is  still  remembered:  — 

"  The  annual  town-meeting  of  what  is  left  of  Newbury  stands  adjourned  to 
Monday,  May  12,  2  p.m.,  at  the  town-house,  now  in  Newbury por '/. ." 

It  is  likely  that,  at  the  death  of  Hon.  Nathaniel  Coffin,  in  1749, 
the  ownership  of  the  house  was  divided  between  his  sons,  Colonel 
Joseph  and  Dr.  Edmund  ;  for,  from  that  time  on,  we  find  the  de- 
scendants of  Joseph  occupying  the  rear,  or  older  portion,  while 
the  children  of  Edmund  lived  in  the  front  part.  After  the  death 
of  Joshua,  the  historian,  on  June  24,  1864,  Miss  Lucy  Coffin  be- 
came the  sole  owner  ;  and  at  her  decease  the  property  passed  to 
the  children  of  Moses  Colman  of  Boston,  whose  wife  was  Miss 
Lucy's  sister. 

The  future  of  the  Coffin  house  is  a  little  uncertain,  although 
regard  for  the  family  name  and  history  will  preserve  the  old  place 
for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  land- 
marks of  the  town,  and  its  destruction  would  be  regretted  by 
every  lover  of  the 

"  Good  old  colonial  times, 
When  we  lived  under  the  king." 
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The  birthplace  of  a  poet  possesses  a  charm  which  is  not  felt 
elsewhere.  The  ground  is  hallowed  by  associations  which  give  to 
commonplace  objects  an  attraction  far  beyond  their  natural  pow- 
ers. We  seem  to  feel  the  spirit  of  the  poet  everywhere.  We 
stop  at  the  old  well  from  which  he  drank  ;  we  enter  the  house 
where  he  lived  during  his  childhood,  youth,  and  early  manhood  ; 
we  sit  at  his  desk,  and  register  our  names  beneath  those  of  hun- 
dreds of  former  visitors  ;  we  wander  along  the  bank  of  the  brook, 
one  of  his  favorite  haunts  ;  wherever  we  go  we  are  influenced  by 
him.  These  trees,  these  rocks,  these  smiling  green  fields,  this 
babbling  brook,  were  an  inspiration  to  him.  He  saw  in  them  the 
munificent  benefactions  of  Nature.  They  are,  in  turn,  an  inspira- 
tion to  us;  for  we  see,  through  his  interpretation,  a  more  beautiful 
world  than  ever  before. 

Critics  may  find  fault  with  the  construction  of  his  poems, 
but  no  one  disputes  their  sincerity.  He  was  a  farmer's  boy, 
of  a  race  of  farmers,  and  his  love  of  Nature  was  very  strong. 
He  told  the  story  of  his  love  in  all  his  writings.  Even  in  his 
eloquent  pleas  for  the  slaves,  his  close  observation  and  tender 
feeling  for  nature  are  apparent.  The  opening  lines  of  "  Toussaint 
1'Ouverture  : "  — 
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"  'Tvvas  night.     The  tranquil  moonlight  smile 
With  which  Heaven  dreams  of  Earth  ;  " 

the  first  couplet  from  "  Barbara  Frietchie  :  "  — . 

"Up  from  the  meadows  rich  with  corn, 
Clear  in  the  cool  September  morn,"' 

are  equally  as  descriptive  of  the  varying  phases  of  nature  as  his 
purely  pastoral  poems.  As  we  travel  up  and  down  the  Merri- 
mac,  — 

"  —  see  the  winding  Powow  fold 
The  green  hill  in  its  belt  of  gold, 

And  Salisbury's  beach  of  shining  sand 
And  yonder  island's  wave-smoothed  strand," 

we  shall  feel  the  influence  of  his  works  hovering  over  us  at  all 
times. 

The  house  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Haverhill,  although  the  last 
coat  of  white  paint  has  renewed  its  youth,  to  outward  appearance 
at  all  events.  It  stands  near  the  main  road  from  Haverhill  to 
the  town  of  Merrimac,  the  road  shown  in  the  illustration  running 
north  to  Plaistow,  N.H.,  and  intersecting  the  Haverhill  road  at 
the   point   from  which   the  view  is  taken.     The  electric  cars  carry 
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hundreds  of  passengers  by  the  old  place  every  day  ;  and,  from  our 
observation,  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Haverhill  have  about 
the  same  regard  for  it  that  the  people  of  Boston  have  for  the  Old 
South  Church.  They  feel  proud  of  it,  but  comparatively  few  have 
ever  been   inside  the  doors. 

Those  who  come  down  from  Haverhill,  as  nearly  all  visitors 
do,  will  pass  the  beautiful  Kenoza  Lake  before  reaching  the 
house,   and    will    be    reminded   of    the    poet's   lines:  — 

"Kenoza!   o'er  no  sweeter  lake 
Shall  morning  break  or  noon-cloud  sail,  — 
No  fairer  face  than  thine  shall  take 
The  sunset's  golden  veil." 

We  pass  over  the  rustic  bridge,  and  stop  for  a  moment  to 
gaze  into  the  clear  brown  water,  which  gurgles  and  chuckles  mer- 
rily as  it  dances  briskly  along.  This,  as  well  as  other  brooks  in 
the  neighborhood,  were  once  good  trout  streams;  and  it  was  this 
brook  which  was  the  favorite  haunt  of  "Uncle  Moses"  and  the 
"  barefoot  "  Whittier  boys  seventy-five  years  ago.  Down  through 
the  ravine  it  comes,  overhung  with  trees  and  bushes,  shadowed  by 
dark  evergreens,  coursing  by  -ray  stone  walls,  wandering  restfully 
through  the  meadow,  and  finally  losing  itself  in  a  larger  brook  a 
shmt  distance  away.  That  it  was  always  a  cheerful  companion  for 
the  poet  we  may  judge  from  the  following  reference:  — 

"  Laughed  the  brook  for  my  delight, 
Through   the  day  and  through  the  night, 
Whispering  at  the  garden   wall. 
Talked  with   me  from  fall  to  fall." 


We  go  up  the  road,  and  enter  the  gate  where  the  old  horse- 
block still  stands.  Just  at  the  left  of  the  house  is  the  well,  with 
the  well-sweep  poised  idly  in  the  air,  for  want  of  a  bucket's  assist- 
ance. The  water  is  still  fresh  and  sweet.  Behind  the  house  is 
the  orchard.  The  large  barn  stands  across  the  road.  The  Whit- 
tier elm,  a  very  fine,  large  tree,  is  some  distance  from  the  house, 
on  the  way  to  Plaistow. 

"  —  You  can  see  the  gap  in  the  old  wall  still, 
And  the  stepping-stones  in  the  shallow  brook. 

"  There  is  the  house,  with  the  gate  red-barred, 
And  the  poplars  tall  "  — 

The  house  looks  older  on  closer  inspection.  The  overhanging 
eaves,  the  large,  square  chimney,  the  noticeable  warping  of  the 
front  wall,  speak  plainly  of  the  passage  of  years.  We  found  that 
visitors  were  only  allowed  to  inspect  the  house  on  specified  days, 
Saturday  being  a  free  day,  while  on  two  other  days  in  the  week  a 
small  fee  is  charged.  As  it  happened  to  be  Monday  when  we 
called,  reserved  by  the  present  occupants  for  domestic  purposes, 
we  were  doubtful  of  being  admitted  ;  but,  on  hearing  of  the  long 
journey  we  had  made,  the  lady  custodian  relaxed  the  rule,  that  we 
might  not  be  disappointed. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  the  house  occupied  and  all  the  family 
arrangements  going  on  regularly.  An  empty  house  seems  lonely 
and  desolate  always  ;  and  even  when  preserved  as  a  relic  and 
memento  of  colonial  times,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  old 
houses,  it  is  harder  to  associate  the  former  occupants  with  the 
rooms  through  which  we  walk,  than  when  we  find  life  and  activity 
surrounding  us. 
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We  felt  this  strongly  in  the  Whittier  house.  A  baby  laughed 
and  crowed  at  us,  as  the  numerous  babies  of  the  Whittier  family 
greeted  our  predecessors  during  the  last  two  hundred  years.  What 
a  priceless  heritage  of  honor  has  fallen  to  this  child,  born  under  the 
same  roof  as  the  poet ! 

We  first  entered  the  kitchen,  a  large  room  extending  the  entire 
distance  across  the  back  of  the  house.  Here  we  found  a  number 
of  curious  utensils  such  as  were  in  use  a  century  or  two  ago.  Most 
of  these  articles  belonged  to  Mrs.  Whittier,  the  mother  of  the 
poet.  On  the  old-fashioned  dresser  we  saw  many  china  dishes  of 
various  quaint  designs  and  patterns,  and  a  set  of  round  pewter 
plates  of  assorted  sizes,  from  a  small  saucer  to  a  large  platter,  all 
very  thick  and  heavy.  It  was  such  dishes  which  were  melted  into 
bullets  in  the  perilous  times  of  old  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  largest 
platter,  if  melted,  would  make  a  ball  large  enough  to  load  a  six- 
pounder. 

The  room  is  lighted  by  narrow  windows  with  small  panes  of 
glass.  Some  of  these  panes  have  been  reset  with  new  lights,  but 
in  many  of  them  the  old  glass  still  remains.  A  little  pantry  opens 
from  the  kitchen,  and  beyond  is  the  porch  on  the  eastern  side. 
This  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  rafters  of  the  porch  are 
roughly  hewn,  although  the  beams  in  the  front  rooms  and  some  of 
the  panelling  show  more  careful  work. 

In  the  eastern  corner  of  the  kitchen,  close  beside  the  window 
which  may  be  seen  just  in  front  of  the  porch,  stands  Whittier's 
desk.  Here  he  wrote  his  first  poem,  or,  at  least,  they  told  us  so  at 
the  house.  On  top  of  the  desk  stands  a  framed  "Catalogue  of 
Officers    and    Students    of   Haverhill    Academy,    November,    1827." 


Whittier's  name  appears  among  other  scholars.  This  was  his  first 
term  at  the  academy.  On  the  desk  is  the  book  in  which  all  visitors 
are  expected  to  register  their  names.  Standing  near  by  are  two 
handsome  carved  chairs,  considerably  over  a  hundred  years  old. 

Midway  between  the  doors  into  the  front  rooms  is  the  brick 
fireplace  and  hearth.  This  has  been  rebuilt  in  the  old  form,  so  that 
it  now  appears  the  same  as  when  the  poet  was  a  boy.  The  old 
andirons  and  the  iron  crane  are  still  here,  and  one  may  look  up 
through  the  massive  chimney  and  see  the  blue  sky  shining.  There 
are  five  of  these  fireplaces  in  the  house  ;  but  it  was  around  the 
kitchen  fire  that  the  family  gathered  during  the  long  winter 
evenings,  — 

"  Content  to  let  the  north  wind  roar 
In  baffled  rage  at  pane  and  door  — 

Between  the  andirons1  straddling  feet, 
The  mug  of  cider  simmered  slow, 
The  apples  sputtered  in  a  row. 
And,  close  at  hand,  the  basket  stood, 
With  nuts  from  brown  October's  wood." 

In  one  of  the  little  cupboards  over  the  hearth  we  found  an 
old  foot-stove,  used  to  keep  the  feet  warm  in  the  long  rides  to 
church.  When  the  coals,  or  rather,  the  wood-embers,  died  out,  a 
stop  would  be  made  at  a  neighbor's  and  fresh  coals  procured. 
A  stone  tomahawk  and  a  round  stone  for  grinding  corn  lay  in 
a  corner  of  the  fireplace,  reminders  of  the  Indians  who  once  in- 
habited the  region. 

From  the  kitchen  we  passed  into  what  was  formerly  the  spare 
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room.  It  is  the  western  front  room,  and  contains  the  two  windows 
seen  at  the  left  of  the  front  door  in  the  photograph.  It  was  in 
this  room  that  John  (ireenleaf  Whittier  was  born,  December  17, 
1S07.  It  is  a  square  room  of  medium  size,  and  is  very  sunny  and 
warm.  It  is  not  used  at  present,  the  only  articles  of  furniture  it 
Contains  being  two  chairs,  one  of  mahogany  and  the  other  a  very 
crude,  home-made  affair,  and  a  very  handsome  linen-wheel.  These 
Were  Mrs.  Whittier's  things. 

Across  the  small  front  entry,  from  which  the  narrow  stairs 
ascend,  is  the  sitting-room,  similar  to  the  spare  room  in  shape  and 
Size,  One  of  the  chambers  on  the  west  side  was  occupied  by 
Whittier  during   boyhood. 

Hie  buikler  of  this  house  was  Thomas  Whittier,  the  first  of  the 
name  in  this  country.  He  was  born  in  England  in  1620,  and  sailed 
for  the  New  World  when  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  settled  first 
at  Salisbury,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Merrimac,  near  the  mouth. 
His  land  lay  on  the  Powow  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Merrimac.  In 
1645  he  married  Ruth  Green,  a  sister  of  one  of  his  fellow-passen- 
gers on  the  voyage  from  England.  He  was  a  deputy  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  from  Salisbury,  and  was  one  of  the  committee  who  laid 
.nil  the  road  from  Salisbury  to  Haverhill. 

The  Whittiers  lived  next  in  Newbury,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river;  and  in  [648  they  crossed  again,  and  located  on  a  tract  of  land 
in  Mast  Haverhill,  about  three  miles  from  the  main  settlement.  A 
log  cabin  was  first  built,  in  which  they  lived  for  many  years,  and 
in   which   their  ten   children   were   born. 

It  was  about  the  year  1688  that  Mr.  Whittier  erected  the  present 
house.     The   exact  location  of  the  log  cabin  is  not  known,  but   it 


was  probably  on  or  near  this  spot.  The  poet  states  in  a  sketch 
that  the  house  was  built  "about  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Stuarts"  (1688).  The  house  originally  had  two  stories  in  front, 
while  in  the  rear  the  roof  sloped  to  a  single  story.  The  rear  part 
of  the  roof  was  raised,  and  the  house  otherwise  improved  in  i8or 
by  the  poet's  father. 

Thomas  Whittier  had  a  strong  leaning  toward  Quakerism,  and 
was  always  friendly  and  hospitable  to  the  Indians.  During  the 
troubles  with  the  savages  he  refused  to  move  into  a  garrison  house, 
and  always  left  his  home  unguarded.  The  Indians  seemed  to 
appreciate  his  efforts  to  conciliate  them  ;  for  although  they  made 
many  bloody  raids  on  the  frontier  town,  and  killed  and  carried  away 
many  people,  they  never  molested  the  Whittier  family.  Frequently 
they  would  be  seen  in  the  dim  twilight  prowling  around  the  clear- 
ing, and  after  dark  their  hideous  faces  were  sometimes  seen  peering 
through  the  windows  at  the  family,  but  they  always  went  away 
again  peaceably. 

Thomas  Whittier  died  November  28,  1696.  His  wife  died  in 
1 7 10.  Of  her  ten  children,  nine  were  living  at  the  time  of  her 
death.  The  youngest  was  Joseph,  born  May  8,  1669.  He  mar- 
ried, on  the  24th  of  May,  1694,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Joseph 
Peaslee,  whose  house  is  still  standing,  and  is  described  in  the 
succeeding  chapter. 

The  Peaslees  were  Quakers,  and  so  were  Thomas  Whittier's 
children,  and  from  that  time  the  most  of  the  Whittiers  have  been 
of  the  Quaker  faith.  There  was  some  danger  in  asserting  new 
beliefs  in  those  times  ;  for  of  four  Quaker  missionaries  who  visited 
the  river  towns  in  1659  and  were  entertained  by  Thomas  Whittier, 
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two  were  afterward  hung  on  Boston  Common.  Their  names  were 
William  Robinson  and  Marmaduke  Stevenson. 

The  family  were  always  well-to-do,  and  had  many  influential 
friends.  The  Quakers,  in  journeying  up  and  down  the  river,  always 
stopped  here  a3  well  as  at  Peaslee's  house,  a  mile  and  a  half  away. 
It  is  said  that  at  one  time  sixteen  Quakers  were  cared  for  at  Mr. 
Whittier's.  We  can  well  believe  that  some  of  the  children  slept 
out  in  the  barn  on  the  hay. 

Joseph  Whittier  died  on  Christmas  Day,  1739,  leaving  nine 
children.  The  youngest,  also  named  Joseph,  was  born  March  31, 
1 7 16,  and  married  Sarah  Greenleaf  of  Newbury.  He  died  October 
10,  1796.  Of  his  eleven  children  the  tenth,  named  John,  was  the 
father  of  the  poet.  John  Whittier  was  born  November  22,  1760, 
and  married,  October  3,  1804,  Abigail  Hussey,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Hussey  of  Somersworth  (now  Rollinsford),  N.H.  They  had  four 
children;  Mary,  born  September  3,  1806;  John  Greenleaf,  born 
December  17,  1807;  Matthew  Franklin,  born  July  18,  1812;  and 
Elizabeth   Hussey,  born   December  7,   1815. 

We  shall  notice  from  the  record  of  the  poet's  ancestry  that  he 
has  descended  from  a  line  of  younger  sons  throughout  the  entire 
succession.  It  may  be  that  this  will  account  for  the  remarkable 
intellectual  vigor  which  he  displayed  ;  for  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  older  children  of  a  family  inherit  the  bodily  strength 
and  force,  while  to  the  younger  ones  descend  the  finer  and  more 
sensitive  qualities  of  the  intellect.  The  poet  was  always  in  rather 
delicate  health,  and  was  much  troubled  by  nervous  headaches.     • 

In  the  town  assessment  for  1798,  the  farm  stands  as  the  joint 
property  of  Joseph,  John,  and  Moses,  and  is  rated  at  $200.     That 


the  assessors  were  more  lenient  in  their  valuation  than  some  of  our 
modern  officials  is  apparent  from  the  low  price  put  on  the  place. 
Eight  years  later  Joseph  married  and  went  to  Maine  to  live,  his 
share  being  purchased  by  his  brother  John  for  $600.  The  money 
was  borrowed,  and  was  a  constant  drawback  during  the  whole  of 
his  life.  Ready  money  was  hard  to  get,  and  even  the  interest 
became  a  serious  burden.     The  debt  was  finally  paid  by  his  son. 

"Uncle  Moses,"  being  unmarried,  continued  to  live  at  the  house 
until  his  accidental  death  in  1824,  while  felling  trees  in  the  forest. 
He,  as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  family  of  John  Whittier, 
is  so  well  described  in  "  Snow-Bound  "  that  any  further  delineation 
would  be  superfluous. 

In  speaking  of  his  boyhood  days,  Whittier  says:  — 

"At  an  early  age  I  was  set  at  work  on  the  farm  and  doing  errands  for  my 
mother,  who,  in  addition  to  her  ordinary  household  duties,  was  busy  in  spinning 
and  weaving  the  linen   and  woollen  cloth   needed  for  the  family."' 

His  schooling  was  very  scanty,  but  so  strong  were  his  literary 
impulses  that  he  would  frequently  walk  miles  to  borrow  a  new 
book. 

He  says  again  :  — 

"When  I  was  fourteen  years  old,  my  first  schoolmaster,  Joshua  Coffin  .  .  . 
brought  with  him  to  our  house  a  volume  of  Burns'  poems,  from  which  he  read, 
greatly  to  my  delight.  I  begged  him  to  leave  the  book  with  me,  and  set  myself 
at  once  to  the  task  of  mastering  the  glossary  of  the  Scottish  dialect  at  its  close. 
This  was  about  the  first  poetry  I  had  ever  read  (with  the  exception  of  that 
of  the  Bible,  of  which  I  had  been  a  close  student),  and  it  had  a  lasting 
influence  upon  me.  I  began  to  make  chymes  myself,  and  to  imagine  stories  and 
adventures." 
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When  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  sent  a  poem  to  the  Free  Press 
of  Newburyport,  then  being  published  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 
One  day,  while  young  Whittier  was  at  work  mending  fences,  the 
news-carrier  came  along  on  horseback,  took  a  paper  from  his 
saddle-bags,  and  tossed  it  to  the  farmer  boy.  He  opened  it,  and, 
glancing  at  the  poet's  corner,  discovered  his  verses.  He  was  so 
much  overcome  that  he  had  to  be  called  to  several  times  before 
he    heard    any    one   speaking. 

It  was  the  dawn  of  a  new  clay.  The  world  could  never  be 
the  same  to  him  again.  Surely,  all  young  aspirants  for  literary 
fame  may  take  encouragement  from  this  picture  of  the  farmer's 
barefoot  son,  stopping  in  his  every-day,  common-place  work  to 
greet  the  herald  of  his  future  fame.  It  was  the  most  important 
epoch    in    his   life. 

Although  the  poem  had  not  been  signed  by  his  right  name, 
his  sister  Mary  informed  Garrison  of  the  identity  of  the  author. 
The  enterprising  young  publisher  immediately  started  to  search 
out  the  poet,  whose  first  work  had  so  favorably  impressed  him. 
lie  rode  up  to  the  Whittier  farm  on  horseback;  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  shown  into  the  sitting-room,  where  he  was  obliged 
to  wait  some  little  time,  while  Whittier  made  himself  presentable  ; 
for,  at  the  time  of  Garrison's  arrival,  he  was  only  attired  in  a 
shirt,   trousers,    and    a    straw    hat. 

When  the  matter  of  an  education  was  broached  by  Garrison, 
it  seemed  an  impossibility.  SO  hard  was  it  for  the  father  to  make 
both  ends  meet  in  money  matters.  But  it  ended  in  Whittier 
learning  the  shoemaking  trade,  by  which  he  earned  enough  money 
to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes   and   pay  for   six   months'   board  and   tui- 


tion at  the  academy  in  Haverhill.  When  these  things  were 
settled  for,  he  had  exhausted  his  entire  capital,  excepting  a  Mexi- 
can quarter  of  a  dollar,  which  he  kept  for  three  months  without 
spending  a  cent.  This,  however,  is  more  illustrative  of  the  eco- 
nomical way  of  living  in  those  days  than  of  any  special  self- 
sacrifice  or  penuriousness  on  Whittier's  part.  Money  was  very 
scarce  at  that  time,  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  he  felt  the 
need  of  pocket  money  as  a  student  of  twenty  would  in  these 
times. 

His  later  life  is  familiar  to  all  readers.  His  friendship  with 
Garrison  was  lifelong,  and  influenced  him  to  join  the  anti-slavery 
crusade,  then  gathering  strength  for  the  victory  of  later  years.  No 
writer  has  ever  done  so  much  to  bring  to  the  public  notice  the 
charm  and  delight  of  our  New  England  scenery,  and  the  sincere 
and  honest,  if  homely,  life  of  our  rural  population,  as  Whittier. 
It  has  been  said  that  "  Whittier  has  done  as  much  for  the  scenery 
of  New  England  as  Scott  for  that  of  Scotland." 

John  Whittier,  the  poet's  father,  died  about  1831,  the  family 
duties  and  responsibilities  devolving  on  his  eldest  son,  the  young 
writer.  In  1840  the  farm  was  sold,  and  the  family  removed  to 
Amesbury.  The  place  afterward  came  into  the  possession  of 
George  Elliott,  anil  within  a  few  years  Was  purchased  by  the  Hon. 
James  H.  Carleton.  By  him  it  was  deeded,  on  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1892,  to  a  board  of  nine  trustees,  to  hold  and  care  for,  that 
the  house  may  be  preserved  in  its  present  form,  and  the  sur- 
rounding landscape  remain  unaltered.  Future  generations  will 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him  who  has  made  the  care  of 
Whittier's    birthplace    a    public    trust. 
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On  the  13th  of  May,  1640,  a  petition  was  received  at  the 
General  Court,  in  session  at  Boston,  from  "  Mr.  Ward  and  New- 
berry men,"  for  permission  to  begin  a  new  settlement  on  the 
Merrimac.  They  received  the  consent  of  the  Legislature,  and 
were  told  to  choose  between  Pentucket,  now  Haverhill,  and  Co- 
chichawick,  now  North  Andover.  They  decided  on  the  former 
location,  and  commenced  the  settlement  in  the  summer  of  the 
same  year. 

During  the  succeeding  seventy  years  Haverhill  was  a  frontier 
town,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word.  Between  it  and  Canada, 
from  which  most  of  the  Indian  raids  started,  the  smoke  from  no 
white  man's  cabin  arose.  It  was  a  dense  wilderness,  known  only 
to  the  savages,  who  found  in  the  Merrimac  River  an  easy  and 
expeditious  route  by  which  they  could  descend  on  the  hard-working 
colonists,  and   escape   after  the  attack,   leaving  no   traces. 

Among  the  early  settlers  in  the  new  town  was  Joseph  Peaslee, 
a  Quaker,  who  had  located  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  on  his  arrival  from 
England,  and  removed  to  Haverhill  in  1645  or  earlier.  He  had 
been  made  a  freeman  in  1642,  and  his  name  appears  among  a  list 
of  thirty-two  land-holders  in   Haverhill  in    1645. 

The  "division"  which  he  first  took  up  is  said  to  have  ex- 
tended  from  what   is  now  the    Morse  farm,  near  Greenwood    Cem- 


etery, to  the  ferry  at  Holt's  Rocks.  This  was,  from  time  to 
time,  increased  by  additional  grants  of  land  ;  and  at  his  death, 
in    1 661,  he   owned   several  large   tracts   in   East   Haverhill. 

From  1652  to  1659  he  travelled  up  and  down  the  river  preach- 
ing Quakerism,  and  for  a  time  supplied  the  place  of  a  minister 
at  Amesbury.  He  is  spoken  of  in  the  church  records  as  a 
"gifted  brother."     He   also  practised   medicine  to  some  extent. 

In  1652  the  Geueral  Court  prohibited  Joseph  Peaslee  and 
Thomas  Macy  of  Salisbury  from  exhorting  the  people  on  the 
Sabbath  in  the  absence  of  a  regular  minister.  Robert  Pike  of 
Salisbury  declared  that  "  such  persons  as  did  act  in  making 
that  law,  did  break  their  oath  to  the  country  ;  for  it  is  against 
the  liberty  of  the  country,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical."  For 
his  boldness  in  making  this  statement  he  was  disfranchised  by 
the  Court  and  heavily  fined.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Court  in 
May  following,  a  petition  was  received  from  a  large  number  of 
people  residing  in  towns  along  the  Merrimac,  asking  that  his  sen- 
tence be  revoked.  Among  the  signers  was  Joseph  Peaslee.  The 
Court  was  quite  indignant  that  "so  many  persons  should  combine 
together  to  present  such  an  unjust  and  unreasonable  request.' 
Three  years  later,  however,  Pike  was  released  from  his  sentence, 
his  fine  being  paid. 
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Joseph  Peaslee  left  two  children,  named  Joseph  and  Elizabeth. 
Joseph,  whom  we  shall  designate  as  Joseph  junior,  was  born  at 
Haverhill,  September  9,  1646.  He  was  a  physician,  and  married 
Ruth  Barnard,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  at  least  one  daugh- 
ter, perhaps  more.  He  it  was  who  built  the  house  of  which  we 
are  writing.  That  it  was  erected  between  the  years  1669  and 
1675   seems   certain   from    the   following   records. 

May  30,  1660,  the  General  Court  passed  a  law  that  "  no  cot- 
tage or  dwelling  shall  have  commonage,  except  those  now  built,  or 
which  may  be  by  consent  of  the  commoners  or  towns."  This 
law  was  passed  on  account  of  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
new  houses  which  were  being  constructed,  the  owners  of  which 
all  claimed  the  same  rights  in  the  common  lands  of  the  town 
that  had  been  granted  to  the  original  settlers.  It  was  this  law 
which  occasioned  a  record  of  the  erection  of  all  new  houses.  In 
1668  a  list  was  presented  by  the  selectmen,  enumerating  the 
houses  built  since  the  law  was  passed.  In  1669  another  similar 
list  was  made  out  of  additional  houses  built.  On  January  25, 
1675,  a  third  list  appears,  bearing  among  others  the  name  of 
Joseph    Peaslee. 

We  are  certain,  then,  that  Joseph  Peaslee  erected  a  house 
between  the  dates  of  the  last  two  lists.  That  it  was  this  house 
seems  equally  certain  from  all  the  facts  in  its  history,  and  from 
the  traditions  of  the  people.  Various  particulars  in  its  appear- 
ance and  construction  also  bear  us  out  in  our  belief  that  this 
is  the  house  built  by  Joseph  Peaslee  junior,  and  mentioned  in  the 
report  by  the  Selectmen   in    1675. 

The  house  stands  close  to  the  roadside,  and  faces  nearly  south. 


It  is  but  a  short  distance  from  Rock's  Bridge,  which  connects 
Haverhill  and  West  Newbury.  The  cluster  of  houses  around  the 
bridge  on  the  north  bank  is  called  Rock's  Village.  Several  large 
elms  stand  by  the  roadside  in  front  of  the  house  and  barn  ;  and 
directly  in  front  of  the  house  a  willow  of  large  proportions  has 
grown  up  from  a  walking-stick  left  standing  in  the  ground,  so 
tradition  says,  by  a  young  gallant  of  some  by-gone  time. 

It  is  a  most  picturesque  house,  and  attracts  much  attention  from 
those  who  pass  up  and  down  the  river  road.  It  is  made  of  brick 
throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the  low  sheds  which  have  been 
added  at  the  easterly  end.  The  walls  are  sixteen  inches  thick,  and 
are  composed  of  two  kinds  of  brick,  —  a  coarse,  porous  article,  evi- 
dently manufactured  from  the  clay  of  the  neighborhood,  and  some 
more  solid,  heavier  bricks,  with  fancy  rounded  edges,  which,  no 
doubt,  were  imported  from  the  mother  country. 

The  front  is  plastered  over  the  brick  walls.  At  the  eastern  end, 
which  is  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  bricks  have  been  clapboarded 
over,  foundation  strips  of  wood  having  been  first  fastened  on.  A 
portion  of  these  may  be  seen  where  the  clapboards  have  fallen  off. 
At  the  back,  on  this  end,  a  wing  projects,  also  built  of  brick.  This 
may  have  been  added  some  time  after  the  main  structure  was 
erected.  Against  this  wing  a  leanto  has  been  constructed,  the  roof 
making  a  long  slant  nearly  to  the  ground.  Underneath  the  coping 
of  this  roof,  and  nearly  hidden  from  sight,  are  two  small  windows, 
the  upper  one  being  tucked  away  so  neatly  in  the  darkest  corner 
under  the  eaves,  that  we  wonder  what  possible  use  it  can  be.  At 
the  western  end  the  bare  brick  wall  shows  traces  of  other 
rooms  which    once    were    joined  to  the    main    building,    but   which 
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were  removed  a  century  or  more  ago  by  order  of  Mrs.  Ephraim 
Elliott. 

The  interior  is  very  quaint,  containing  many  odd  little  closets, 
mysterious  attics,  from  which  we  may  look  out  through  the  port- 
holes where  the  long  rifles  of  the  colonial  soldiers  pointed  at  their 
skulking  foes,  deep  window-seats,  and  a  fine  old  kitchen,  which 
served  as  a  model  for  the  painting  by  Enneking.  The  cellar  is 
divided  into  several  compartments,  one  of  which  was  probably 
intended  as  a  last  resort  in  case  of  a  successful  attack  by  the 
Indians  ;  for  a  massive  door  was  placed  in  the  wall,  and  some  large 
rocks  kept  in  readiness  to  pile  against  it  as  an  additional  protection. 
To  make  it  seem  realistic,  the  visitor  should  shut  himself  in,  and 
heap  up  against  the  door  the  very  same  rocks  which  were  used  two 
centuries  ago.  A  little  imagination  will  be  a  great  help  in  such  a 
case. 

The  Indian  troubles  increased  so  alarmingly  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  a  meeting  was  held  March 
24,  1690,  "to  consider  what  is  to  be  done  for  the  present  security 
of  the  place  against  the  enemy,  by  sending  for  help  abroad,  or  to 
draw  off."  It  was  surely  a  momentous  crisis  when  the  settlers 
were  forced  to  consider  the  advisability  of  giving  up  the  labor  of 
fifty  years  in  preparing  their  farms,  rather  than  run  any  further  risk 
of  losing  their  lives  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  But  they  decided 
to  hold  on  ;  and  for  additional  safety  the  selectmen  appointed  six 
"garrisons"  and  four  "houses  of  refuge"  in  different  sections  of 
the  town,  to  which  the  people  might  flee  at  the  approach  of  danger. 

Myrick  (1832)  and  Chase  (i860),  the  historians  of  Haverhill, 
tell    us    that    the    "  two    brick    houses    belonging    to    Joseph     and 


Nathaniel  Peaslee,  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town,  were  appointed 
for  houses  of  refuge."  There  is  a  mistake  here,  however,  for 
Nathaniel  Peaslee  was  a  son  of  Joseph  junior,  and  was  born  June 
25,  1682.  Consequently  he  would  have  been  but  eight  years  of 
age  at  the  time  he  is  stated  to  have  been  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
"houses  of  refuge."  Myrick  continues,  and  is  copied  by  Chase: 
"The  houses  of  Joseph  and  Nathaniel  Peaslee  are  now  standing; 
the  former  was  owned  by  the  late  Nathan  Sawyer,  and  the  latter 
is  owned  and  occupied  by  Captain  Jesse  Newcomb"  (1832).  Chase 
adds  that  the  Joseph  Peaslee  house  stands  a  short  distance  east  of 
the  Nathaniel  Peaslee  house,  about  two  miles  east  of  Haverhill 
Bridge. 

The  mistake  probably  consists  in  attributing  the  wrong  house 
to  Joseph  Peaslee.  The  house  "owned  and  occupied"  in  1832 
by  Captain  Jesse  Newcomb  was  at  Tilton's  Corner,  at  least  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  house  we  are  writing  of.  The  house  "owned 
by  the  late  Nathan  Sawyer  "  was  never  the  house  of  Joseph 
Peaslee,  neither  did  Nathan  Sawyer  nor  any  one  by  the  name  of 
Sawyer  ever  own  the  house  of  which  we  are  writing. 

It  seems  probable  that  Nathaniel  Peaslee,  who  was  married 
when  about  twenty  years  of  age,  may  have  built  the  house  which 
is  said  to  be  his,  at  Tilton's  Corner,  and  that  the  appointment  of 
his  house  as  a  "  refuge  "  may  have  been  at  a  later  meeting  of  the 
selectmen.  The  Indian  troubles  lasted  until  about  1725;  and  no 
doubt,  as  the  population  increased,  other  garrisons  were  needed 
in  addition  to  those  at  first  appointed. 

In  1687  Joseph  Peaslee  was  chosen  constable  by  written  ballot, 
this  being  the  first  election   held  in  this  manner,  except  for  mod- 
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erator  and  selectmen.  He  felt  that  the  many  duties  of  the  office 
were  too  much  for  one  man  to  perform,  and  asked  that  a  second 
constable  be  chosen,  "because  the  Town  was  large,  and  many 
lived  remote,  so  that  one  man  could  not  well  do  the  work  of 
warning  meetings  and  gathering  of  rates  alone."  His  request 
was  granted,  and  a  man  named  Ayer  chosen  ;  but,  as  the  two 
constables  could  not  agree  as  to  the  division  of  the  work,  the 
town  released  Ayer,  and   compelled  Peaslee  to  do  the  work  alone. 

At  a  meeting  in  1692  Joseph  Peaslee  was  granted  the  privilege 
<>f  erecting  a  saw-mill  "at  the  head  of  east  meadow  river  upon 
the  stream  by  or  near  Brandy  Brow."  The  mill  is  known  to 
this  day  as  1'easlee's  Mills,  and  has  been  owned  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  the   two   centuries    by   descendants  of   the   builder. 

Joseph  Peaslee  junior  was  a  Quaker,  as  his  father  had  been. 
Yet  he  seems  not  to  have  carried  out  the  doctrines  of  peace  as 
his  friend  Thomas  Whittier  did  ;  for  while  the  Whittiers  made 
no  defence,  and  were  never  molested,  the  Peaslees  neglected  no 
precautions  which  would  insure  their  safety.  It  is  likely  that  more 
than  one  shot  from  an  Indian  rifle  has  been  directed  against  this 
house,  happily  without   result,  as  far   as  we  know. 

Chase  tells  us  that  "as  late  as  1684  thirty-five  troopers  were 
kept  constantly  on  the  scout,  on  the  borders  of  Haverhill,  Ames- 
bury,  and  Salisbury  ;  and  a  foot  company  was  kept  in  readiness 
for   service   in    each   of  these  towns." 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  these  troops,  and  others  in  later 
years,  were  often  quartered  in  and  around  this  house. 

In  1699  the  town  voted  that  the  new  meeting-house  should 
be  the  place  where  the  people  should   in  future  "meet  and  attend 


for  the  constant  worship  of  God."  Then  "  Joseph  Peaslee,  etc., 
moving  that  the  Town  would  allow  him  and  others  to  meet  at 
the  new  meeting-house  for,  and  in  their  way  of,  worship :  which 
is  accounted  to  be  for  Quakers  :  It  was  read  and  refused  to  be 
voted  upon." 

It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  this  vote  that  the  meet- 
ings and  quarterly  conventions  of  the  Quakers  were  held  in  Joseph 
Peaslee's  house.  In  a  letter  from  the  poet  Whittier  to  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Kimball,  who  has  written  a  most  interesting  history  of  this  house 
for  the  New  England  Magazine,  he  states  that  he  has  "  always 
understood  that  the  first  Quaker  meetings  ever  held  in  this  part 
of  the  country  were  held  in  the  house  of  Joseph   Peaslee." 

The  burying-place  of  the  Quakers  was  in  one  corner  of  the 
farm,  near  the  house  ;  and  it  is  said  that  Indian  graves  have  also 
been  found   in  this  vicinity. 

Joseph  Peaslee  junior  died  November  5,  1723.  Of  his  two  sons, 
the  first  was  Robert  and  the  second  Nathaniel,  whom  we  have 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  second  "  house  of  refuge."  As 
Nathaniel  "  set  up  housekeeping  "  for  himself,  and  is  not  further 
concerned  in  the  history  of  this  house,  we  may  dismiss  him  here, 
merely  stating  that  he  married  Judith  Kimball,  and  was  the  grand- 
father of  General  Joseph  Badger  of  Gilmanton,  N.H.,  and  of  the 
Hon.  Nathaniel  Peaslee  Sergeant,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  known  as  Colonel  Nathaniel 
Peaslee,  and  was  a  merchant  and  large  landowner.  He  repre- 
sented the  town  in  the  Legislature  several  times  between  1737 
and    1753. 

Robert    Peaslee   was   born    February   3,    1677,   and   lived   at   his 
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father's  house.  He  has  received  but  slight  mention  in  history;  one 
item  stating  that  "he  owned  two  slaves,"  and  another  that  he 
"belonged  to  the  company  of  soldiers  to  whom  were  sent  by  the 
General  Court,  June  19,  1710,  a  supply  of  snow-shoes."  We  shall 
notice  that,  although  the  Peaslees  were  Quakers,  both  Robert  and 
Nathaniel  were  soldiers. 

Joseph  Peaslee's  daughter  was  named  Mary,  and  she  was  the 
great-grandmother  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  It  is  probable  that 
she  was  born  in  this  house;  and  we  feel  sure  that  she  lived  in  it 
during  a  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  her  girlhood.  She  was  married 
in  1694,  and  went  up  to  the  Whittier  house  to  live. 

Robert's  will  is  dated  December  16,  1741,  and  it  is  likely  that 
lie  died  at  about  that  time.  A  "  coppie  "  of  the  will  is  still  pre- 
served by  Mrs.  Kimball,  who  lives  opposite  the  "garrison."  It  is 
much  discolored  by  age,  and  has  been  badly  torn ;  but  careful  fingers 
have  caught  the  scraps  together  with  strong  thread,  and  a  close 
examination  reveals  the  following  instructions  and  bequests  ;  — 

"  Firstly,  that  all  my  just  and  Due  Debts  that  I  do  owe  to  any  Person  or 
Persons  shall  be  duly  paid  by  my  Executors  hereinafter  named. 

••  Hem.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Ann,  my  well  beloved  wife  twenty  Pounds  a 
\e.ir  to  be  paid  Yearly  by  my  Executor  named  to  be  paid  her  in  money  or  in  pro- 
vision pay  of  money  price  at  the  price  current  and  two  Cows  and  to  be  kept  both 
Winter  and  Summer,  and  also  the  Choys  of  my  end  of  the  rooms  in  my  Dwelling 
House  at  her  Choys  the  said  cows  to  be  kept  by  my  Executor  and  as  for  what 
Estate  [torn]  .  .  .  brought  to  me  by  her  at  time  of  marriage  or  afterwards,  I  do 
hereby  acquit  the  Same  to  be  enjoyed  as  her  own  free  Estate  forever  .  .  .  pounds 
to  be  paid  by  my  Executor  yearly  to  my  said  Wife  during  her  natural  life  and  the 
said  two  Cows  to  be  kept  by  my  Executor  during  her  natural  life,  and  also  to  have 
the  privilege  of  putting  anything  in  the  Cellar  for  her  own  use." 
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We  shall  notice  that  he  gives  to  his  wife  "  the  Choys  of  my  end 
of  the  rooms  in  my  Dwelling  House,"  from  which  we  may  infer 
that  he  had  owned  the  whole,  but  had  only  occupied  one  end.  Pos- 
sibly one  of  his  sons  or  one  of  his  married  daughters  occupied  the 
other.  His  four  daughters  received  about  five  hundred  pounds 
apiece  ;  two  of  his  grandsons  twenty  pounds  each  ;  all  the  other 
grandchildren  fifty  shillings  in  money,  and  "  twenty  pounds  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  Philip  Rowell  of  Salisbury  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poor  people  called  Quakers  as  he  shall  see  fit." 

His  two  sons,  Samuel  and  Amos,  received  the  bulk  of  the 
property,  and  were  made  executors  of  the  will.  For  many  years 
it  was  supposed  that  they  built  the  house  ;  one  authority  stating 
that  it  was  built  by  "  two  Quaker  Peaslee  brothers,  Samuel  and 
Amos,  who  came  over  from  England."  The  discovery  of  this  will 
and  some  other  papers  has  proved,  however,  that  the  house  was 
owned  by  Robert  Peaslee,  and,  in  conjunction  with  other  items  of 
history,  has  helped  us  to  the  belief  that  it  was  built  by  Joseph 
Peaslee  junior. 

Whittier  says,  in  the  letter  before  referred  to,  "  I  have  always 
understood  that  the  house  was  built  before  that  of  my  ancestor, 
which  is  now  more  than  two  hundred  years  old."  This  letter  was 
written  in    1890. 

On  a  rising  knoll  of  land  behind  the  "garrison"  is  another 
large  old  house,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Amos  Peaslee. 
We  find  that  the  "  garrison  "  was  sold  a  few  years  after  the  date  of 
Robert  Peaslee's  will,  and  that  Samuel  Peaslee  died  previous  to 
1758.  In  that  year  Amos  sold  out  all  his  property  in  this  vicinity, 
and  since  his  departure  the  name  has  become  extinct  in  the  town. 
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The  "garrison  house  "  and  a  large  tract  of  land  were  purchased 
by  Ephraim  Elliott,  who  had  worked  on  the  Peaslee  farm  during 
boyhood.  In  the  List  of  Householders  in  Haverhill  in  1798,  the 
"  garrison  "   is  valued  at  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Ephraim  Elliott,  who  was  a  saddler  by  trade,  married  a  Miss 
Wingate,  daughter  of  a  minister  of  Amesbury   (now  Merrimac). 

She  was  a  niece  of  Hon.  Timothy  Pickering,  and  a  sister  of 
Payne  Wingate,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  were  Thomas,  born  in 
1752;  Ephraim,  born  in  1762;  Moses,  born  in  1767;  and  several 
daughters.  Thomas  was  the  proprietor  of  a  tavern  in  Rock's 
Village  ;  and  some  fifteen  years  ago,  while  taking  down  an  old  flight 
of  stairs  in  the  "garrison  house,"  some  letters  were  discovered  on 
one  of  the  boards.  It  proved  to  be  the  sign  which  formerly  swung 
in  front  of  Thomas's  tavern.  Two  sets  of  letters  are  distinguish- 
able, the  later  ones  reading, — 


Entertainment 


mm£: 


and  underneath  an   inscription  of  an  earlier  date  in  gilt  letters, — 


To  :  be  :  Let 

Horfes:  &  Chair 


This  probably  refers  to  a  sedan  chair. 

The  youngest  son,  Moses,  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  was 
the  first  person  buried  in  Greenwood  Cemetery.  His  stone  is  close 
by  the  grave  of  Whittier's  "Countess." 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Elliott  the  property  descended  to  his 
second  son,-  Ephraim,  who  married  Mehitable  Haseltine. 

James  C.  Elliott  was  the  next  owner,  and  at  his  death  the  estate 
passed  out  of  the  family.  It  is  at  present  owned  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Kimball,  who  lives  in  the  house  directly  opposite  the  "garrison." 
He  is  a  descendant  of  the  Quaker  Peaslees,  and  takes  a  natural 
pride  in  the  old  home  of  his  forefathers.  It  is  his  wife  whom  I 
have  mentioned  as  having  written  the  sketch  of  the  house  from 
which  I  have  culled  many  facts.  She  is  also  the  author  of  a  little 
volume  of  poems  entitled  "Wayside  Flowers."  One  of  the  bright- 
est of  these  "  Flowers  "  is  entitled  "  The  Old  House  over  the 
Way,"  and  we  found  it  a  most  charming  tribute  to  the  poetic  and 
artistic  possibilities  of  the  house.  Many  artists  stop  to  sketch 
the  old  "garrison,"  and  we  hope  that  its  varied  and  interesting 
history  may  be  the  theme  of  many  verses  and  romances  in  the 
future. 
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The  oldest  house  in  North  Andover  stands  on  the  old  Haverhill 
and  Boston  road,  a  short  half  mile  from  the  railroad  station.  The 
river  Merrimac  flows  by  in  the  valley,  and  from  the  higher  eleva- 
tions around  the  house  the  hazy  blue  of  the  New  Hampshire  hills 
melts  softly  away  into  the  sky.  On  clear  days  Monadnock  lifts  its 
sharp  peak  into  the  blue  of  the  heavens,  and  from  parts  of  the  town 
the  rounded  crest  of  Wachusett  may  be  seen  fifty  miles  away  to  the 
west.  Few  of  the  towns  in  the  State  can  show  more  beautiful 
scenery  than  may  be  found  in  the  old  town  of  North  Andover  and 
the  adjacent  "South  Parish,"  now  called  Andover. 

The  territory  embraced  in  these  two  towns  was  incorporated  on 
the  6th  of  May,  1646,  under  the  name  of  Andover.  It  was  so 
called  in  remembrance  of  the  town  of  Andover,  Hants  County, 
England,  from  which  came  many  of  the  principal  settlers.  In  1709 
the  South  Precinct  was  set  off,  and  has  since  assumed  the  parent 
name  of  Andover,  the  older  portion  of  the  town  being  designated 
North  Andover.  Andover  is  now  the  seat  of  Phillips  Academy, 
and,  like  all  college  towns,  has  drawn  to  itself  a  distinguished 
colony  of  authors,  theologians,  and  men  of  letters  generally  ;  and 
under  their  influence,  and  that  of  the  lovers  of  a  quiet,  restful 
summer  home,  who  have  come  here  in  large  numbers  in  recent 
years,  the  town  has  become  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  State. 


With  a  proper  regard  for  the  traditions  and  memories  of  the 
early  settlers,  who  struggled  so  hard  against  appalling  difficulties, 
the  successive  owners  of  the  old  places  have  striven  to  keep  them 
in  good  order,  and  to  make  improvements  as  they  became  necessary. 
And  so,  although  old  houses  are  numerous,  and  brass  knockers, 
small  windows,  and  mammoth  chimneys  are  frequently  to  be  seen 
throughout  the  town,  we  notice  that  the  paint  is  fresh,  the  lawns 
are  smoothly  shaven,  and  the  houses  show  signs  of  a  "green  old 
age." 

It  is  so  with  Governor  Bradstreet's  old  home.  Here  is  the  an- 
cient type  of  colonial  houses  well-defined,  with  low-studded  rooms 
and  narrow  stairs,  and  the  old  brick  oven  in  the  kitchen.  Yet  so 
well  kept  is  all  about  the  place,  and  so  comfortable  withal,  that  we 
feel  sure  that  much  enjoyment  might  be  experienced  in  living  here. 
A  fig  for  your  modern  flats!  Can  they  whisper  to  us  of  Puritan 
days  as  can  these  time-darkened  timbers,  or  this  dim  and  musty 
garret?  How  young  and  light-minded  we  seem  as  we  pass  through 
the  old  rooms,  lifting  with  reverent  fingers  the  latches  of  the  doors, 
and  peering  in  wonderingly,  with  a  vague  feeling  that  a  magistrate 
of  the  olden  days,  with  silver  buckles  on  his  shoes  and  a  snuff-box  in 
his  hand,  would  not  be  a  surprising  sight.  It  is  astonishing  what  a 
fascination  there  is  in  exploring  these  old  houses,  the  homes  of  our 
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forefathers.  We  can  almost  hear  the  echoes  of  the  stern  yet  kind 
voices  of  the  men  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  mild  and 
gentle  murmurs  of  the  mothers  of  Massachusetts.  And  at  this 
time,  after  the  lapse  of  over  two  hundred  years,  after  the  struggles 
and  trials  of  two  centuries  have  brought  our  country  to  the  proud 
position  she  occupies  to-day,  we  may  all  claim  a  brotherhood  and 
a  fatherhood  in  these  Puritan  ancestors,  even  though  the  ties  be 
not  of  blood.  For  these  men  toiled  that  we  might  enjoy  liberty ; 
and  though  their  work  was  done  with  no  conception  of  the  glorious 
result,  it  was,  none  the  less,  done  with  all  their  might.  The  result 
has  proved  that  they  builded  better  than  they  knew. 

The  house  dates  back  to  about  1667.  There  seems  to  be  no 
certainty  of  the  exact  date;  but  a  review  of  the  life  of  Simon  Brad- 
street,  up  to  and  including  his  residence  in  North  Andover,  will 
help  us  to  fix  the  time  quite  closely  to  the  above  year. 

Simon  Rradstreet  was  born  in  March,  1603,  at  Horblin,  Lincoln- 
shire, England,  and  was  the  son  of  a  non-conforming  minister. 
After  spending  one  year  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, he  became  steward  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln.  Later  he  served 
in  the  same  capacity  for  the  Countess  of  Warwick.  In  1630  he, 
with  his  wife  Ann,  or  Anne,  decided  to  come  to  America;  and  they 
joined  the  part}'  which  numbered  among  its  members  Governor 
Winthrop,  Thomas  Dudley,  who  was  Mrs.  Bradstreet's  father,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  and  his  wife,  the  Lady  Arabella,  who  pined  away  and 
died  from  the  severity  of  the  hardships  which  the  colonists  were 
obliged  to  undergo. 

The  company  landed  at  Salem  in  June,  1630;  and  shortly  after 
the  landing  Mr.  Bradstreet  and  Mr.  Dudlev  located  at  Charlestown, 


Simon  Bradstreet  being  a  member  of  the  first  General  Court,  which 
assembled  at  Charlestown  August  23,  1630.  We  next  hear  of  Mr. 
Bradstreet  at  Boston,  where  he  was  one  of  the  first  settlers;  but 
his  new  location  failed  to  suit  him,  for,  during  the  next  year,  he 
settled  at  Cambridge,  near  what  is  now  Harvard  Square.  Here  he 
remained  four  years,  moving  thence  to  Ipswich  in  1635. 

These  rapid  removals,  and  consequent  additional  privations 
resulting  therefrom,  had  enfeebled  the  health  of  his  wife  ;  and  with 
an  increasing  family  Mr.  Bradstreet  may  have  felt  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  find  a  permanent  location.  At  all  events,  he  is  said  to  have 
built  the  first  mill  on  the  Cochichawick  River,  in  1644;  an<J>  al" 
though  no  mention  of  his  name  occurs  on  the  Andover  dated 
records  for  nearly  twenty  years  thereafter,  it  is  supposed  that  he 
came  to  live  near  his  mill  within  a  short  time  after  its  erection. 
Bailey's  Andover  and   North  Andover  history  states  :  — 

"  In  the  earliest  book  of  the  town  records  now  existing,  is  a  list 
of  names  which  purports  to  be  '  the  names  of  all  the  freeholders 
[householders  is  written  above,  as  if  by  another  hand,  in  explana- 
tion], in  order  as  they  came  to  town,'  — 

"  Mr.  Bradstreet,  John  Osgood,  Joseph  Parker,"  and  twenty 
others. 

This  document,  although  unfortunately  not  dated,  gives  to  Mr. 
Bradstreet  the  honor  of  being  the  first  settler  in  Andover,  and  is 
probably  correct.  His  first  house  probably  stood  on  the  same  lot 
as  the  present  one,  and  was  burned  to  the  ground  in  July,  1666. 
This  was  another  severe  trial  to  patient  Mrs.  Bradstreet,  but  she 
bore  it  uncomplainingly.  And  although  Simon  Bradstreet  could 
better   afford   to   lose   his   house  than   some  of  the  poorer  settlers, 
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there  were  still  some  losses  which  could  not  be  replaced.  Chief 
among  these  were  his  library  of  eight  hundred  volumes,  a  valuable 
collection  for  those  days,  much  fine  furniture,  and  many  family 
heirlooms. 

It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  a  new  house  was  built  soon  after  the 
fire,  and  it  is  this  new  house  of  which  we  are  writing.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  the  frame  was  brought  from  England  ;  but  however 
that  may  be,  it  is  well  and  strongly  built,  with  massive  timbers 
showing  at  the  corners  of  the  rooms  and  in  the  ceilings.  The 
walls  are  very  thick,  and  are  lined  with  a  wall  of  brick  between 
the  inner  and  outer  sheathing  of  wood.  The  bricks  are  also 
covered  with  black  plaster,  it  being  the  presumption  that  the 
house  was  so  constructed  that  it  might  offer  a  better  resistance  to 
attacks  by  the  Indians.  In  these  frontier  towns  there  was  constant 
danger  from  the  savages;  and,  for  further  protection,  Mr.  Bradstreet 
had  a  cellar  constructed  expressly  for  a  refuge  in  case  the  house 
was  destroyed.  During  alterations  at  the  back  of  the  house  some 
years  ago,  this  cellar  was  taken  away. 

The  rooms,  although  low,  are  pleasant  and  bright  ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing the  care  bestowed  upon  it,  the  house  betrays  extreme  age. 
The  window-panes  are  small ;  and  much  of  the  original  glass  re- 
mains, of  a  quality  much  thicker  than,  if  not  as  clear  as,  the  later 
additions.  Several  names  have  been  scratched  on  the  glass,  the 
work,  maybe,  of  some  of  the  boys  who  went  to  boarding-school  here 
sixty  years  ago.  The  doors  throughout  the  house  are  hung  on 
immense  iron  hinges,  which  are  fastened  on  the  outside  of  the 
doors.  Some  of  these  hinges  are  a  foot  or  more  in  length  Each 
door  has  a  latch  of  iron,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  at  the  foot 


of  the  garret  stairs,  which  is  held  by  a  ponderous  wooden  latch. 
There  are  no  knobs  on  any  of  the  doors  throughout  the  house. 
The  front  outside  door  still  retains  the  old-fashioned  brass  knocker 
which  has  been  there  beyond  the  memory  of  the  "  oldest  inhabi- 
tant." 

The  doorway  from  the  sitting-room  to  the  kitchen  is  a  curiosity, 
for  any  man  of  moderate  height  would  be  obliged  to  bend  his  head 
to  pass  through.  All  through  the  house  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
is  apparent,  both  in  the  doorways  and  in  the  recessed  windows.  In 
the  kitchen,  which  is  as  large  as  the  entire  tenement  in  some  city 
apartment  houses,  the  wide  brick  hearth  extends  half-way  across  the 
room  ;  and  over  the  great  fireplace  is  the  brick  oven,  where  once 
great  fires  were  built  and  some  marvellously  good  things  baked 
by  the  heat  remaining.  A  new  floor  has  been  lately  laid  in  this 
kitchen,  but  it  does  not  equal  the  one  which  was  taken  up.  It  is 
impossible,  at  this  time,  to  procure  such  boards  as  were  used  in  the 
construction  of  these  old  houses.  Then  the  forests  were  unbroken  ; 
and  the  settlers  cut  only  the  finest  and  largest  trees,  which  had 
been  slowly  developing  and  awaiting  their  coming. 

Up  the  garret  stairs  one  may  climb  by  risking  a  bump  or  two 
on  the  low-hanging  rafters,  and  here  the  great  chimney  stands  out 
in  all  its  bigness.  Many  large  factories  require  no  more  of  a 
chimney  than  we  can  see  here,  measuring,  as  it  does,  some  six  or 
eight  feet  in  length  and  width.  Up  under  the  eaves  in  the  garret, 
too,  we  may  notice  again  the  fine  timber  of  which  the  house  is 
constructed,  for  here  it  shows  rough  and  unplaned  as  it  was  put 
together  in    1667. 

We  find  many  traces  of  Simon  Bradstreet  on  the  records  of  the 
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town  during  his  residence  here  of  nearly  thirty  years.  He  was  one 
of  the  selectmen  from  the  first  record  of  town  officers  until  he 
moved  away  in  1673.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the 
colony  during  his  entire  life.  His  most  important  work  was  in 
1662,  when  he  was  sent,  with  Mr.  Norton,  to  England,  at  a  time 
of  great  trouble  and  alarm  in  the  colonies,  to  congratulate  Charles 
II.  on  his  restoration,  and  to  plead  with  him  that  the  colonies  might 
enjoy  the  privileges  granted  under  the  old  charter.  While  partially 
successful  in  this  most  difficult  mission,  many  of  the  people  were 
dissatisfied,  as  they  felt  that  many  of  their  former  rights  were 
denied  them. 

Mr.  Bradstreet  was  deputy-governor  from  1672  until  1679,  when 
he  was  elected  governor.  This  office  he  retained  until  the  overturn 
in  the  government  in  1686,  when  his  nephew,  Joseph  Dudley,  was 
appointed  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  and  the  charter  was 
annulled.  Governor  Bradstreet  was  appointed  one  of  the  counsel- 
lors under  Dudley,  but  declined  the  office.  When  Andros  was 
overthrown,  the  ex-governor  was  made  president,  and  so  continued 
at  the  head  of  affairs  until  May,  1692,  when  Sir  William  Phipps 
arrived  with  the  new  charter. 

Thus  we  see  that  Simon  Bradstreet  had  been  in  the  service 
of  the  government  for  sixty-two  years,  excepting  the  short  terms 
of  Dudley  and  Andros.  His  record  is  unequalled  in  the  political 
history  of  the  country  ;  for  no  other  man  has  held  so  many  high 
offices  for  so  many  years  and  to  such  an  advanced  age.  He  has 
been  called  "the  Nestor  of  New  England;"  he  outlived  all  of  those 
who  came  over  with  him  on  the  Arbella. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1672,  Simon   Bradstreet  removed 


to  Salem,  and  in  1676  he  remarried  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 
His  life  was  as  remarkable  for  its  length  as  for  its  usefulness,  for 
he  lived  to  be  ninety-four  years  of  age.  He  is  buried  in  Salem. 
Mr.  Bradstreet's  first  wife,  Anne,  achieved  much  deserved  fame 
as  the  first  woman-poet  of  America.  She  was  a  most  loving  wife 
and    devoted    mother;    and   of    her   eight    children    she   writes   as 

follows  :  — 

'•  1  nurst  them  up  with  pain  and  care. 
Nor  cost  nor  labor  did  I  spare, 
Till  at  the  last  they  felt  their  wing. 
Mounted  the  trees,  and  learned  to  sing.1' 

Her  verses  were  the  sweet  tokens  of  an  affectionate,  gentle  heart, 
and,  coming  from  the  wilderness,  as  it  were,  gave  much  delight 
to  the  readers  of  the  day. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  of  her  descendants  may  be 
mentioned  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Wendell  Phillips,  William 
Ellery  Charming,  and   Richard   H.  Dana. 

On  the  removal  of  Simon  Bradstreet  to  Salem,  his  house  came 
into  the  possession  of  his  son,  Colonel  Dudley  Bradstreet,  who 
also  became  his  father's  successor  to  many  public  offices.  He  was 
one  of  the  courageous  few  who  dared  protect  the  wretched  victims 
of  the  witchcraft  delusion  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  boldness, 
he  was  himself  accused  of  practising  witchcraft,  and  of  having 
killed  nine  men  ;  and,  to  save  his  life,  he  was  obliged  to  flee.  Yet 
his  bravery  had  its  effect,  and  to  him  is  given  much  of  the  credit 
for  first  checking  this  terrible  craze. 

Andover  seems  to  have  been  a  tempting  mark  to  the  Indians  ;  for 
they  made  several  descents  on  the  town,  on  two  occasions  shedding 
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blood.  The  second  attack  was  in  1698,  when  six  people  were 
killed,  and  several  houses  and  barns  burned.  Colonel  Bradstreet's 
house  was  surrounded,  a  relative  named  Wade  killed,  and  the 
family  captured.  For  some  reason  the  savages  released  their  cap- 
tives when  a  short  distance  from  the  house;  but  whether  from  fear 
of  the  townspeople,  who  were  assembling  in  large  numbers,  or 
from  remembrance  of  Dudley  Bradstreet's  kindness  toward  the 
tribes  in  the  past,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  latter  theory  is 
probably  correct ;  for  it  would  have  been  only  a  matter  of  a  moment 
for  the  savages  to  have  slaughtered  their  captives,  as  they  had 
already  killed  a  guest  of  the  family. 

Strange  things  are  these  for  us  to  read  of  after  the  passing  of 
all  these  years,  during  which  the  Indian  has  nearly  passed  out 
of  existence.  Yet  all  these  things  have  happened  during  the 
life  of  this  house  ;  and,  unless  destroyed  or  taken  down,  the  stanch 
and  sturdy  structure  will  last  for  another  century.  May  coming 
generations  whom  this  roof  shelters  be  as  kind  to  the  old  place 
as  have  the  former  occupants ! 

Colonel  Dudley  Bradstreet  died  in  1702;  and  after  his  death 
the  house  was  purchased  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard  for  a  resi- 
dence, as  the  parsonage  had  been  burned.  During  the  last  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  house  was  occupied  by  the  Rev. 
William  Symmes,  D.D.  At  his  death  it  passed  to  the  Hon.  John 
Norris,  one  of  the  associate  founders  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 


A  quotation  from  a  diary  kept  by  Mrs.  Norris  at  this  time  may 
not  be  inappropriate  here,  as  showing  how  life  went  on  in  the  old 
house  when  peace  and  quiet  had  settled  over  the  land  and  pros- 
perity smiled   over  all  :  — 

"  A  deal  of  papering  and  painting,  and  making  of  currant-jelly,  and  bottling 
of  '  cyder,'  and  going  to  Haverhill,  eight  miles  away,  for  a  barrel  of  Hour,  and 
picking  raspberries  'on  the  South  Parish  Road/  and  tea-drinkings,  with  such 
guests  as  Doctor  Worcester,  Dr.  Pearson,  Dr.  Griffin,  Dr.  Woods ;  also  '  Mr. 
Spring,  a  student'  of  the  Seminary,  spends  the  night  often  and  writes  his  sermons 
'sitting  by  the  keeping-room  fire,  the  weather  being  cool.'" 

A  few  years  later  the  house  was  owned  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Parks, 
the  widow  of  General  Parks,  and  after  her  by  Simeon  Putnam,  the 
schoolmaster,  who  kept  a  boarding-school  here.  One  of  his  sons 
was  Professor  Putnam  of  Dartmouth  College. 

The  house  is  at  present  owned  by  the  Misses  Bailey,  one  of 
whom,  Miss  Sarah  Loring  Bailey,  is  the  author  x>l  the  very  com- 
plete town  history  of  North  Andover  and  Andover,  from  which 
many  of  the  facts  in  this  article  have  been  taken.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit,  one  half  of  the  house  was  occupied  by  a  tenant,  who 
kindly  allowed  me  to  look  through  the  house,  and  who  showed  as 
much  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  its  history  as  could  "one  to  the 
manor  born."  We  turned  away  feeling  that  the  house  was  in 
good  hands,  and  would  probably  stand  for  many  a  year,  a  fitting 
monument  to  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  Massachusetts. 
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Close  by  the  railroad,  half  a  mile  south  of  the  station  at 
Andover,  stands  an  old  weather-beaten  farmhouse  belonging:  to 
the  Abbot  family.  From  its  location,  so  near  to  the  road  over 
which  thousands  of  people  pass  every  day,  it  has  attracted  much 
attention,  and  many  have  been  the  conjectures  as  to  its  age  and 
former  occupants.  That  it  was  very  old  might  be  determined  from 
its  construction  and  general  appearance,  but  who  the  builder  was, 
and  when  he  built  it,  was  a  difficult  matter  to  decide.  The  present 
occupants,  although  having  a  general  knowledge  that  some  remote 
ancestor  had  built  it,  were  unable  to  trace  it  back  much  earlier 
than  the  opening  of  the  present  century.  Town  histories  do  not 
mention  it,  although  it  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  landmarks 
in  Andover.  Even  tradition,  which  is  usually  elastic  enough  to 
cover  nearly  everything,  failed  to  help  us  in  this  case.  In  White- 
field's  "  Homes  of  our  Forefathers,"  published  in  1880,  a  picture 
of  the  house  is  given,  with  the  information  that  "the  house  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old  and  nothing  is  known  of  its 
history."  That  it  is  much  older  than  this  we  hope  to  prove  in 
the  following  pages.  A  call  on  several  members  of  the  family 
elicited  no  information,  until  a  casual  remark  was  made  that  "James 
Abbot  lived  here  with  his  grandfather."  Following  up  the  clew 
thus    obtained,    by    the    aid    of    the    "  Abbot    Genealogy,"    or   the 


"Abbot  book,"  as  the  family  call  it,  compiled  in  1847  by  Rev. 
Abiel  Abbot,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Ephraim  Abbot,  we  have  been  able 
to  trace  the  history  through  six  generations  of  Abbots  who  have 
lived  here. 

The  first  of  the  name  in  Andover  was  George  Abbot,  who 
came  over  from  England  in  1640,  and  settled  in  the  new  town  of 
Andover  about  1643.  It  is  supposed  that  he  first  settled  in  North 
Andover,  near  Mr.  Bradstreet's,  but  some  years  later  he  moved  to 
the  South  Parish.  The  house  built  by  his  eldest  son,  John,  is  still 
standing  on  Central  Street ;  although  it  has  been  so  changed  by 
successive  alterations  and  improvements,  that  it  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  an  old  house. 

George  Abbot  had  thirteen  children,  of  whom  the  eighth  was 
named  Benjamin.  A  younger  son  was  Timothy,  who  was  captured 
by  the  Indians  in  the  raid  of  1676,  and  kept  in  captivity  several 
months,  being  finally  brought  back  by  a  friendly  squaw.  Timothy 
was  but  thirteen  years  old  at  the  time,  but  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  he  never  forgot  his  sufferings  during  this  period.  It 
is  said  of  him  that  he  never  allowed  any  one  to  go  away  from  his 
door  in  want  of  food,  and  that  when  his  children  spoke  of  being 
hungry,  he  told  them  that  they  couldn't  realize  what  hunger 
was. 
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Benjamin  Abbot,  the  son  of  George,  was  born  December  20th, 
1 66 1.  When  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  married  Sarah  Farnum, 
daughter  of  Ralph  Farnum,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Andover. 
The  "Genealogy"  states  that  he  "made  and  lived  on  the  farm 
near  the  Shawshene  River,  where  James  Abbot,  a  descendant,  now 
lives."  (1847.)  Successive  transfers,  which  we  shall  trace,  leave 
little  room  for  doubt  that  Benjamin  Abbot  built  this  house  at 
about  the  time  of  his  marriage  in    1685. 

The  expression  "made  and  lived  on  the  farm"  would  indicate 
that  the  land  was  unbroken,  and  that  he  laid  it  out  and  "made"  it 
from  a  wilderness  into  a  farm.  If  he  lived  here  he  certainly  built 
a  house  ;  and  as  no  records  can  be  found  of  any  later  house,  or  of 
the  destruction  or  removal  of  the  first  one,  and  as  the  appearance 
of  the  house  indicates  that  it  has  stood  for  two  hundred  years,  it 
is  only  reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  is  the  home  of  the  first 
settler  on  the  farm,  Benjamin  Abbot. 

He  is  described  as  being  an  active  and  enterprising  man,  and 
was  much  respected  by  his  fellow-townsmen.  He  is  mentioned 
in  the  town  history  in  connection  with  the  trial  of  Martha  Currier 
for  witchcraft.  There  had  been  some  trouble  between  the  Abbot 
and  Currier  families  ;  and  Martha  Currier  had  made  some  indiscreet 
remarks  in  the  nature  of  threats,  which  were  afterward  brought 
up  against  her  at  the  trial,  Benjamin  Abbot  and  his  wife  being 
called  as  witnesses.  The  poor  woman  was  hanged,  but  it  is  likely 
that  the  same  fate  would  have  come  to  her  regardless  of  the 
testimony  of  the  Abbots. 

The  family  name  is  well  known.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
difference  between  families;  how  some   multiply  and   spread,  while 


others  die  out.  We  have  a  good  example  of  this  in  the  comparison 
of  the  Abbot  and  Bradstreet  families.  George  Abbot  and  Simon 
Bradstreet  came  to  Andover  at  about  the  same  time.  Both  were 
married  and  both  had  families  ;  but  the  descendants  of  George 
Abbot  have  gone  on  increasing,  until  now  a  large  proportion  of 
the  town  goes  under  that  name,  while  the  Bradstreets  have  de- 
parted, and  there  is  no  one  of  the  name  left  in  the  place. 
The  Abbot  "  book  "  says  :  — 

"  Most  races  of  men,  if  we  trace  them  down  through  their  successive  genera- 
tions, are  seen  to  possess  peculiar  traits  which  distinguish  them  from  others,  and 
which  they  very  probably  inherit  from  their  common  progenitor.  And  any  cine, 
familiar  with  those  descended  from  George  Abbot,  cannot  but  lie  struck  with  the 
fact  that,  from  his  time  to  the  present,  they  have,  as  a  family  or  tribe,  possessed 
a  marked  character  of  their  own.  The  number  of  his  grandchildren  was  at  least 
seventy-three  ;  of  these  as  many  as  forty-four  had  families  ;  thirty  of  these  settled 
in  Andover.     A  large  number  of  his  posterity  remain  there." 

In  another  place  in  the  same  volume  we  read  :  — 

'•  In  gene.-al,  his  descendants  have  been  good  husbandmen,  industrious,  sober, 
living  within  their  income.  Some  have  been  enterprising,  and  have  made  good 
farms  from  the  forest:  others  have  much  improved  old  farms.  It  is  a  little  re- 
markable that  so  many  farms  continue  in  succession  in  the  same  family,  tour  ot 
the  seven  farms  occupied  by  George  and  his  sons  are  now  in  possession  of  the 
descendants  of  the  first  settlers  ;  and  another  was  kept  in  the  family  more  than  a 
century,  and  another  more  than  eighty  years." 

Benjamin  Abbot  had  four  sons,  named,  in  order  of  birth,  ben- 
jamin, Jonathan,  David,  and  Samuel.  The  eldest,  Benjamin,  was 
born   July    11,    1686,  probably   in   this   house.      It    is   stated   that   he 
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lived  on  his  father's  farm.1  He  is  spoken  of  as  an  "  active,  upright, 
and  useful "  man,  and  "  assisted  his  brothers  in  forming  their 
farms."  The  location  of  Jonathan's  farm  is  not  given.  David 
and  Samuel  settled  at   Merrimac  Corner. 

The  terms  "made"  and  "formed,"  referring  to  the  farms,  are 
very  indicative  of  the  hardships  which  the  first  settlers  were 
obliged  to  undergo.  It  is  one  thing  to  live  on  a  farm  ;  it  is  an- 
other to  "make"  it.  The  forest  must  be  felled,  a  house  must  be 
built,  the  ground  cleared  of  stumps  and  rocks,  the  planting  and 
harvesting  carried  on  with  a  rifle  near  at  hand  for  defence  against 
the  Indians.  Until  the  crops  came  up  and  ripened,  the  woods  were 
hunted   for  game  and  the  streams    trolled  for   fish.      Schools  were 

] r  and  irregular.     The  roads  were,   in  many  cases,  nothing  but 

narrow  cart-paths. 

Hen  jam  in  the  second  married,  in  1717,  his  first  cousin,  Eliza- 
beth Abbot,  daughter  of  his  father's  elder  brother,  George.  She 
died  September  3,  1718,  three  weeks  after  having  given  birth  to  a 
daughter  named  Sarah.  Benjamin  married  again  in  1722,  Mary 
Carlton,  who  lived  but  four  years.  She  had  two  children.  In 
1729  Benjamin  again  married,  this  time  choosing  another  Abbot, 
named  Abigail,  daughter  of  Deacon  Nehemiah  Abbot,  of  another 
branch  of  the  family.  His  third  wife  outlived  him.  By  her  he 
had  nine  children.  Four  of  his  younger  daughters  had.  eleven 
sons  and  eighteen  grandsons  educated  at  college. 

Benjamin  Abbot  died  December  8,  1748.  His  wife,  Abigail, 
died  five  years  later  to  a  day,  aged  fifty-four. 

Benjamin's   eldest   child,   Sarah,   married,   in    1746,   James   Holt. 

1   Abbot  Genealogy. 


They  lived  where  her  father  had  lived.2  Mr.  Holt  lived  to  be 
eighty-nine  years  of  age,  dying  in  August,  181 2,  after  having  lived 
in  this  old  house  for  sixty-six  years.  James  and  Sarah  Holt  had 
six  children,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  a  daughter,  also  named  Sarah, 
born  March  18,  1747.  She  married  Barachias  Abbot,  whose  father 
had  married  Hannah  Holt.  In  1786,  several  years  after  their 
marriage,  Barachias  and  Sarah  Abbot  removed  to  Wilton,  N.H. 

The  second  child  of  James  and  Sarah  Holt  was  a  son  named 
James,  born  April  27,  1749.  He  married  Hannah  Foster,  and 
died  November  26,  1800,  leaving  no  issue.  The  only  other  son  of 
James  and  Sarah  Holt  died  in  infancy.  James  Holt  junior  remained 
on  the  farm,  where  his  mother  died  March  5,  1778.  His  father 
outlived  him  ;  and  the  estate,  in  1800,  came  into  the  possession  of 
James  Abbot,  the  son  of  the  second  Sarah  Holt,  who  had  married 
Barachias  Abbot. 

The  Abbot  Genealogy  states  that  "James  Abbot  lives  on  the 
farm  first  owned  by  Benjamin  Abbot."  This  James  Abbot  was 
born  May  30,  1780,  and  married  Mary  Foster.  Of  his  eight  chil- 
dren, four  are  still  living.  Dorcas  (now  Mrs.  Clark;  and  Timothy, 
who  still  live  in  the  old  house;  Hartwell  B.  and  Hannah,  who  live 
in  the  white  house  just  north  of  the  old  homestead.  Mr.  Hartwell 
B.  Abbot  is  the  present  owner  of  the  property. 

The  farm  originally  contained  seventy-five  acres,  thirty-five  acres 
north  of  the  house,  and  forty  acres  south.  James  Abbot  added 
largely  to  the  estate,  owning  at  his  death  about  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  acres.  Part  of  this  has  been  sold,  but  other  lots 
added  ;   and  at   the  present  time  the   estate   is   fully  as   large  as  it 

2  Abbot  Genealogy. 
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has  ever  been.  The  river  Shawshene  bounds  it  on  the  east,  and 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  runs  through  it  for  three-quarters 
of  a  mile. 

The  Shawshene  River  is  one  of  the  most  charming  and  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  small  streams  in  the  State.  The  name  is  of  Indian 
derivation,  and  is  variously  spelled  in  old  records  as  Shashin,  Shaw- 
shine,  and  Shawsheen.  In  places  it  spreads  out  into  a  wide  and 
shallow  pond,  where  the  white  water-lily  blossoms,  and  the  shy 
pickerel  darts  away  with  lightning  speed  on  the  approach  of  a 
boat  ;  a  little  farther  on  we  find  the  banks  contract,  and  the  river, 
grown  deeper  and  darker,  glides  rapidly  along  between  high  shores, 
where  pine-trees  whisper  and  dainty  ferns  bend  before  the  breeze. 
So  it  goes  hurrying  and  idling,  now  rapid,  now  slow,  turning  the 
wheels  of  several  mills,  until  at  last  it  empties  into  the  Merrimac. 
The  river  once  swarmed  with  fish  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  read  that 
a  century  ago  apprentices  along  the  Merrimac  sometimes  had  a 
clause  inserted  in  their  contracts,  that  they  should  not  be  obliged 
to  eat  salmon  more  than  six  times  a  week. 

The  house  stands  close  to  the  road  and  faces  to  the  south,  two 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  houses  of  the  period.  There  are 
but  few  houses  which  make  a  more  pleasing  picture  than  the 
Abbot  homestead.  Time  adds  a  mellow  tone  to  the  walls  which 
fresh  paint  cannot  match.  The  gray  and  blackened  clapboards  and 
shingles  have  never  received  any  staining  save  that  of  the  wind 
and  rain.  The  eaves  have  the  same  overhang  which  is  so  notice- 
able in  seventeenth  century  houses,  and  in  some  of  a  later  era  ; 
and  the  walls  were  heavily  banked  at  the  time  of  our  visit  to  keep 
the  cold   out  of  the  cellar.     The  chimney  is  plastered  on  the  out- 


side, the  divisions  of  the  flues  being  easily  distinguished  by  the 
projection  of  a  row  of  bricks  beyond  the  main  wall  of  the 
chimney. 

During  the  occupancy  of  James  Holt  the  second,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century,  the  roof  of  the  house  was  raised  at  the 
back  and  more  rooms  added.  Up  in  the  garret  the  old  rafters  of 
the  first  roof  still  remain,  showing  that  the  pitch  of  the  roof  at 
the  back  was  at  first  the  same  as  the  front.  The  bark  still  clings 
to  these  old  timbers  in  places,  and  the  marks  of  the  axe  are  plainly 
visible.  The  wooden  pins  which  were  used  instead  of  nails  to 
hold  the  beams  together  are  doing  duty  yet. 

We  enter  by  the  porch  on  the  front,  around  the  base  of  which 
we  notice  some  of  the  long-headed,  hand-wrought  nails,  hammered 
out  on  the  village  blacksmith's  anvil.  The  porch  includes  the 
front  entry,  from  which  a  narrow,  winding  stairway  leads  to  the 
small  upper  hall.  On  each  side  of  the  hall,  on  the  first  floor,  are 
the  living  rooms,  back  of  which  are  the  kitchens.  The  rooms  are 
very  low-studded,  the  back  kitchen  being  scarcely  high  enough  to 
allow  a  man  of  ordinary  stature  to  stand  erect.  In  all  the  rooms 
the  oak  timbers  show  in  the  ceilings,  some  of  these  beams  measur- 
ing fifteen  inches  square.  In  the  east  room  a  sheathing  has  been 
put  on  to  cover  up  the  old  beams,  which  had  cracked  and  split  so 
much  that  the  family  used  to  tuck  letters  and  papers  into  the 
crevices  in  lieu  of  a  wall-rack. 

From  this  room  we  may  step  into  the  porch  on  the  end  of 
the  house,  which  is  shown  in  the  photograph.  This  was  built  at 
some  later  period  than  the  main  structure.  An  addition  to  this 
porch   contains   the  pump,  where  we  may   refresh  ourselves  with   a 
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draught  from  the  well.  It  is  so  handy  to  the  road,  that  we  feel 
sure  many  travellers  have  blessed  it   in  years  gone  by. 

From  the  east  room  we  may  descend  into  the  cellar,  where  we 
look  with  amazement  at  the  tremendous  chimney.  It  is  ten  feet 
long,  the  opening  in  the  east  room  where  was  once  the  open  fire- 
place, measuring  the  same.  Up  in  the  garret  the  bricks  began  to 
fall  out,  and  another  layer  of  brick  has  now  been  built  around  the  old. 

In  the  west  front  room  we  may  realize  the  thickness  of  the 
old  walls  in  the  recessed  window-seats.  The  walls,  as  in  other 
houses  of  the  time,  had  a  layer  of  brick  between  the  inner  and 
outer  sheathing  of  wood.  The  bricks  were  covered  with  a  plaster 
made  of  clay  mixed  with  straw.  The  outer  boards,  which  went 
on  over  the  plaster,  were  at  first  called  "  clay-boards,"  and  later 
clapboards. 

All  through  the  house  we  found  relics  of  olden  times.  Odd 
tables  and  chairs,  worn  smooth  with  the  usage  of  generations,  the 
old  spinning-wheel  relegated  to  the  darkest  recess  of  the  garret, 
little  looking-glasses  in  old-fashioned  gilt  frames,  and  many  other 
articles  of  unknown  antiquity. 

In  front  of  the  house  stands  a  large  elm-tree,  probably  as  old 
as  the  homestead  which  it  shades.     In  size  it  will  compare  favorably 


with  the  largest  of  its  kind.  At  five  feet  from  the  ground  a  tape- 
line  showed  a  circumference  of  seventeen  feet.  The  trunk  is 
partially  hollow,  and  large  limbs  are  frequently  broken  off  by  the 
high  winds.  It  stands  like  a  friend  and  guardian  over  the  house, 
casting  its  cooling  benediction  of  shade  over  the  grim  and  grizzled 
walls.  Here  the  farmer  came  in  the  warm  summer  days  to  rest 
a  while  after  the  noonday  meal,  to  gaze  contentedly  over  his 
fertile  fields  stretching  away  to  the  south,  with  the  river  shining 
beyond  ;  under  this  tree  at  evening  time  the  children  romped  and 
played,  and  the  slow  and  heavy  cattle  lingered  to  rub  their  noses 
against  the  bark;  here  the  footsore  traveller  halted  to  cool  his 
heated  brow  and  rest  his  weary  limbs  ere  resuming  his  journey. 
In  truth,  the  trees  could  whisper  many  strange  tales  in  our  ears 
had  we  but  the  capability  of  understanding  them. 

There  is  little  more  to  tell.  It  is  only  a  farmer's  house,  yet 
it  is  typical  of  the  farmers'  houses  of  two  centuries  ago ;  and 
although  we  have  found  no  skeletons  in  the  closets,  no  secret 
passages,  no  romances,  nothing,  in  fact,  but  the  record  of  the 
peaceful  life  of  an  industrious,  law-abiding  family,  we  feel  that 
this  history  of  the  Abbots  and  their  ancestral  homestead  has  not 
been  written  in  vain. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  homes  of  the  famous  authors  of  the 
present  century,  clustered  together  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston, 
we  know  of  no  other  old  house  which  is  as  well  known  as  the 
Cradock  mansion.  It  is  worthy  of  this  distinction  in  many  ways, 
and  yet  we  confess  to  much  disappointment  in  its  history.  As  we 
look  on  the  venerable  walls,  severely  simple  in  form,  unrelieved  by 
graceful  vines,  unshaded  by  trees,  standing  alone,  and  at  this  time 
unoccupied,  we  could  wish  that  some  of  the  traditions  which  spring 
up  so  plentifully  around  the  homes  of  the  early  settlers  might  have 
found  congenial  soil  here.  As  we  could  wish  to  see  the  honey- 
suckle and  the  woodbine  climbing  over  the  walls,  so  should  we  be 
glad  to  welcome  some  romance,  some  reminiscence  of  the  past, 
which  should  add  to  the  history  of  the  grim  and  time-worn  struc- 
ture that  touch  of  fancy  which  is  so  pleasing  to  us  all. 

But  in  this  the  house  is  lacking.  Its  celebrity  is  clue  to  the  rank 
and  fortune  of  the  first  owner.  Even  he  never  lived  in  it.  His 
servants  built  it,  yet  of  life  within  its  walls  we  have  scarcely  any 
mention.  In  course  of  time  Matthew  Cradock's  large  estate  was 
divided.  The  house  became  the  property  of  strangers;  and  its  later 
history  is  but  the  record  of  successive  transfers  from  one  person  to 
another,  none  of  whom  have  left  any  memories  behind  them  from 
which  to  weave  a  story.     It  stands  far  from  the  turnpike  roads,  and 


probably  on  this  account  is  not  concerned  in  Revolutionary  history. 
No  persons  of  note  have  ever  lived  in  it  as  far  as  we  can  learn.  We 
can  only  raise  the  curtain  on  the  life  and  acts  of  the  wealthy  and 
benevolent  "  founder  of  Medford,"  and  lower  it  again  over  the  later 
history  of  the  house  his  men  built. 

Matthew  Cradock  came  from  an  old  English  family.  The  known 
lineage  begins  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  we 
find  a  John  Cradock  living  in  1446.  If  the  old  house  in  Medford 
lacks  tragedy  to  make  it  interesting  to  us,  the  genealogy  of  the 
family  will  offset  it  ;  for  the  very  first  of  the  name,  this  John 
Cradock,  was  obliged  to  flee  to  France  for  killing  a  man.  That  it 
was  done  in  one  of  the  "affairs  of  honor,"  without  which  a  gentle- 
man's life  of  the  period  would  have  been  insufferably  dull  and 
tedious,  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  of  his  receiving  a  pardon  and 
returning  to  his  native  land,  where  he  settled  in  Stafford  and  mar- 
ried Jane,  a  daughter  of  Richard  Dorrington,  or  Richard  Needham 
of  Dorrington,  it  is  uncertain  which.  His  son  John  died  in  1471, 
and  left  a  son  named  Richard,  merchant  of  the  Staple,  who  died  in 
London  in  the  year  1500.  Richard  left  a  son  named  Thomas,  who 
died  in  1530,  and  was  the  father  of  a  second  Thomas,  who  married 
Emma,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Meverall.  Among  fifteen  children, 
which  were  the  result  of  this  marriage,  the  seventh  was  William, 
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also  a  merchant  of  the  Staple.  William  married  Timothea,  sole  heir 
of  Matthus  Wotten,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and 
had  fourteen  children.  The  fourth  son  was  Matthew,  born  1563, 
who  married  Dorothy  Greenway,  and  was  the  father  of  Matthew, 
the  "founder  of  Medford,"  and  of  Samuel,  who  was  a  clerk  of 
Thistleton. 

The  date  of  the  birth  of  Matthew  Cradock  second  is  missing, 
but  was  probably  in  the  closing  years  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  was  twice  married;  his  first  wife  being  Demaris,  daughter  of 
Richard  Winne,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  Demaris,  baptized 
November  1,  1623.  He  afterward  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Jordan,  a  London  merchant.  By  his  second  wife  he  had 
two  sons  and  one  daughter  ;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  any  of  these 
latter  children  grew  up,  as  there  are  no  records  of  any  descendants. 
His  daughter  Demaris  married  Thomas  Andrews,  leather  seller  of 
London. 

It  is  pleasant  thus  to  trace  the  ancestry  of  such  a  man  as 
Matthew  Cradock.  It  brings  up  before  us  many  pictures  of  life  in 
"merrie  England,"  before  the  colonization  of  the  New  World.  We 
learn  from  this  table  that  the  Cradocks  were  merchants  through 
several  generations.  That  they  were  prosperous  we  may  judge  from 
the  abundant  wealth  of  the  governor,  who  gave  unstintingly  to  the 
support  of  the  infant  colony.  He  lived  in  Swithin's  Lane,  London, 
near  London  Stone.  He  also  "had  a  house  furnished  at  Rumford, 
in  Essex." 

He  was  the  richest  man  connected  with  the  New  England 
Company,  and  always  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
colony.      At    the    formation    of    the    "  Company    of    Massachusetts 


Bay "  he  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  members,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  foremost  in  petitioning  the  king  for  the  charter.  This 
was  granted  by  Charles  I.,  March  4,  1628-9,  an<J  was  called  the 
"Charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England."  Cradock's 
authority  as  governor  was  found  in  the  following  words  of  the  king, 
found  in  the  charter:  "And,  for  the  better  execution  of  our  royal 
pleasure  and  grant  in  this  behalf,  we  do,  by  this  present,  for  us,  our 
heirs  and  successors,  nominate,  make,  and  constitute  our  well- 
beloved  the  said  Matthew  Cradock,  to  be  the  first  and  present 
Governor  of  the  said  company."  The  governor  was  to  be  chosen 
annually  ;  and  the  company  would  seem  to  have  been  pleased  with 
the  king's  nomination,  for  we  read  that  Mr.  Cradock  was  elected 
governor  May  13,  1629.  But  as  the  Company  was  only  a  com- 
mercial establishment  while  in  England,  and  not  a  political  body, 
Mr.  Cradock's  authority  would  seem  to  have  been  only  over  the 
mercantile  affairs,  and  he  was  not  the  political  executive  which 
Governor  Winthrop  afterward  became  in  America. 

It  was  on  the  28th  of  July,  1629,  that  Mr.  Cradock  brought  before 
the  Company  the  proposition  to  transfer  the  government  of  the 
colony  from  London  to  New  England.  The  significance  and  bold- 
ness of  this  scheme  we  can  well  appreciate  at  this  time.  They  were 
not  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  throne  of  England,  but  in  all 
else  were  to  be  their  own  masters.  It  was  this  arrangement  which 
induced  such  men  as  Winthrop,  Johnson,  Dudley,  Saltonstall,  Brad- 
street,  and  other  influential  ones  to  cast  in  their  lot,  and  strike  for 
liberty  and  fortune  in  the  wilderness.  It  was  not  a  declaration  of 
independence;  although  the  idea  formulated  at  this  time  ripened  into 
that    "Declaration"    nearly  a  century  and    a  half  later,  which    has 
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become  the  ideal  and  model  of  liberty-loving  nations.  To  Mr. 
Cradock,  then,  belongs  the  honor  of  having  first  suggested  Ameri- 
can independence. 

His  labors  and  financial  help  were  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  giv- 
ing the  company  a  favorable  start.  In  November,  1629,  he  was 
voted  ,£800  by  the  "  Court,"  which  had  assembled  many  times  since 
the  formation  of  the  company,  "  to  reimburse  what  he  had  paid  for 
sailors'  wages  and  other  incidental  expenses."  Two  of  the  vessels 
which  sailed  with  the  Arbella  belonged  to  him  ;  the  Ambrose,  com- 
manded by  Captain  John  Lowe,  and  the  Jewel,  Captain  Nicholas 
Hurlstone.  In  these  vessels  came  Mr.  Cradock's  force  of  men,  fish- 
ermen, coopers,  ship-builders,  etc. 

We  can  imagine  the  scene  at  Cowes  on  that  March  morning  in 
1630  when  the  fleet  were  preparing  for  the  start.  It  is  an  inspiring 
sight  at  any  time  to  see  a  vessel  weigh  anchor  for  a  voyage  across 
the  ocean  ;  yet  how  different  are  the  conditions  now,  when  the  path 
is  all  but  marked  out  and  the  time  of  arrival  is  estimated  almost  to  a 
certainty.  Then  it  was  a  momentous  voyage  indeed.  But  few  ever 
hoped  to  see  the  shores  of  England  again.  Many  were  leaving  fam- 
ilies or  relatives  behind  them.  Mr.  Cradock  was  probably  the  bus- 
iest man  in  the  company,  giving  his  parting  instructions  to  his  trusty 
lieutenant  Davison,  visiting  the  Arbella  to  give  a  hearty  hand-shake 
and  "  God-speed  "  to  the  leaders,  and  trying  to  foresee  and  provide 
for  all  possible  emergencies.  We  see  again  the  lovely  Lady  Arbella 
Johnson,  whose  devotion  to  her  husband  resulted  in  her  untimely 
death  shortly  after  the  landing,  gazing  wistfully  at  the  beloved  soil 
of  her  native  land,  so  soon  to  fade  from  her  sight.  Beside  her  stood 
her  friend  Anne  Bradstreet,  Thomas  Dudley's  daughter. 


But  "  time  and  tide  "  are  imperative  and  "  wait  for  no  man,"  and 
at  last  all  the  farewells  were  spoken  and  the  vessels  sailed  away. 
When  Mr.  Cradock  left  the  Arbella,  March  29,  at  Cowes,  "  the  cap- 
tain gave  him  a  farewell  with  four  or  five  shot."  He  came  aboard 
the  Arbella  again  at  Yarmouth,  April  6,  and  on  leaving  "the  captain 
gave  him  three  shot  out  of  the  steerage  for  a  farewell." 

On  the  passage  two  of  Mr.  Cradock's  men  died  on  the  Am- 
brose; yet  the  voyage,  on  the  whole,  was  uneventful  and  prosper- 
ous. They  arrived  in  Salem  Harbor  in  June.  Here  the  colonists 
separated,  and  Mr.  Davison  and  the  men  under  him  spon  located  on 
the  north  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Mystic  River  in  Medford.  Gover- 
nor Winthrop  had  selected  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  which  he  called  "Ten  Hills  Farm  ;"  and  it  was  probably 
out  of  desire  to  be  near  him,  and  perhaps  by  his  recommendation, 
that  Mr.  Cradock's  men  settled  in  Medford. 

Others  came  with  them,  and  soon  a  flourishing  colony  was  estab- 
lished on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Much  of  the  ground  was  thickly 
covered  with  forests.  Yet  on  the  plains  of  Medford  to-day  hardly  a 
trace  of  this  growth  of  wood  remains.  The  hills  at  the  north,  for- 
merly designated  as  the  "Rocks,"  are  still  wooded,  though  with  a 
scrub  growth  far  inferior  to  the  great  trees  which  once  covered  the 
land.  In  1735  it  is  on  record  that  Sampson,  a  negro  slave,  was 
badly  frightened  by  a  wild  bear  and  a  cub,  which  he  met  in  the 
woods  near  Governor  Cradock's  house. 

Of  course,  in  a  new  settlement,  life  returned  to  primitive  simpli- 
city. Crops  were  an  event  of  the  future.  The  present  must  be 
provided  for  out  of  what  there  was  on  hand.  It  was  not  a  fur- 
bearing  country  to  any  extent,  and  the  game  would  only  supply  tem- 
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porary  wants.  It  was  from  the  rivers  and  from  the  sea  that  the 
greatest  income  was  derived.  Fish  were  abundant  and  in  great 
variety.  In  order  to  secure  them  Mr.  Davison  built  a  vessel  of  a 
hundred  tons  on  the  bank  of  the  Mystic  as  early  as  163 1  or  1632. 
Thus  was  established  an  industry  which  became,  in  later  years,  one 
of  the  mainstays  of  Medford's  prosperity.  Between  the  years  1803 
and  1855  five  hundred  and  thirteen  vessels  were  built  in  this  town, 
the  largest  being  the  Ocean  Express  of  two  thousand  tons,  built 
in    1854. 

Several  other  vessels*vere  built  by  Mr.  Cradock's  men,  and  were 
used  to  prosecute  the  fisheries,  and  perhaps  to  carry  the  products 
back  to  the  merchant's  warehouses  in  London.  His  men  established 
fishing-stations  at  several  places  along  the  coast.  In  Governor  Win- 
throp's  journal,  under  date  of  February  I,  1633,  we  find  the  following 
entry  :  — 

"  Mr.  Cradock's  house  at  Marblehead  was  burnt  down  about  midnight  before, 
then-  being  in  it  Mr.  Allerton  and  many  fishermen  whom  he  employed  that  season, 
who  were  all  preserved  by  a  special  providence  of  God.  with  most  of  his  goods 
therein,  by  a  tailor,  who  sat  up  that  night  at  work  in  the  house,  and  hearing  a  noise 
looked  out  and  saw  the  house  on  fire  above  the  oven  in  the  thatch." 

The  "  Mr.  Allerton  "  referred  to  was  Isaac  Allerton,  one  of  the 
Plymouth  colonists,  for  whom  Point  Allerton  in  Boston  Harbor  has 
been  named. 

In  1631  we  find  a  record  of  a  "small  bark  of  Salem  "  laden  with 
oil  and  manned  by  three  of  Mr.  Cradock's  men,  being  upset  and 
floating  forty-eight  hours  before  the  men  were  finally  rescued.  We 
also  read  of  a  raid  by  the  Indians  in  the  same  year  on  the  house  or 
"wigwam,"  as  Winthrop  calls  it,  at  Ipswich  "where  Mr.  Cradock's 


men  were  kept  to  catch  sturgeon,"  and  of  the  loss  of  their  nets  and 
biscuit. 

From  "New  England's  Prospect:  A  true,  lively,  and  experimen- 
tal! description  of  that  part  of  America,  commonly  called  New  Eng- 
land," written  by  William  Wood  in  1633,  we  quote  the  following 
description  of  Medford  :  — 

"The  next  town  is  Misticke,  which  is  three  miles  from  Charles-towne  by  land, 
and  a  league  and  a  half  by  water.  It  is  seated  by  the  water's  side  very  pleasantly  : 
there  be  not  many  houses  as  yet.  At  the  head  of  this  river  are  great  and  spacious 
ponds,  whither  the  alewives  press  to  spawn.  This  being  a  noted  place  for  that  kind 
offish,  the  English  resort  thither  to  take  them.  On  the  west  side  of  this  river  the 
governor  hath  a  farm,  where  he  keeps  most  of  his  cattle.  On  the  east  side  is 
Master  Cradock's  plantation,  where  he  hath  impaled  a  park  where  he  keeps  his 
cattle,  till  he  can  store  it  with  deer.  Here  likewise  he  is  at  charges  of  building 
ships.  The  last  year  one  was  upon  the  stocks  of  a  hundred  ton.  That  being  fin- 
ished, they  are  to  build  one  twice  her  burthen.  Ships,  without  either  ballast  or  load- 
ing, may  float  down  this  river.  Otherwise,  the  oyster  bank  would  hinder  them, 
which  crosseth  the  channel." 

At  a  session  of  the  General  Court  in  163 1,  "Philip  Ratcliffe,  a 
servant  of  Mr.  Cradock,  being  convict,  ore  tenus,  of  most  foul,  scan- 
dalous invectives  against  our  churches  and  government,  was  cen- 
sured to  be  whipped,  lose  his  ears,  and  be  banished  the  plantation, 
which  was  presently  executed."  l 

From  the  Company's  "Instructions  to  Endicott  and  his  Coun- 
cil," we  learn  that  Mr.  Cradock  made  arrangements  with  several 
men,  shipwrights,  gardeners,  etc.,  whereby  these  men  were  to  work 
for  the  Company  two-thirds  of  the  time  and  for  him  the  remainder, 
their  pay  and  expenses  to  be  adjusted  on  the  same  scale.     In  some 

1  Winthrop. 
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cases,  however,  the  arrangement  was  for  halves.  "William  Ryall 
and  Thomas  Brude,  coopers  and  cleavers  of  timber,  are  enter- 
tained by  us  in  halves  with  Mr.  Cradock,  our  governor.  Pray  join 
others  that  can  assist  them  unto  them,  and  let  them  provide  us  with 
some  staves  and  other  timber  of  all  sorts,  to  be  sent  us  by  the 
Talbot,  Whelp,  or  the  other  two  ships  that  come  after.  But,  we 
pray  you,  consider  the  charge  of  these  ships,  and  detain  them 
not  for  small  matters.  Rather  use  all  diligence  to  send  them 
away." 

This  William  Ryall  was  the  progenitor  in  this  country  of  the 
Royall  family,  whose  estate  is  described  in  the  next  chapter. 

All  through  the  letters  of  instruction  from  the  Company  in  Lon- 
don to  Governor  Endicott,  the  need  of  haste  in  sending  the  ships 
back  to  England  is  emphasized,  as  well  as  the  great  help  it  would  be 
if  they  could  be  loaded  with  timber,  sassafras,  sumach,  or  any  other 
commodity  which  would  save  sending  them  back  emptv.  One  refer- 
ence to  the  Talbot  says  :  "  Pray  do  not  detain  her  any  long  time  to 
cut  timber,  or  any  other  gross  lading;  for  she  is  at  ^,"150  a  month 
charges,  which  will  soon  eat  out  more  than  the  goods  she  should 
stay  for  is  worth." 

No  doubt  Mr.  Cradock  directed  these  letters  ;  and  we  may  judge 
from  them  how  careful  and  prudent  he  was,  and  how  he  tried,  from 
England,  to  direct  as  far  as  possible  the  operations  of  his  men  on 
this  side  of  the  water. 

Although  the  land  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mystic  was  occu- 
pied in  1630  or  163 1  by  Mr.  Cradock's  men,  it  was  not  until  1634 
that  his  title  was  confirmed  by  a  grant  of  the  court,  as  the  following 
record  will  show  :  — 


"General  Court,  holden  at  Newton.  March  4,  1634:  All  the  grounds,  as  well 
upland  as  meadow,  lying  and  being  betwixt  the  land  of  Mr  Nowell  and  Mr.  Wil- 
son on  the  east  (and  the  partition  betwixt  Mystick  bounds  on  the  west),  bounded 
with  Mistick  River  on  the  south,  and  the  Rocks  on  the  north,  is  granted  to  Mr. 
Mathew  Cradock,  merchant,  to  enjoy  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever." 

Nowell's  and  Wilson's  land  was  west  of  Maiden  River. 

"General  Court,  March  3,  1635. 

"Ordered,  That  the  land  formerly  granted  to  Mr.  Matthew  Cradock,  merchant, 
shall  extend  a  mile  into  the  country  from  the  river-side  in  all  places." 

At  a  General  Court  held  at  Boston,  March  4,  1633,  the  following 
grant  was  made  :  — 

"  The  Wear  at  Mistick  is  granted  to  John  Winthrop  Esq.,  present  governor, 
and  to  Mr.  Mathew  Cradock  of  London,  to  enjoy  to  them  and  their  heirs  forever." 

Mr.  Cradock  received  several  other  grants  of  land  in  different 
localities.  The  brick  house  which  now  stands  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Medford  was  probably  built  shortly  after  the  grant  of  March  4, 
1634.  The  first  mention  of  it  is  by  Josselyn  in  1638,  who  writes  of 
the  "town  of  Mistick,"  and  speaks  of  a  thriving  population  gathered 
between  the  two  brick  houses,  called  forts.  It  is  probable,  from  the 
care  and  labor  bestowed  on  it,  that  it  was  intended  as  a  residence  for 
Mr.  Cradock,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  he  intended  to  come 
over  and  occupy  it.  Mr.  Davison,  his  agent,  would  hardly  have  gone 
to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  erecting  such  a  large,  strong  building 
for  the  use  of  the  men  under  him. 

Mr.  Cradock  was  a  member  of  Parliament  in  1640,  and  probably 
died  the  following  year;  for  in  1641  deeds  are  found  from  his  agent, 
and  in  the  next  year  from  his  executor.  After  his  death,  part  of  the 
farm  was  sold  to  Mr.   Edward  Collins,  who  paid  to  Mrs.   Cradock 
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,£120,  to  Samuel  Cradock,  the  governor's  brother,  and  Samuel's 
suds,  £  100,  and  to  Demaris  Cradock  and  her  husband,  ^"230. 

Mr.  Cradock's  widow,  Rebecca,  married  Richard  Glover,  who 
rented  March  1,  1644,  to  the  same  Edward  Collins,  one-half  of  his 
land  in  Medford,  "houses,  edifices,  buildings,  barns,  stables,  out- 
houses, lands,  tenements,  meadows,  pastures,  findings,  woods,  high- 
ways, profits,  commodities,  and  appurtenances." 

Mr.  Cradock's  widow  married  her  third  husband,  Rev.  Benjamin 
Whitchcot,  D.D.,  in  1652.  During  this  year  the  several  heirs  of 
Mathew  Cradock  quit-claim  to  Mr.  Collins  "all  that  messuage,  farm, 
or  plantation,  called  Meadford  in  New  England." 

Thus  Edward  Collins  came  into  possession  of  the  whole  estate. 
He  probably  occupied  the  house,  although  we  know  nothing  of  his 
family.  He  was  a  large  land  speculator  ;  was  born  in  1602,  and  in 
1675  was  still  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  land.  He  retained 
possession  of  the  house  but  a  short  time  ;  for  we  find  that  on  August 
20,  1656,  he  sold  to  Richard  Russell  of  Charlestown  sixteen  hun- 
dred acres  of  the  land  with  the  mansion  house  and  other  buildings. 
This  tract  was  bounded  by  Mystic  River  on  the  south,  Charlestown 
line  <m  the  north,  by  trees  standing  near  a  brook  on  the  west,  and 
by  the  farms  of  Nowell  and  others  on  the  east.  He  afterwards  sold 
other  lots  to  different  parties. 

May  25,  1661,  Russell  sold  the  house  with  twelve  hundred  acres 
of  land  to  Major  Jonathan  Wade,  who  lived  near  the  bridge  south 
of  the  river  Major  Wade  built  one  of  the  three  brick  "  forts  "  (of 
which  the  Cradock  house  was  one),  which  were  relied  upon  for  the 
defence  of  the  town  against  the  Indians.  He  died  in  1689.  After 
Russell's  death,   which   occurred   about    1676,  his   heirs   sold   three 


hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  the  old  Cradock  plantation  to  Peter 
Tufts.  The  deed  is  dated  April  20,  1677.  Collins,  Russell,  Wade, 
and  Tufts  were  the  largest  land-owners  in  Medford  after  Mr. 
Cradock's  death.  Tufts  was  the  ancestor  of  the  numerous  families 
bearing  his  name,  now  scattered  through  Medford,  Maiden,  and 
Somerville. 

We  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  a  recital  of  the  various 
transfers  of  the  property  during  the  last  two  hundred  years. 
The  old  house  has  sheltered  many  families  who  have  passed  away 
successively,  leaving  no  record  behind  them.  The  old  fort  stands 
to-day  like  a  sphinx,  eloquent  of  many  things,  yet  telling  us  of 
none.  Its  walls  are  still  as  sturdy  and  strong  as  when  the  work- 
man first  built  them,  in  that  far-off  time  when  the  savage  lurked  in 
the  forests,  and  wild  animals  roamed  the  plains  of  Medford. 

About  eighty  years  ago  a  Mr.  Shedd  bought  the  place;  and, 
finding  the  eastern  wall  of  the  house  decayed  and  leaky,  he  rebuilt 
it,  using  the  same  bricks  however,  and  restoring  it  to  its  original 
appearance  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Daniel  S. 
Lawrence,  of  Medford. 

The  walls  of  the  house  are  eighteen  inches  thick,  and  there  is 
but  little  doubt  that  the  bricks  were  made  from  the  clay  along 
the  river  bank  near  by.  Some  fancy  rounded  bricks,  which  serve 
as  a  rude  ornamentation  between  the  first  and  second  stories,  may 
have  been  imported.  Many  of  the  bricks  are  filled  with  stones,  and 
show  very  crude  workmanship.  The  house  may  have  been  white- 
washed at  one  time,  for  nearly  all  the  bricks  show  traces  of  it.  The 
oval  openings,  or  windows,  are  generally  considered  to  be  portholes ; 
but    this     mav   not     be    the   case,  for  we  know  that  many   houses 
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in  England,  built  at  this  period,  had  round  or  oval  openings 
similar  to  these.  The  outside  door  was  cased  in  iron  to  make 
it  fireproof,  and  some  of  the  windows  had  heavy  iron  bars 
across  them.  In  addition  to  this,  all  the  windows  had  close 
outside  shutters. 

All  possible  precautions  which  would  insure  safety  were  ap- 
parently adopted.  The  house  stood  alone  in  the  centre  of  a  large 
open  field  until  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  a  pane 
of  glass  was  set  in  iron  in  the  back  wall  of  the  western  chimney 
looking  toward  Medford.  Yet  all  these  precautions  were  needless, 
for  the  Indians  never  ventured  to  attack  any  town  so  near  to  Bos- 


ton. We  have  heard  of  a  rumor  or  a  vague  tradition  of  an  attack 
on  the  Cradock  house  and  a  siege  which  lasted  several  day^,  but, 
from  want  of  facts,  shall  have  to  consider  it  the  product  of  an 
excited  imagination. 

No  better  place  for  a  museum  and  depository  of  antiquities 
could  be  found  than  this  old  house.  It  is  well-nigh  fire-proof, 
and  could  easily  be  made  entirely  so.  In  the  hands  of  its  present 
owner,  we  look  to  see  it  preserved  in  good  condition ;  and  we 
trust  that  many  future  generations  may  have  the  gratification  of 
visiting  the  mansion  house  of  the  first  governor  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Colony. 
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About  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  Cradock  mansion  we  shall 
find  another  relic  of  olden  times,  the  house  of  Isaac  Royall.  It 
stands  on  the  western  side  of  the  main  road  from  Winter  Hill  to 
Medford,  on  the  summit  of  a  gently  rising  knoll,  and  before  the 
multiplication  of  dwellings  in  recent  years  commanded  an  extensive 
view  in  all  directions.  And,  although  in  the  matter  of  age  it  must 
yield  the  palm  to  the  venerable  pile  of  brick  which  we  have 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  in  all  other  respects  we  found 
it  fully  as  interesting. 

In  appearance  it  is  dignified  and  imposing,  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  man  whose  name  it  bears.  We  should  know  it 
at  once  as  a  residence  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  and  we 
shall   not   be  disappointed   in   its  history. 

The  house  is  now  rented,  and  has  been  for  years.  Since  the 
flight  of  Isaac  Rovall,  the  timid  Tory,  the  house  has  belonged  to 
strangers.  This  fact,  however,  has  not  detracted  from  its  appear- 
ance or  from  its  preservation  in  the  form  of  pre-revolutionary  times. 
Naturally  we  find  no  relics  of  the  first  owner  except  the  build- 
ings themselves.  His  personal  belongings  probably  disappeared 
with  more  or  less  rapidity  during  the  short  period  when  the   house, 

not   the  owner,  did  some  service  in  the  cause  of  American  lib- 


erty, serving  as  a  shelter  and  a  temporary  headquarters  for  some 
of  the  generals  of  the  Continental  army.  The  grass  grows  now 
among  the  rough  stone  of  the  paved  courtyard  ;  the  quarters  occu- 
pied by  the  colonel's  slaves  are  out  of  repair,  but  still  show  us  the 
cavernous  fireplace  where  the  blacks  gathered  and  told  their  stories 
of  life  on  the  Antigua  plantation;  some  other  changes  we  notice; 
yet  we  cannot  but  feel  that  enough  remains  to  give  us  a  very  fair 
picture  of  a  mansion-house  in  the  days  when  Massachusetts  was  a 
Province  of  England. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  old  houses,  after  all.  Not  alone 
in  the  appearance,  of  which,  of  course,  we  find  no  two  alike,  but  in 
what  they  have  to  say  to  us.  Some  of  them  tell  us  stories  of  the 
deeds  of  brave  men  ;  of  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  our  honored 
forefathers  in  their  battles  against  hardship,  privation,  and  danger ; 
others  seem  to  hold  within  their  walls  suggestions  of  weighty  and 
momentous  questions  which  once  agitated  the  minds  of  the  people 
regarding  church  doctrines  and  government.  The  homes  of  the 
poets  bring  to  our  mind  many  tender  reminiscences  more  precious 
than  gold  ;  around  some  of  the  grim  old  houses  the  dark  clouds 
of  superstition  have  but  just  cleared  away,  leaving  behind  them 
many  sad  recollections  of    the  awful    calamity  of    1692  ;    again  we 
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come  to  other  houses  where  the  battle-smoke  of  '75  is  almost 
distinguishable  in  the  air,  and  where,  if  we  listen  aright,  we  shall 
hear  again  the 

"  hurry  of  hoofs  in  a  village  street," 

and  the  rapid  shots  in  the  distance. 

What,  then,  does  this  house  tell  us  ?  Will  it  be  a  tale  of  war 
or  peace,  of  love,  of  romance,  of  political  intrigue,  of  gayety,  pleas- 
ure, and  joyful  life,  or  sorrow  and  care  and  death  ?  Let  us  read 
and  see. 

There  is  one  important  personage  connected  with  this  house 
who  has  received  but  slight  mention  in  other  articles  relating  to 
its  history,  and  that  is  Lieutenant-Governor  John  Usher.  He  it  was 
who  first  built  a  house  on  this  land,  the  same  house  which  was  after- 
ward enlarged  and  built  over  by  Isaac  Royall.  He  was  a  bookseller 
on  Cornhill  in  Boston,  and  was  a  son  of  Hezekiah  Usher,  a  promi- 
nant  merchant  of  the  same  place.  John  Usher  was  born  April  27, 
1648,  and  was  twice  married  ;  his  first  wife  being  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  Sidgett,  and  his  second  Elizabeth  Allen,  whose  father 
was  Samuel  Allen,  a  London  merchant,  who  bought  out  the  claims 
of  the  Mason  heirs  to  the  proprietorship  of  New  Hampshire. 

John  Usher  was  a  councillor  under  Governor  Dudley,  and 
councillor  and  treasurer  of  Massachusetts  under  Andros.  He 
moved  to  New  Hampshire  during  the  last  decade  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  was  lieutenant-governor  of  that  province  from 
1692  until  1697,  being  reappointed  in  1702.  He  held  office  at 
intervals  until  1715,  when  he  removed  to  Medford,  Mass.,  where 
hs   died   in   September,    1726. 


It  is  probable  that  he  erected  a  house  on  the  land  now  occupied 
by  the  Royall  house  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Medford  in  171  5.  It 
was  a  much  smaller  house  than  the  present  structure,  and  was  so 
changed  and  altered  by  the  succeeding  proprietor  that  we  have 
little  basis  on  which  to  judge  of  its  appearance.  After  the  death 
of  the  lieutenant-governor  his  widow  continued  to  live  here  until 
the  place  was  sold,  December  26,  1732,  to  Isaac  Royall.  The  estate 
at  that  time  consisted  of  504^  acres  and  23  rods  of  land,  and  with 
the  house  was  purchased  for  ,£10,350  js.  gd. 

This  was  a  goodly  estate,  indeed,  and  the  wealthy  planter  from 
the  West  Indies  intended  to  found  here  a  palatial  residence  which 
should  descend  to  his  children  and  his  children's  children  for 
unknown  generations.  But  alas  for  the  futility  of  human  plans  ! 
In  two  score  years  from  the  time  he  finished  his  house,  his  only  son 
was  a  fugitive  from  his  country,  and  the  house  passed  into  the  hands 
of  strangers.  We  can  best  understand  the  rank  and  position  of  the 
Royalls  by  glancing  for  a  moment  over  their  genealogical  table. 

We  find  a  slight  connection  between  the  Royall  and  Cradock 
houses  in  the  fact  that  William  Ryall,  the  first  of  the  name  in  this 
country,  was  hired  by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Cradock  as  a  cooper  and  a  "cleaver  of  timber,"  work- 
ing one  half  of  the  time  for  the  company  and  the  remainder  for  Mr. 
Cradock.  His  pay  was  proportioned  in  the  same  ratio.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  he  may  have  helped  in  the  construction  of  Mr.  Cradock's 
house.  He  settled  at  Salem  in  1629  or  1630,  and  had  a  grant  oi 
land  there  called  "  Ryall' s  Side,"  or  "  Ryall's  Neck."  He  removed 
to  Casco  Bay  on  the  coast  of  Maine  about  1636,  and  shortly  after 
built   a  house  on   the  south'  side  of    what   was  afterward  known  as 
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Royall's  River,  near  its  mouth  in  North  Yarmouth.  He  lived  here 
until  the  Indian  troubles  of  1675,  when  he  removed  for  safety  to 
I  (orchester,  Mass. 

Being  now  advanced  in  years,  he  sold  to  his  sons  William  and 
|ohn,  in  March,  1673,  a  part  of  his  lands  in  Yarmouth  in  considera- 
tion of  support  for  himself  and  wife  during  their  declining  years. 
He  died  in  Dorchester,  June  15,  1676,  his  wife  Phebe  (Green) 
Royall  dying  July   16,    1678.     They  had  several  children. 

William  was  probably  the  eldest  son,  and  was  born  about  the 
year  1640,  near  Casco  Bay.  He  left  Maine  with  his  parents  in 
1675,  and  lived  the  balance  of  his  life  in  Dorchester.  He  was  a 
carpenter,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him  in  a  measure.  His 
wife's  name  was  Mary.  He  died  November  7,  1724,  and  was  buried 
in  the  tomb  built  by  his  son  Isaac,  in  the  Dorchester  burying- 
round. 

William's  eldest  son  was   Isaac,  who  was  born  probably  at  the 

Casco  Hay  settlement  about  the  year  1672.      It  is  with  this  man  that 

itory  really  begins,  for  he  is  the  one  who  erected  the  house  of 

which  we  are  writing.     When  a  young  man  he  settled  in  Boston  and 

iged  in  trade,  making  frequent  voyages  to  Antigua  and  other 
West  Indian  ports.      On  the  first  day  of  July,  1697,  he  married  Eliz- 

th  Oliver,  who  was  then  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  but  already 
a  widow  with  one  child.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Asaph  Eliot.  It 
■  likely  that  her  son  by  her  first  husband  died  young,  as  we  find  no 
tint  her  mention  of  him. 

For  nearly  forty  years  after  their  marriage  Isaac  Royall  and  his 
wife  lived  in  Antigua,  making  frequent  visits,  however,  to  their  old 
home  in  Boston.     In    1697  we  find  him  described  on  a  deed  as  a 


"merchant  of  Boston  ;"  in  1728  he  is  styled  "Colonel  of  Antigua." 
The  wife  inherited  considerable  property  from  her  father,  and  this 
was  the  foundation  of  the  wealth  of  the  Royall  family  in  later  years. 
A  large  part  of  the  property  was  in  land,  which  was  used  at  various 
times  as  security  for  loans  made  necessary  by  his  trading  ventures. 
Surrounded  by  all  the  luxuries  which  a  well-filled  purse  could  com- 
mand, waited  upon  by  numerous  slaves,  and  subjected  to  the  lan- 
guorous influence  of  a  semi-tropical  climate,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
the  wealthy  merchant  imbibed  aristocratic  ideas,  which  were  to  find 
development  in  the  Toryism  of  his  son.  The  majority,  although  not 
all,  of  the  patriots  who  so  successfully  resisted  the  tyranny  of  Eng- 
land, were  hardy  tillers  of  the  soil,  accustomed  to  doing  their  own 
work,  and  feeling  that  equality  with  each  other,  and  that  perfect 
democracy,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  attendance  of  servants 
and  the  right  to  command  them. 

The  children  of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth  (Oliver)  Royall,  as  far  as 
known,  were  Asaph,  who  died  in  infancy,  Isaac,  born  probably  in 
Antigua  about  the  year  17 19,  and  Penelope,  born  in  Antigua  about 
1724.  Penelope  married  Henry  Vassall  of  Cambridge,  a  brother  of 
Colonel  John  Vassall,  the  father  of  the  builder  of  the  Longfellow 
house. 

After  his  long  residence  in  the  West  Indies,  Colonel  Royall 
seems  to  have  felt  a  strong  desire  to  return  again  to  the  scenes  of 
his  youth.  His  children  were  growing  up  and  needed  better  educa- 
tional advantages  than  could  be  given  them  on  his  tropical  planta- 
tion. About  the  year  1728  he  made  several  purchases  of  land  in 
Stoughton  and  Dorchester.  In  January,  1730,  he  bought  a  brick 
house  and  a  lot  on  Hanover  Street,  Boston,  of  Francis  Miller.      He 
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may  have  lived  here  for  a  short  time  while  looking  about  for  a  suit- 
able location  for  his  mansion,  and  during  the  process  of  rebuilding 
the  Usher  house,  which  he  bought  in  1732  as  before  described. 

Before  or  during  the  year  1737  he  moved  into  his  reconstructed 
abode  in  Charlestown,  now  Medford;  for  we  find  him  petitioning  the 
General  Court  in  December,  1737,  that,  as  the  "parcel  of  negroes" 
were  "designed  for  his  own  use  and  not  any  of  them  for  merchan- 
dise," that  the  duty  of  £4  each  might  be  remitted.  In  this  petition 
he  styles  himself  "  of  Charlestown,  but  late  of  Antigua,"  thus  prov-* 
ing  that  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  there  previous  to  the  date  of 
his  petition.  The  number  of  his  slaves  is  said  to  have  been  twenty- 
seven.  In  later  years  we  have  a  record  of  the  names  of  twelve 
belonging  to  his  son. 

In  1738  he  sold  to  Robert  Oliver  of  Dorchester,  for^25i6,  a  large 
tract  of  real  estate  in  Dorchester,  which  he  had  purchased  of  his 
brothers  two  years  before.  His  holdings  of  real  estate  were  exten- 
sive, and  his  house  was  furnished  sumptuously  with  every  comfort 
and  luxury  which  it  was  possible  to  have  in  the  colonies.  It  is 
related  of  him  that,  while  still  living  at  Antigua,  he  had,  on  one 
of  his  periodical  visits  to  Boston,  given  orders  that  a  tomb  should 
be  built  for  his  family  in  the  Dorchester  burying-ground.  On  his 
return  he  was  much  incensed  to  find  that  the  tomb  was  no  larger 
than  others  surrounding  it,  and  he  immediately  gave  it  to  Rev. 
Jonathan  Bowman,  the  minister  of  Dorchester.  Colonel  Royall  then 
had  a  new  tomb  constructed  of  marble,  which  was  twice  as  large  as 
any  other  tomb  in  the  cemetery.  He  and  his  infant  son,  Asaph, 
were  the  only  ones  buried  in  it  before  1770.  It  has  since  been  used 
by  other  parties. 


But  all  his  plans  for  future  grandeur  came  to  naught ;  for  on  June 
7,  1739,  Colonel  Isaac  Royall  died,  and  was  buried  nine  clays  later 
in  his  marble  tomb  in  Dorchester  burying-ground.  His  wife  died 
in  Medford,  April  21,  1747,  and  was  buried  from  the  house  of  Dr. 
Oliver  at  Dorchester.      She  was  buried  in  the  Oliver  vault. 

Isaac  the  second,  son  of  Colonel  Isaac,  married,  March  27,  1738, 
Elizabeth  Mcintosh,  of  whose  parentage  nothing  is  known.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  worthy  successor  to  his  aristocratic  father, 
inheriting  his  love  of  display  and  his  liking  for  the  good  things  of 
life,  along  with  all  his  property.  Yet  he  was  most  hospitable  and 
kind,  indulgent  to  his  servants,  and  benevolent  in  his  relations  with 
his  fellow-men.  He  gave  the  finest  dinners  to  his  friends,  the  Vas- 
sals and  the  Olivers  and  other  denizens  of  "old  Tory  row"  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  many  dignitaries  of  church  and  state,  and  maybe  now 
and  then  some  notable  personage  from  across  the  sea  found  the 
welcome  of  Isaac  Royall  most  gratifying.  His  wines  were  of  the 
very  best,  his  horses  and  carriages  the  most  stylish  that  could  be 
procured.  He  was  somewhat  eccentric,  and  is  said  to  have  kept 
a  journal  "  minutely  descriptive  of  every  visitor,  topic,  and  incident, 
and  even  descended  to  recording  what  slippers  he  wore,  how  much 
tar-water  he  drank,  and  when  he  went  to  bed.  He  was  a  strict  ob- 
server of  religious  forms,  and  a  generous  supporter  of  Christian 
Institutions." 

He  seems  not  to  have  continued  in  trade  to  any  great  extent, 
although  we  have  some  record  of  various  transactions  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  He  seems  to  have  had  money  enough  without  trying 
to  increase  his  supply.  His  ambitions  were  political,  although  he 
never  made  himself  very  prominent.      He  was  naturally  timid  and 
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retiring,  and  it  was  this  trait  in  his  disposition  which  caused  him  to 
desert  his  home  in  the  trying  times  of  '75. 

He  was  justice  of  the  peace  in  1753,  and  the  first  mention  of 
him  in  the  town  records  of  Medford  is  in  1754,  when  he  was 
chosen  moderator  of  the  town  meeting.  For  sixteen  years  he  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Artillery  Company  of  Boston  in  1750,  and  was  made  a  brigadier- 
general  in  1761,  being  the  first  to  hold  that  title  among  the  Ameri- 
cans. Yet  he  was  never  in  active  service,  and  the  title  was  merely 
ornamental,  and  was  never  earned.  In  1751  he  was  elected  coun- 
cillor, and  served  in  this  capacity  for  twenty-three  years.  In  1774 
he  was  appointed  a  mandamus  councillor  by  the  king,  but  declined 
to  serve. 

This  was  the  extent  of  his  political  services,  although  in  1748  he 
tried  to  be  appointed  governor  of  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire. 
He  wrote  to  a  friend  about  this  time  :  "I  should  think  ^500,  which 
1  have  ordered  to  be  advanced,  is  sufficient  "  to  procure  the  position, 
"  but  if  that  sum  should  not  be  eno'ugh  I  should  not  be  backward  to 
go  something  further."     He  was  unsuccessful  in  this  effort,  however. 

Life  seems  to  have  run  smoothly  enough  in  the  mansion  during 
the  thirty-five  years  in  which  Isaac  Royall  junior  was  master  in  it. 
lour  daughters  were  born,  but  no  sons.  The  first  was  Elizabeth, 
born  in  1740,  who  lived  but  seven  years.  The  second  was  Mary 
Mcintosh,  born  January  10,  1744-5.  She  married,  early  in  1775, 
George  Erving,  a  merchant  of  Boston  and  a  refugee,  who  died  in 
London  in  1806.  They  left  no  children  as  far  as  is  known.  The 
third  daughter  was  born  October  30,  1747,  and  was  named  Eliza- 
beth, in  memory  of  the  little  one  who  had  just  died.     November  12, 


1767,  she  married  William  Pepperell  Sparhawk,  who  succeeded  to 
the  estate  and  name  of  his  grandfather,  Sir  William  Pepperell,  and 
was  created  a  baronet  in  1774.  He  was  also  a  refugee,  and  died  in 
London  in  1816.  His  wife,  Elizabeth,  died  on  the  voyage  to  Eng- 
land, October  8,  1775,  leaving  four  children.  The  eldest  of  these 
was  also  named  Elizabeth,  and  married  Rev.  Henry  Hutton  of 
England.  Isaac  Royall's  fourth  child  was  Miriam,  who  married, 
December  23,  1773,  Thomas  Savel.  Her  grandson,  Rev.  A.  K. 
Teele,  D.D.,  was  a  resident  of  Milton,  Mass.,   in   1885. 

Thus  we  see  that  Royall's  daughters  were  all  married  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  This  is  an  important  circumstance  in 
connection  with  the  death  of  Isaac  Royall's  wife,  which  occurred 
July  14,  1770;  for  it  shows  us  that,  in  leaving  his  home  and  his 
property,  he  deserted  no  one  who  had  any  claim  on  him.  It  has 
pleased  some  writers  to  picture  him  as  having  left  his  wife  and 
family  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  untrained  militia,  who  soon 
marched  over  the  grounds,  and  even  penetrated  the  house  ;  and  it 
is  said  that  Colonel  Stark  was  thankfully  received  as  a  protector. 
In  view  of  the  above  facts,  however,  it  is  hard  to  find  any  basis  for 
the  story  except  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  writer. 

We  have  little  sympathy  with  Royall  in  his  desertion  of  his 
country  in  the  hour  of  need  ;  for  although  born  in  Antigua,  he  had 
lived  from  his  youth  in  Medford,  and  it  was  here  that  his  regard  was 
placed,  as  is  abundantly  proved  by  his  own  letters  and  statements. 
It  was  nothing  but  fright  which  caused  him  to  run.  His  wife- 
was  dead,  his  daughters  married,  two  of  them  to  men  who  openly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  king.  Many  of  his  friends  were  Royal- 
ists, and  from  his  close  association  with  them  he  had  become  con- 
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vinced  that  a  war  with  England  was  hopeless.  So  he  took  counsel 
of  his  fears,  drove  into  Boston  in  his  coach,  the  Sunday  before  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  and  never  came  back.  Let  us  hear  what  some 
of  his  townsmen  had  to  say  about  him  at  this  time. 

*  Mr.  Peter  Tufts  testified  before  the  Committee  of  Safety  in  Med- 
ford,  April  9,  1778,  that  "about  a  fortnight  before  Lexington  battle, 
Colonel  Royall  told  him  that  it  would  not  do  for  us  to  resist  Great 
Britain,  for  they  were  too  strong  for  us,  and  would  send  over  ten 
thousand  Russians,  who  would  subdue  us  ;  and  that,  by  his  conver- 
sation, it  appeared  to  him  (the  said  Tufts)  that  said  Royall  was  for 
surrendering  up  all  to  Great  Britain  rather  than  make  resistance." 

Mr.  Samuel  Winship  testified  that  "on  Sunday  before  said 
battle,  said  Royall  went  in  his  coach  to  Boston,  and  took  with 
him  a  pair  of  pistols  and  a  carabine,  but  for  what  end  he  did 
not  know,  nor  never  heard  ;  that  at  the  same  time  he  left  in  his 
house  two  fire-arms,  which  Mr.  Poor,  some  days  after,  carried  to 
Watertown." 

His  intention  was  to  go  to  his  plantation  in  Antigua,  and  to  this 
end  he  commissioned  a  certain  Captain  Jenks  to  proceed  to  Salem 
and  procure  him  a  passage.  But  the  captain  had  no  chance  to  exe- 
cute his  commission  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton upset  all  his  plans,  and  he  failed  to  go  at  all.  Colonel  Royall 
remained  in  Boston  a  few  days,  then  went  to  Newburyport,  and 
from  thence  sailed  for  Halifax.  Here  he  remained  for  nearly  a 
year.  He  wrote  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Simon  Tufts,  asking  him  to 
assume  the  care  of  the  estate.  This  the  doctor  at  first  declined 
to  do,  but  as  the  place  fell  into  a  wasting  condition  he  finally 
agreed  to  care  for  it. 


On   the   1 2th  of  March,   1776,   Royall   wrote  to  Dr.  Tufts  from 

Halifax,  as  follows  :  — 

"Please  to  sell  the  following  negroes:  Stephen  and  George;  they  each  cost 
££>o  sterling;  and  I  would  take  ,£50,  or  even  £15,  apiece  for  them.  Hagar  cost 
£35  sterling,  but  I  will  take  ,£30  for  her.  I  gave  for  Mira  £35,  but  will  take  £25. 
If  Mr.  Benjamin  Hall  will  give  the  $100  for  her  which  he  offered,  he  may  have  her, 
it  being  a  good  place.  As  to  Betsey,  and  her  daughter  Nancy,  the  former  may 
tarry,  or  take  her  freedom,  as  she  may  choose  ;  and  Nancy  you  may  put  out  to 
some  good  family  by  the  year." 

He  also  wrote  to  Dr.  Tufts  :  "  I  shall  leave  North  America  with 
great  reluctance  ;  but  my  health  and  business  require  it ;  and  I  hope, 
through  the  goodness  of  God,  if  my  life  is  spared,  to  be  able  to 
return  again  soon." 

In  1776  he  went  to  England,  where  he  died  of  the  smallpox  in 
October,  1781.  By  his  will  he  continued  the  generosity  which  had 
characterized  him  during  his  life,  making  many  public  bequests. 
He  gave  over  two  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Granby,  Mass.,  to  Har- 
vard College,  for  the  establishment  of  a  professorship  of  law.  The 
funds  from  this  estate  were  allowed  to  accumulate  until  181 5,  when 
the  professorship  was  established.  The  next  year  Honorable  Isaac 
Parker,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  elected  to  fill  the  chair,  bearing  the  title  of  "  Royall  Pro- 
fessor of  Law."  This  was  the  foundation  of  the  present  Harvard 
Law  School.  The  town  of  Royalston,  Mass.,  was  named  in  honor 
of  Isaac  Royall. 

He  also,  by  his  will,  gave  to  the  town  of  Medford  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  Granby  "  for  the  use  and  better  support  "  of  the 
common  schools.  This  farm  was  sold  in  1788  to  Richard  Hall  for 
$100. 
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His  estate  in  Medford  was  finally  taken  under  the  confiscation 
act.  and  was  put  under  the  care  of  the  Medford  Committee  of  In- 
spection. All  rents  and  incomes  were  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Siate.  This  continued  for  twenty-seven  years.  In  1778  the  place 
was  rented  to  a  Colonel  Cary  for  .£"200.  The  house  was  occupied  as 
a  female  seminary  for  a  time  previous  to  1805.  About  the  year 
1808  a  claim  was  presented  and  allowed  from  Royall's  granddaughter, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  married  Rev.  Henry  Hutton,  and 
the  place  was  sold  by  Mr.  Hutton  and  his  wife  to  Robert  Fletcher 
for £"16,000.  The  deed  was  for  "  500  acres  of  land  on  the  west  side 
of  Mystic  River  with  the  mansion  house." 

About  this  time  three  men  bought  the  place  on  a  speculation, 
dividing  it  into  lots  which  were  valued  at  $81,996.  Robert  Fletcher 
may  have  been  one  of  this  trio.  The  land  "boom"  was  premature, 
however,  and  but  few  of  the  lots  were  sold. 

In  1 810  the  estate  was  purchased  by  Jacob  Tidd,  whose  family 
retained  possession  for  about  fifty  years.  Later  owners  have  been 
George  L.  Barr  and  George  C.  Nichols.  The  present  owner  is  Miss 
Geer,  who  lives  in  the  adjoining  house.  The  Royall  house  is  now 
rented  to  two  families. 

Ah,  yes  !  we  had  nearly  forgotten  the  service  the  old  house  ren- 
dered to  the  patriots'  cause.  Finding  the  place  deserted  by  its  owner, 
a  hated  Tory,  it  became  lawful  booty  for  the  Continental  Army.  Yet 
we  shall  have  to  draw  on  our  imaginations  if  we  desire  any  picture 
oi  the  lively  days  of  1775,  and  the  early  part  of  the  succeeding  year. 
For  we  have  no  facts  which  help  us  in  this.  It  is  said  that  Colonel 
Stark  first  used  the  house  as  a  headquarters,  and  was  followed  by 
Generals  Lee  and  Sullivan.     Stark  was  in  Medford  durin<r  the  last  of 


April;  but  we  have  no  record  of  his  having  stopped  in  this  house, 
while  there  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  he  occupied  the 
house  of  Jonathan  Wade.  After  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  he  was 
at  Winter  Hill.  General  Lee  was  here  for  a  short  time,  during 
which  he  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  facetiously  names  the  house 
"  Hobgoblin  Hall,"  but  for  what  reason  we  are  unable  to  discover. 
The  house  was  certainly  in  good  condition  at  the  time  ;  Royall's 
"  slaves  were  probably  all  there,  only  too  anxious  to  wait  on  the 
officers,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  name  was  applied  to  the  mansion 
in  one  of  those  erratic  periods  when  Lee  loved  to  make  an  extra 
display  of  his  talent  in  letter-writing.  If  General  Sullivan  was  also 
here  we  have  no  mention  of  it.  Both  of  these  generals  were  after- 
ward quartered  in  Somerville. 

Yet  we  feel  certain  that  Colonel  Royall's  fine  wines  were  tasted 
bv  more  than  one  of  the  American  officers.  We  can  see  a<rain  the 
large  dining-hall  invaded  by  the  haughty  and  ill-dressed  General 
Lee  ;  the  cellar  ransacked  in  search  of  good  things  ;  the  blacks 
hovering  around,  uncertain  whether  these  were  friends  or  foes  ;  the 
soldiers  in  their  oddly  assorted  uniforms  pacing  around  the  house  ;  a 
stack  of  guns  in  the  hall  ;  a  flag  with  thirteen  stars  fluttering  over 
the  entrance.  In  the  Tory's  rich  "Madeira,"  success  to  their  cause 
and  confusion  to  their  enemies  is  pledged  ;  a  distant  report  of  a 
cannon  causes  a  quick  motion  towards  their  swords,  but  the  alarm  is 
quickly  dispelled,  and  the  feast  goes  on.  Let  us  listen  for  the  clink 
of  the  glasses  as  we  walk  through  the  house. 

But  the  house  has  had  too  many  tenants.      We  cannot  conjure 
up  the  faces  of  the  past  as  we  should  like.      Only  the  walls  remain, 
and  they,  alas,  are  silent.     We  will  go  out-doors  and  look  into  the 
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rooms  where  the  slaves  dwelt.  These  are  in  a  building  by  them- 
selves just  south  of  the  house,  and  have  been  but  little  altered. 
They  are,  perhaps,  the  last  remaining  quarters,  devoted  to  and  used 
exclusively  by  slaves,  which  still  remain  in  the  State.  We  have  found 
many  places  where  slaves  have  lived  and  died,  yet  these  are  the  best 
preserved  slave-quarters  we  have  seen  in  Massachusetts. 

The  view  which  we  have  shown  represents  the  eastern  side  of  the 
house.  Some  writers  have  fancied  that  Colonel  Royall  intended  the 
western  side  for  the  front.  A  long  hallway  extends  the  whole  length 
of  the  house,  with  a  door  at  both  the  eastern  and  western  ends.  At 
the  western  end  is  a  paved  courtyard,  with  a  driveway  onto  the 
street.  This  fact  has  doubtless  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  the 
western  side  was  the  front,  and  it  undoubtedly  was  used  as  an  en- 
trance by  all  who  visited  the  house  in  carriages.  But  as  we  enter 
the  eastern  door  we  shall  notice  the  stairway  running  from  us. 
Stairways  nearly  always  face  the  entrance  in  houses  of  this  plan. 
An  arch  in  the  hallway  near  this  door  also  lends  force  to  our 
opinion  that  the  eastern  door  was  the  front  door,  even  though 
the  western  may  have  been  used  more.  How  many  new  houses 
we  see  nowadays  with  a  front  door,  and  also  a  side  entrance  for 
carriages. 

We  shall  notice  some  fine  carving  on  the  woodwork  in  the  hall, 
and  wide  panelling  on  the  side  of  the  staircase.  The  hand-carved 
balusters  are  also  interesting.  The  rise  of  the  stairs  is  very  easy, 
being  far  different  in  this  respect  from  the  narrow,  winding  stairs 
we  have  found  in  some  houses  of  the  time.     All  through  the  house 


we  find  indications  of  the  comfort  and  luxuriousness  of  the  wealthy 
Royalist.  The  rooms  are  large,  the  ceilings  high,  and  the  windows 
wide. 

When  Mr.  Barr  was  the  owner,  he  had  some  thought  of  tearing 
down  the  house  and  erecting  a  new  one,  and  at  this  time  much  of 
the  inside  finish  was  destroyed.  In  the  guest  chamber,  the  north- 
west room  on  the  second  floor,  we  shall  find  the  woodwork  still 
preserved  in  the  old  form,  the  cornices  and  mouldings  being  beauti- 
fully carved,  and  the  panelling  showing  some  very  wide,  smooth 
boards.  The  panel  over  the  mantel  is  about  three  feet  wide  and 
five  feet  long.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  is  here  indicated  by  the 
recessed  windows  with  inside  shutters  and  window-seats.  On  each 
side  of  the  chimney,  on  the  northern  side,  is  an  alcove  containing  a 
window.  Some  of  the  windows  still  had  a  part  of  the  original  glass 
remaining. 

We  cannot  bid  adieu  to  the  old  house  without  a  visit  to  the  ruins 
of  the  summer-house,  which  are  found  on  a  little  mound  a  few  rods 
to  the  west.  Tradition  says  that  this  pagoda  witnessed  many  tender 
interviews  between  Royall's  daughters  and  their  suitors,  and  we  can 
well  believe  the  story,  for  a  century  ago  this  must  have  been  a 
charming  spot.  It  has  not  lost  all  its  charm  yet,  for  the  views 
around  the  house  are  still  good,  despite  the  crowding  in  of  new 
houses.  It  is  probable  that  before  many  years  have  passed  away 
this  estate  will  have  been  divided,  and  the  land  all  built  over.     The 

■  II 

house   must   go  too,  sooner   or  later;  for  "  modern  conveniences 
must  be  had,  let  landmarks  go  where  they  will. 
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We  have  mentioned  Governor  Winthrop's  plantation,  which  he 
called  "Ten  Hills  Farm,"  in  preceding  pages.  What  is  probably 
the  oldest  house  now  standing  on  the  territory  embraced  in  this 
large  farm  is  known  as  the  "Tufts"  house,  from  the  name  of  the 
family  who  have  owned  and  occupied  it  nearly  all  the  time  since 
the  Revolution.  The  house,  however,  antedates  their  connection 
with  it  by  over  half  a  century.  It  is  best  known  as  a  Revolutionary 
landmark,  a  tablet    on   the   front  announcing  to  the  traveller  that 

here  were  the  — 

"Headquarters  of  Maj.-Gen.  Charles  Lee, 

Commanding  Left  Wing  of  the  American  Army 

During  Siege  of  Boston,  1775-6." 

The  house  is  on  Sycamore  Street  in  the  city  of  Somerville, 
and  is  near  Winter  Hill  station  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road. Since  the  photograph  shown  here  was  taken,  the  house 
has  been  moved  back  a  few  rods  to  allow  for  widening  the  street, 
and,  with  a  new  coat  of  paint  and  some  other  alterations,  would 
hardly  be  recognized  at  the  present  time.  The  back  of  the  house 
was  raised  to  correspond  with  the  front  early  in  the  present 
century,  having  been  originally  built  as  a  leanto.  The  interior 
lias  been  changed  but  little,  the  principal  alteration  consisting 
in    the    removal    of    the    old    fireplaces.        The    elm-tree  which   for- 


merly stood  in  front  of  the  house  was  planted  by  John  Tufts,  some- 
thing over  a  hundred  years  ago.  Near  this  fine  tree  was  the  old 
well  which  furnished  refreshment  for  the  Continental  Army  and 
for  the  Hessians  who  were  quartered  near  the  house  after  Bur- 
goyne's  capture.  The  old  door-stone  still  lies  in  front  of  the 
door,  eloquent  of  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  coming  and  going 
of  many  people. 

Naturally,  with  all  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  here, 
we  found  no  souvenirs  of  olden  times.  But,  although  the  Tufts 
family  no  longer  occupy  it,  the  house  is  still  owned  by  a  descendant, 
Mrs.  Dr.  Fletcher  of  West  Somerville.  To  her  I  am  indebted  for 
many  interesting  reminiscences  and  much  valuable  information. 
She  is  still  in  possession  of  several  valuable  relics,  which  inter- 
ested us  very  much,  and  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  proper 
place. 

It  it  needless,  then,  to  attempt  a  detailed  description  of  the 
house  and  its  contents,  as  we  like  so  well  to  do  in  other  places. 
The  rooms  filled  with  modern  furniture  offer  no  such  pleasure  to 
the  antiquarian  as  some  old  garrets  stored  with  keepsakes  of  a 
by-gone  age  will  do.  But,  although  the  house  itself  has  been 
modernized  so  much  that  it  has  almost  lost  its  character  as  an 
"old"  house,  we  shall  find  its  history  interesting.     It  is  not  with- 
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out  its  romance  also  ;  and  where   romance  and  history  join   hands, 
there  we  may  look  for  an  agreeable  story. 

As  we  have  said,  Governor  Winthrop  owned  the  land  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mystic,  his  grant  covering  a  large  portion  of 
the  present  city  of  Somerville.  He  built  a  house  here,  but  no 
traces  of  it  can  now  be  found.  It  is  not  known  how  long  he 
lived  here,  but  probably  only  a  few  years.  It  was  here  that  he 
built  the  first  vessel  ever  built  in  Massachusetts.  She  was  a 
small  craft  of  but  thirty  tons,  and  was  called  the  Blessing  of  the 
Bay.  She  was  launched  on  the  fourth  of  July,  163 1.  The 
diary  which  the  governor  kept  has  been  of  the  greatest  help  to 
historians,  but  so  great  was  his  modesty  that  we  find  but  little 
account  of  his  own  life  therein.  One  adventure  which  befell 
him,  however,  he  has  described ;  and  as  it  shows  us  how  dense 
was  the  wilderness  at  that  time,  where  now  are  thousands  of 
houses,  we  will  repeat  the  story  in  his  own  words. 

"  October  11,  1631.  The  governour,  being  at  his  farm  house  at  Mistick,  walked 
out  after  supper,  and  took  a  piece  in  his  hand,  supposing  he  might  see  a  wolf  (for 
they  came  daily  about  the  house,  and  killed  swine  and  calves,  etc.),  and,  being 
about  half  a  mile  off,  it  grew  suddenly  dark,  so  as  in  coming  home,  he  mistook  his 
path,  and  went  till  he  came  to  a  little  house  of  Sagamore  John,  which  stood  emptv. 
There  he  stayed,  and  having  a  piece  of  match  in  his  pocket  (for  he  always  carried 
about  him  match  and  a  compass,  and  in  summer  time  snakeweed),  he  made  a  good 
fire  near  the  house,  and  lay  down  upon  some  old  mats,  which  he  found  there,  and 
so  spent  the  night,  sometimes  walking  by  the  fire,  sometimes  singing  psalms,  and 
sometimes  getting  wood,  but  could  not  sleep.  It  was  (through  God's  mercy)  a 
warm  night  :  but  a  little  before  day  it  began  to  rain,  and,  having  no  cloak,  he 
made  shift  by  a  long  pole  to  climb  up  into  the  house.  In  the  morning  there  came 
thither  an  Indian  squaw,  but  perceiving  her  before  she  had  opened  the  door,  he 
barred  her  out;  yet  she  stayed  there  a  great  while  essaying  to  get  in,  and  at  last 


she  went  away,  and  he  returned  safe  home,  his  servants  having  been  much  per- 
plexed for  him,  and  having  walked  about,  and  shot  off  pieces,  and  hallooed  in  the 
night,  but  he  heard  them  not." 

This  graphic  pen-picture  of  the  wilderness  of  Somerville  is 
very  hard  for  us  to  appreciate  in  these  days  of  electric  lights 
and  cars  ;  and  we  can  hardly  realize  that  within  the  space  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty  years  such  changes  could  have  taken  place. 
These  gentle  slopes,  now  covered  with  houses,  stores,  and  factories, 
were  then  grown  over  with  trees  and  bushes.  In  the  thickets  the 
savage  wolves  and  bears  had  their  hiding-places.  Down  through 
the  gully  where  the  tumbling  brook  laughed  and  prattled  to  the 
bending  ferns,  the  timid  deer  came  to  drink.  There  were  but 
few  Indians  in  this  locality,  the  "little  house  of  Sagamore  John," 
which  Winthrop  mentions,  being  probably  a  hut  which  the  Eng- 
lishmen had  shown  him  how  to  build  ;  for  it  must  have  been  a 
well-constructed  house  with  a  door  which  admitted  of  fastening, 
else  the  governor  could  not'  have  prevented  the  entrance  of  the 
squaw.  The  Indians  did  not  build  such  houses  before  the  coming 
of  the  white  men. 

The  governor's  plantation  was  divided  in  later  years,  part  of  it 
being  known  as  the  "Temple  Farm."  The  first  recorded  transfer 
of  the  part  on  which  the  Tufts  house  stands,  was  August  9,  1681. 
Under  this  date  we  find  that  Thomas  Weld,  "  by  virtue  of  power 
derived  from  Mr.  Joseph  Saunders,  in  Dublin,  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Ireland,  for  and  in  consideration  of  twenty-one  pounds  lawful] 
money  of  New  England,"  sold  to  William  Munroe  a  piece  of 
"  wilderness  land  "  in  Cambridge,  "  containing  by  estimation  thirty- 
six  acres." 
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Thomas  Weld  was  of  Roxbury.  Just  how  the  land  came  into 
the  possession  of  Joseph  Saunders  of  Dublin  we  are  unable  to 
state.  The  reference  to  the  lot  as  "wilderness  land"  is  signifi- 
cant, as  well  as  the  fact  of  its  being  located  in  Cambridge. 
Later,  the  same  lot  is  stated  as  being  in  Charlestown.  The  boun- 
daries of  townships  were  very  indefinite  during  the  first  century 
of  the  colony's  existence,  and  many  disputes  were  the  consequence. 

On  the  1 2th  of  October,  1692,  the  land  was  deeded  by  William 
Munroe  to  his  son  John,  who,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  saw  fit 
to  drop  the  first  syllable  of  his  name,  and  is  hereafter  known  as 
John  Row.  In  this  deed  the  piece  of  land  is  estimated  at  thirty- 
six  acres,  ami  to  it  is  added  seven  acres  of  meadow  land.  No 
mention  is  made  of  any  buildings. 

The  wife  of  John  Row  was  named  Ruth,  and  they  had  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  same  name  who  was  probably  an  only  child.  At  all 
events,  if  they  had  other  children,  no  mention  is  made  of  them  ; 
and  the  following  agreement,  copied  from  the  Middlesex  County 
records,  would  indicate  that  there  were  no  other  children  :  — 

"  Articles  of  agreement  made  and  concluded  the  Twelfth  day  of  November  in 
the  year  of  Our  Lord  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  .  .  .  between 
Nathaniel  Matson  of  Saybrook  in  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  .  .  .  Shipwright, 
of  the  one  party,  and  Ruth  Row  of  Charlestown  ...  of  the  other  party  .  .  . 
know  ye  that  1  the  s'd  Nath'l  Matson  for  the  love  and  affection  I  bear  unto  Mistress 
Ruth  Row  afores'd  That  if  I  should  marry  her  and  dye  without  having  any  children 
or  leave  no  Issue  Then  I  give  all  the  estate  both  real  and  personal  as  houses. 
Lands,  goods,  Chattels  unto  the  s'd  Ruth  Row  her  heirs  and  assigns  forever  To  be 
possessed  immediately  after  my  decease.  .  .  .  And  know  ye  that  I  the  s'd  Ruth 
Row  for  the  love  and  affection  that  1  bear  unto  Mr.  Nathaniel  Matson  afores'd  That 
if  1  should  many  him  and  dye  and  leave  no  children  or  leave  no  Issue  Then  I  the 


s'd  Ruth  Row  give  all  that  I  have  in  the  world  both  Real  and  personal  Estate  as 
Houses,  Lands,  Goods,  Chattels,  unto  ye  s'd  Nath'l  Matson  his  heirs  and  assigns 
for  Ever  to  be  possessed  by  him  .  .  .  immediately  after  my  Death.  He  Taking 
Care  of  my  Honor'd  mother  Mrs.  Ruth  Row." 

The  date  of  this  most  pleasing  document  is  twenty-two  years 
after  John  Row  received  the  land  from  his  father,  William.  We 
may  judge,  then,  with  reason,  that  John  Row  was  married  about 
1692,  and  that  his  daughter,  Ruth,  was  born  a  year  or  two  later, 
which  would  bring  her  to  a  marriageable  age  in  1 714.  John  Row 
must  have  died  previous  to  this  latter  date,  or  otherwise  there 
would  have  been  no  need  of  the  son-in-law  assuming  the  care  of 
the  mother.  What  a  charming  little  romance  is  presented  to  us 
in  the  lines  of  this  marriage  agreement,  and  how  simply  and 
honestly  their  love  and  affection  are  set  clown.  We  can  feel  the 
pride  that  each  of  them  took  in  signing*  their  names  to  such  a 
public  profession.  We  feel  sure  that  their  marriage  was  a  happy 
one. 

The  marriage  probably  took  place  shortly  after  this  agreement 
was  drawn  up,  and  within  a  few  years  Nathaniel  Matson  erected 
the  house  now  standing.  A  copy  of  another  deed  from  the  Middle- 
sex records  will  help  us  to  prove  this,  and  to  place  the  date  of  the 
erection  of  the  house  between  the  years  1714  and  1 719.  It  is 
probable  that  John  Row  had  built  a  house  on  the  farm  at  the 
time  of  his  marriage,  and  that  his  widow  and  her  daughter  and 
son-in-law  occupied  it  until  the  new  house  was  built. 

"  Row  to  Matson. 

"  To  all  people  to  whom  this  present  deed  of  sale  shall  come.  Ruth  Row  of 
Charlestown  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  within  his  Majesties  Province  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,  Relict  Widow  of  John  Row,  late  of  Charles- 
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town,  deceased,  Send  this  greeting.  Know  ye  that  she,  the  said  Ruth  Row  for 
and  in  consideration  of  my  son  Nathaniel  Matson  building  a  house  on  the  land 
hereafter  mentioned,  and  that  I  the  said  Ruth  Row  having  one  half  the  house 
finished  fit  to  lett  or  to  live  in  or  Improve  as  I  shall  think  fitt  and  that  ye  said  Half 
on  the  South  end  of  the  House,  as  half  the  Sellars,  Lower  Rooms.  Chambers  and 
Garretts  and  half  the  priviledges  to  the  Pump  or  well  and  priviledges  in  the  Gar- 
den, to  let,  live  in  or  Improve  as  I  shall  think  fit  During  the  Term  of  my  naturall 
life  without  any  molestation  or  hinderance  .  .  .  and  by  these  presents  for  herself, 
her  heirs,  executors  and  administrators  doth  fully,  freely,  clearly  and  absolutely 
give,  grant,  bargain,  sell,  alienate,  enfeoffe,  convey,  assign,  and  confirm  unto  the 
above  named  Nathaniel  Matson,  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  one  certain 
messauge,  piece  or  parcell  of  Land  ...  in  Charlestown  aforesaid,  being  formerly 
the  estate  of  Mr.  Philip  Knills  of  s'd  town  deceased  vis  :  the  whole  of  the  said 
tract  from  the  northerly  line  of  Marshes  Land  southerly  as  far  as  the  end  of  the 
House  now  builded  upon  the  said  land. 

"Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  June  16,  1719." 

The  last  clause  indicates  that  the  house  had  been  built  before 
the  deed  was  recorded  ;  the  reference  to  Nathaniel  Matson  as  her 
son  is  proof  that  the  marriage  between  her  daughter  and  Matson 
had  taken  place.  Matson  was  from  Saybrook,  Conn.  ;  and  in  later 
years  he  went  to  Lyme,  in  the  same  State,  to  live,  renting  the 
house  and  farm  in  Somerville.  Probably  he  remained  in  Somer- 
ville  until  his  wife's  mother  died.  We  have  no  other  record  of 
the  life  of  the  Matsons  excepting  another  deed,  the  original  of 
which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Fletcher,  and  which  men- 
tions several  children  of  Nathaniel  and  Ruth,  his  wife.  We  copied  a 
portion  of  it.  It  is  dated  February  28,  1778,  and  is  from  Na- 
thaniel Matson,  a  son  of  the  former  Nathaniel,  and  others,  to  Peter 
Tufts. 

After  mentioning  the  consideration,  it  describes  "a  certain  farme 


with  a  dwelling  house  and  Barn  their  on  sittuate  in  ye  town  ship  of 
Charlestown  afore  sd.  near  a  Place  none  by  ye  name  of  winter  hill 
it  being  ye  farm  Lately  oned  by  our  Honoured  father  Mr.  Nath'l 
Matson,  Late  of  s'd  Lyme,  des'd.  and  is  the  farm  that  was  formerly 
Improved  by  Mr.  Isaac  Fillebrown  Dec'd  for  a  number  of  years 
as  a  tennant  under  s'd  Nath'l." 

The  place  is  described  as  being  in  three  lots,  one  of  thirty-four 
acres,  another  of  six  acres,  and  the  meadow  lot  near  Lechmere's 
point. 

This  ends  the  connection  of  the  Matsons  with  the  house.  From 
that  time  the  estate  has  been  in  the  Tufts  family.  Peter  Tufts  was 
a  descendant  in  the  fourth  generation  of  another  Peter  who  came 
over  from  England  about  1638.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  nu- 
merous families  of  the  name  in  Maiden,  Medford,  and  Somerville. 
Some  of  his  descendants  founded  the  college  on  the  hill  in  Medford 
which  bears  his  name  to-day.  He  was  born  in  161 7,  probably  at  or 
near  Maiden,  England  ;  and  our  present  city  of  Maiden  no  doubt 
takes  its  name  from  the  parent  town  in  England  chiefly  through 
the  recommendation  of  this  first  Peter  Tufts.  He  was  made  a  free- 
man in  1665.  His  wife's  name  was  Mary.  She  died  in  1703,  aged 
seventy-five.  Peter  died  in  1700.  They  had  nine  children,  of  whom 
the  third  son  was  John,  born  in  1665. 

The  habit  of  perpetuating  family  names  has  caused  genealogists 
and  historians  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Families  of  nine  or  ten  chil- 
dren were  not  uncommon,  and  fathers  named  their  sons  after  them- 
selves and  their  brothers  until  it  has  become  a  perplexing  task 
to  distinguish  one  branch  of  the  family  from  another.  In  the 
Tufts  family    it  has  been  Peter  and  John  over  and  over  again  for 
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nearly  three   hundred  years,  and   there   are   Peters   and  Johns  still 
living. 

This  John  of  the  second  generation,  born  in  1665,  lived  in  Mai- 
den, married  Mary  Putnam,  and  had  seven  children.  He  died  in 
Maiden  in  1728. 

His  fourth  child  and  third  son  was  Peter,  born  in  1696.  He  is 
designated  in  the  genealogy  as  "of  Milk  Row,"  a  part  of  Somerville. 
"He  married  Lydia  Buckman,  and  also  had  seven  children.  He  died 
December  5,  1776.  His  wife  died  October  31,  1778.  Their  second 
son  was  also  named  Peter,  and  he  is  the  man  who  bought  the  farm 
of  Nathaniel  Matson's  heirs. 

This  Peter  the  third  is  called  "of  Charlestown,"  and  was  born 
April  24,  1728.  He  married  Anne  Adams  of  Ouincy,  a  relative 
of  President  John  Adams.  She  was  born  July  8,  1729,  and  died 
February  17,  1813. 

Peter  and  Anne  Tufts  were  married  April  19,  1750.  This  was 
destined  to  be  quite  an  important  day  in  the  history  of  the  family; 
for  on  their  twenty-fifth  anniversary  the  husband  shouldered  his 
musket  and  went  out  to  help  fight  the  British,  and  on  the  same  day 
their  son  met  with  an  adventure  which  changed  the  whole  current 
"I  Ins  life,  and  led  his  father  to  purchase  the  house  of  Nathaniel 
Matson. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  Peter  Tufts  lived  at  the  top 
oi  Winter  Hill  in  a  little  old  house,  which  stood  until  a  few  years 
ago.  Here  he  was  soundly  sleeping  when  Paul  Revere  came  thun- 
dering up  to  the  door,  calling  on  the  people  to  rouse  and  arm  them- 
selves, for  the  Regulars  were  coming.  How  many  families  were 
thus  aroused  on  that  eventful  night  !     Yet  in  none  did  the  message 


find  a  more  ready  response  than  in  the  family  of  Peter  Tufts.  Be- 
fore daybreak  he  was  on  his  way  to  join  in  the  rout  of  the  "red- 
coats ; "  and  when  he  returned  at  night,  covered  with  dust  and  black 
with  the  smoke  of  battle,  he  received  a  hero's  welcome  from  his 
wife  and  children. 

But  the  father  was  not  the  only  patriot  in  the  family  ;  for  his 
son  John,  then  eighteen  years  old,  although  expressly  commanded 
by  his  father  to  remain  at  home  and  care  for  the  family,  had  felt 
the  spirit  of  rebellion  and  independence  in  the  air,  and  on  this 
occasion  had  disobeyed  his  father's  orders  and  had  followed  on 
behind,  burning  to  distinguish  himself,  and  to  prove  that  he  was 
as  much  a  man  as  his  father,  despite  his  tender  years.  And  al- 
though the  father  passed  through  the  perils  of  the  day  unscathed, 
his  son  was  sorely  wounded  ;  for,  though  the  British  bullets  left  him 
unharmed,  he  fell  an  easy  prey  to  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  and  a  pretty 
girl's  tears. 

He  had  followed  the  British  soldiers  as  far  as  Lexington.  He 
had  seen  the  carnage  on  the  common,  and  had  even  hurried  that  he 
might  join  in  the  fray  ;  but  the  dispersing  of  the  militia  left  him 
nothing  to  do  but  follow  on  again,  watching  with  others  for  a  chance 
to  aim  his  rifle,  and  to  plant  a  careful  shot.  While  crossing  one  oi 
the  hills  he  came  across  a  young  girl,  crying  and  running  as  fast 
as  she  could  from  the  direction  of  the  firing.  John's  heart  was 
touched  ;  his  chivalry  was  appealed  to.  He  found  out  that  her 
house  had  been  burned,  and  she  was  trying  to  reach  the  home  of 
a  relative  where  she  would  be  safe.  He  protected  her,  and  went 
with  her  to  a  place  of  safety.  But  all  the  exciting  events  of  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  the  flash  of  the  guns,  the  shouts,  the  groans, 
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and  the  bloodshed,  could  not  keep  from  his  memory  the  appealing 
look  of  Elizabeth  Perry's  beautiful  eyes.  John  Tufts  saved  his  skin, 
but  he  lost  his  heart  on  the  nineteenth  of  April. 

And  so,  when  John  was  twenty-one,  his  father  bought  the  Mat- 
son  farm  and  gave  it  to  him.  Here  the  young  couple,  so  roman- 
tically brought  together,  went  to  housekeeping.  They  had  ten 
children,  and  lived  here  all  their  lives.  The  ninth  child  was  named 
Asa,  the  youngest  was  Oliver.  Asa  married  Dorothy  Danforth,  but 
died  shortly  after  his  marriage.  His  widow  then  married  his  brother 
Oliver. 

Oliver  Tufts  was  born  October  20,  1801,  and  bought  the  estate 
from  his  father.  He  lived  to  be  eighty-one  years  old,  and  died  in 
May,  1883.  He  had  but  one  child,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Dr.  Fletcher, 
the  owner  of  the  house. 

We  shall  notice  that  in  1775  and  1776  the  house  belonged  to 
the  Matson  heirs.  As  the  house  had  been  rented  for  some  time, 
it  is  possible  that  it  was  unoccupied  at  the  time  General  Lee  selected 
it  as  his  headquarters.  Beyond  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  been 
here,  we  have  no  record  of  any  events  connected  with  his  stay.  In- 
cidents and  anecdotes  of  the  army  during  the  siege  of  Boston  are 
numerous,  but  as  none  of  them  seem  to  relate  to  this  house  we  will 
not  intrude  them.  The  ground  hereabouts  is  very  historic.  Traces 
of  fortifications  are  still  to  be  found,  and  occasionally  some  relic 
of  the  Revolution  is  unearthed  by  the  plough,  or  by  excavations  for 
building. 

Just  back  of  the  house  the  Hessians  captured  with  Burgoyne 
were  quartered.  They  were  marched  across  the  State  from  Sara- 
toga, and  presented  a  spectacle  that  our  people  were  unaccustomed 


to.  They  were  unarmed,  and  were  escorted  by  two  or  three  Ameri- 
can officers  and  a  few  soldiers.  The  captured  army  numbered  sev- 
eral thousand  men,  and  were  sent  to  Boston  as  being  the  best  point 
from  which  they  could  embark  for  their  native  land  after  the  proper 
papers  had  passed.  In  addition  to  the  Hessians,  who  constituted 
a  large  proportion  of  the  command,  there  were  many  young  and 
wealthy  English  officers,  some  of  noble  blood,  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  generals  of  the  army.  It  was,  in  many  respects,  a  dis- 
tinguished company  ;  and  the  contrast  was  all  the  more  noticeable 
between  the  proud  English  officers  and  the  squalid  Hessians  whom 
England  hired  to  fight  her  battles  for  her.  We  submit  a  portion  of 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  Dr.  Winthrop  to  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren,  describing 
the  appearance  of  the  Hessians. 

"On  Friday  we  heard  the  Hessians  were  to  make  a  procession  on  the  same 
route.  We  thought  we  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  view  them  as  they  passed. 
To  be  sure,  the  sight  was  truly  astonishing.  I  never  had  the  least  idea  that  the 
creation  produced  such  a  sordid  set  of  creatures  in  human  figure  —  poor,  dirty, 
emaciated  men.  Great  numbers  of  women,  who  seemed  to  be  the  beasts  of  bur- 
den, having  bushel-baskets  on  their  backs,  by  which  they  were  bent  double.  The 
contents  seemed  to  be  pots  and  kettles,  various  sorts  of  furniture,  children  peeping 
through  gridirons  and  other  utensils.  Some  very  young  infants,  who  were  born  on 
the  road  ;  the  women  barefooted,  clothed  in  dirty  rags.  Such  effluvia  filled  the  air 
while  they  were  passing  that,  had  they  not  been  smoking  all  the  time,  I  should  have 
been  apprehensive  of  being  contaminated."  ' 

Among  the  treasures  preserved  by  Mrs.  Fletcher  is  the  flag 
which  floated  over  the  camp  of  the  Hessians  while  they  were 
quartered  near  the  Tufts  house.  It  is  made  of  very  thin  bunting, 
and  has  thirteen  stars.     She  also  has  the  tall  old  clock  which  was 

1  Women  of  the  Revolution. 
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given  to  her  grandfather,  John  Tufts,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  to 
Elizabeth  Perry.  It  stood  in  the  old  house  until  ten  years  ago.  A 
sword,  which  was  his,  is  still  kept  with  sacred  care,  for  these  are 
things  which  are  beyond  a  monetary  value. 

We  could  wish  that  the  old  house  might  have  stood  a  while 
longer  on  the  spot  where  it  was  built,  but  modern  improvements 
are  more  necessary  sometimes  than  sentimental  considerations.  In 
this  case,  as  in  some  others,  we  found  that  the  chief  claim  of  the 
house  to  historical  consideration   was   less   interesting   than   other 


matters  which  have  been  buried  in  obscurity.  For  ourselves,  we 
are  free  to  confess,  that  the  residence  here  of  General  Lee  for  a 
short  time,  even  though  it  was  during  an  important  crisis  in  our 
country's  history,  has  not  the  hold  on  our  memories  that  the  sim- 
ple record  of  the  Matsons  and  the  Tufts  families  has  taken.  As 
a  Revolutionary  relic,  of  which  we  have  only  too  few,  it  is  valuable; 
but  we  shall  best  remember  it  in  connection  with  the  marriage 
agreement  of  Nathaniel  Matson  and  Ruth  Row,  and  the  romantic 
meeting  of  John  Tufts  and  Elizabeth  Perry  on  the  hills  of  Lexington. 
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There  is  probably  no  house  now  standing  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  which  is  as  well  known  as  the  old  home  of  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow.  With  the  exception  of  Mt.  Vernon,  we 
should  say  the  same  qualification  would  apply  to  the  entire  country 
as  well  ;  for,  although  there  have  been  men  who  have  been  as 
prominently  before  the  people  as  Longfellow,  their  homes,  if  still 
preserved,  have  not  received  the  attention  from  the  world  which 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  poet's  domicile  in  Cambridge.  The  fame 
of  this  house  has  travelled  around  the  world  ;  and  the  people  of 
all  nations  have  united  in  paying  tribute  to  the  greatest  and  best 
of  American  poets. 

Yet  with  all  the  deep  regard  felt  for  the  gentle  spirit  and 
helpful  words  of  Longfellow,  those  who  have  visited  his  home, 
both  before  and  since  his  death,  have  realized  that  the  house 
contained  much  of  interest  to  them  beyond  the  poet's  connec- 
tion with  it.  The  beauty  of  the  place  would  command  attention 
for  itself  alone.  The  stately  dignity  of  the  mansion  ;  the  smooth, 
velvety  lawns,  dotted  with  blossoming  shrubs  and  noble  trees; 
the  refinement  and  elegance  of  the  surrounding  establishments, — 
impress  on  the  visitor  a  sense  of  appropriateness  with  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  the  poet's  work  which  is  very  gratifying.  Added 
to  this  comes  the  realization  of  the  historical  value  of  the  house, 


which  is  not  excelled  in  this  respect  by  any  in  America.  The 
surroundings,  too,  have  a  decided  attraction  to  the  traveller;  for 
near  by  is  "Old  Harvard,"  the  oldest  and  largest  university  in 
this  country.  The  Washington  elm,  the  camp  of  the  Continen- 
tal Army,  and  other  points  of  historical  interest,  are  close  at  hand, 
and  help  to  make  Old  Cambridge  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
fascinating  places  in  the  State. 

In  the  limited  space  which  we  can  devote  in  this  work  to  this 
house,  we  shall  be  unable  to  consider  the  labors  of  Longfellow 
from  a  literary  standpoint,  even  if  we  felt  competent  to  do  so. 
This  is  a  history  of  the  house,  not  of  the  poet  ;  and  although, 
to  properly  write  the  events  which  have  transpired  here,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  sketch  the  lives  of  its  various  distinguished  occu- 
pants, our  work  is  in  no  sense  a  commentary  on  the  excellence 
of  Longfellow's  writings.  And  even  to  draw  aside  the  curtain 
which  has  fallen  over  past  events,  in  and  around  the  house,  is  a 
task  from  which  we  shrink  ;  for  the  reading  public  well-nigh  know 
by  heart  the  life  stories  of  the  Vassall,  Craigie,  and  Longfellow 
families.  What  can  we  say,  then,  that  is  new?  Very  little.  And 
yet  we  cannot  ignore  this  celebrated  house.  Although  it  is 
among  the  youngest  of  those  we  have  included  in  this  collec- 
tion,   it  is,  as   we    have    said,  the    best  known,  and  therefore  must 
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have  its  place.  And  so  we  can  but  endeavor  to  tell  in  new  form 
an  old  story,  trusting  that  the  interest  in  the  subject  shall  over- 
shadow the  defects  in  the  work. 

The  house  is  comparatively  modern,  having  been  erected  in 
1760  by  John  Vassall.  As  the  Vassall  family  have  always  been 
prominent  in  the  history  of  our  State,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
sk<  teh  briefly  the  story  of  their  lives.  The  name  can  be  traced 
hark  to  about  the  year  1500;  the  first  of  any  prominence  being  a 
John  Vassall,  who  equipped  and  commanded  two  ships  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588.  He  died  in  1625,  leaving  a  son 
named  William,  born  August  27,  1592.  William  came  to  America 
during  early  manhood,  and  became  one  of  the  assistants  of  the 
Massachusetts  Colony.  As  he  remained  an  Episcopalian,  he  was 
viewed  with  jealousy  by  the  Puritans.  He  located  in  Scituate  about 
164.0,  where  he  became  proprietor  of  a  large  estate,  which  was 
called  "West  Newland."  After  the  conquest  of  Jamaica,  in  the 
West  Indies,  he  received  a  large  grant  of  land  there.  He  died 
at  Barbadoes  in  1655,  leaving  several  children.  His  wife's  name 
was  Anna  King.  One  of  his  daughters  married  Resolved  White, 
a  brother  of  Peregrine  White,  who  achieved  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  white  child  born  in  Massachusetts. 

William  Vassall  left  a  son  named  John,  who  married  Anne 
Lewis,  and  left  a  son  named  Leonard,  who  was  born  in  Jamaica, 
June  10,  1678.  He  was  called  "  Major,"  was  twice  married,  and 
had  eighteen  children.  He  died  in  Boston,  June  20,  1737.  Two 
of  the  sons  of  "Major"  Leonard  Vassall  were  named  John  and 
Henry.  The  latter  married  Penelope  Royall  of  Medford  in  1742. 
John  was    called    "Colonel."       He    was    born    September  7,    171 3, 


and  married  Elizabeth  Phips,  daughter  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
Spencer  Phips.  He  had  two  children,  who  bore  their  parents' 
names  of  John  and  Elizabeth.  Colonel  Vassall  died  in  Cam- 
bridge, November,  27,  1747,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four 
years. 

It  was  John  Vassall,  the  son  of  the  colonel,  who  built  the 
house  of  which  we  are  writing.  He  was  born  June  12,  1738, 
graduated  at  Harvard,  as  his  father  had  before  him,  and,  January 
12,  1761,  married  Elizabeth  Oliver,  sister  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
Oliver.  Vassall's  sister,  Elizabeth,  had  married  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor Oliver  during  the  preceding  year,  and  lived  at  Elmwood,  which 
is  treated  of  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 

The  estate  which  John  Vassall  purchased  consisted  of  over  a 
hundred  acres.  We  know  but  little  of  the  family  life  of  the  Vas- 
salls  after  the  mansion-house  was  built.  However,  as  Elmwood, 
the  home  of  the  Olivers,  was  near  at  hand,  we  may  be  certain  that, 
with  all  the  wealth  of  the  families,  there  was  no  check  on  their 
good-fellowship  and  hospitality.  They  were  of  that  coterie  of 
Royalists  who  formed  a  little  village  of  their  own,  which  has 
since  been  called  "  Old  Tory  Row  ;"  and  they  included  among  their 
friends  and  co-sympathizers  the  Royall  family  of  Medford,  and 
numerous  wealthy  residents  of  Boston. 

With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1775  this  colony  of  Tories 
was  broken  up  and  dispersed.  John  Vassall  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Boston,  and  afterwards  went  to  England  with  his  family. 
In  1778  he  was  proscribed  and  banished,  and  his  fine  estate  was 
confiscated.  He  died  in  England  in  1797,  his  widow  surviving  him 
ten   years.       His    son    Spencer   became   an   officer  in    the    English 
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Army,  and  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  when  he  fell  before 
Montevideo  in   1806. 

When  John  Vassall  left  his  estate  to  the  mercies  of  his  excited 
fellow-countrymen,  it  is  said  that  he  took  his  family  coat-of-arms 
and  erased  from  it  the  time-honored  motto  :  "  Always  for  my 
country,  often  for  my  king."  The  whole,  or  the  greater  part,  of 
the  Jamaica  property  still  remained  in  the  family ;  so  that  the 
pecuniary  loss,  by  the  confiscation  of  the  Cambridge  property, 
did  not  impoverish  him.  He  was  still  rich,  and  lived  in  good  style 
in  England. 

For  a  short  period  the  mansion  stood  empty.  After  the  gather- 
ing of  the  Provincial  Army  in  June,  1775,  many  of  these  deserted 
houses  were  appropriated  by  the  officers  and  soldiers.  So,  one  fine 
day,  the  "amphibious"  regiment  from  Marblehead,  under  Colonel 
Glover,  marched  in  and  camped  on  the  grounds.  It  is  likely  that 
a  good  many  of  them  occupied  the  house,  and  we  can  imagine  the 
delight  with  which  these  rough-mannered  but  brave  and  sturdy 
patriots  enjoyed  the  luxuries  of  the  wealthy  Royalist.  Their  stay, 
however,  was  not  long;  for,  on  the  arrival  of  Washington,  he  decided 
to  make  the  Vassall  house  his  headquarters,  and  so  the  fishermen 
moved  out. 

In  the  General's  account-book  is  the  following  entry  :  — 

"July  15,  1775.  Paid  for  cleaning  the  House  which  was  provided  for  my 
Quarters,  and  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Marblehead  regiment,  £2  10s 
grf." 

Here  the  great  leader  remained  until  after  the  evacuation  of 
Boston  by  the  British  in  March  of  the  following  year.  Here  the 
generals  of  the  army  met  in  council  of  war.      Here  came  represen- 


tatives from  the  Legislature,  then  sitting  at  Watertown,  to  meet  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  discuss  plans  for  carrying  on  the  arduous 
contest.  Mrs.  Washington  joined  him  a  short  time  after  he  had 
moved  in  ;  and,  despite  the  anxieties  of  those  trying  days,  she  found 
opportunities  to  indulge  in  some  gayeties  and  pleasures,  which 
doubtless  relieved  to  some  extent  the  cares  and  worries  of  her 
husband.  Tradition  tells  us  of  a  "Twelfth  Night"  party  which 
was  given  in  the  drawing-room  on  the  left  of  the  entrance,  and 
we  have  mention  of  other  receptions  graced  by  the  presence  of 
the  General  and  his  wife.  The  lower  room  on  the  right  of  the 
entrance  was  Washington's  dining-room.  It  was  afterward  used 
by  Longfellow  as  a  study.  The  chamber  over  this  room  was  Wash- 
ington's private  apartment.  When  Longfellow  moved  into  the 
house,  this  chamber  was  his  first  study,  the  room  below  having 
been  used  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

That  the  poet  was  far  from  being  insensible  to  the  historic 
associations  of  the  rooms  may  be  inferred  from  his  touching  lines, 
"To  a  Child,"  wherein  he  says  :  — 

"  Once,  ah  once,  within  these  walls, 
One  whom  memory  oft  recalls. 
The  Father  of  his  Country  dwelt. 
And  yonder  meadows,  broad  and  damp, 
The  fires  of  the  besieging  camp 
Encircled  with  a  burning  lit-lt. 
Up  and  down  these  echoing  stairs, 
Heavy  with  the  weight  of  cares, 
Sounded  his  majestic  tread  ; 
Yes,  within  this  very  room. 
Sat  he  in  those  hours  of  gloom. 
Weary  both  in  heart  and  head.'' 
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A  couple  of  good  stories  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  which 
show  that  although  Washington  felt  greatly  troubled  at  this  time, 
he  did  not  allow  his  cares  to  obliterate  all  his  sense  of  the  humor- 
ous. On  one  occasion  an  elderly  woman  had  been  caught  and 
brought  before  General  nitnam,  charged  with  being  a  spy.  Putnam 
considered  the  case  important  enough  to  refer  it  to  the  commander- 
in-chief,  and  came  with  her  to  the  headquarters.  When  she  reached 
the'  gate  she  refused  to  enter.  Persuasion  was  of  no  avail;  and  at 
List,  in  desperation,  the  doughty  hero  of  Bunker  Hill  seized  her  and 
brought  her  up  to  the  house  on  his  back.  The  spectacle  was  too 
much  tor  Washington's  dignity,  and  he  laughed  heartily  at  it. 

At  another  time  several  of  the  generals  were  holding  a  consulta- 
tion at  the  headquarters,  when  the  alarm  was  given  that  the  British 
were  coming.  The  officers,  with  one  accord,  rushed  for  their  equip- 
ments. In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  General  Greene  was  heard 
calling  loudly,  "  My  wig  !  where  is  my  wig  ?  "  General  Lee,  ever 
ready  for  a  bit  of  repartee  or  a  joke,  answered,  "  Behind'  the  look- 
ing-glass,  General."  When  Greene  passed  the  glass  he  saw  his  wig 
<>n  his  head,  and  joined  the  general  laugh  at  his  expense. 

Alter  the  place  was  confiscated,  it  was  purchased  by  Nathaniel 
1  racy  of  Newburyport,  who  numbered  it  among  his  long  list  of 
palatial  estates.  A  more  extended  mention  of  him  will  be  found 
'n  the  chapter  on  the  Spencer-Pierce  house,  Newbury.  Tracy  was 
"lie  of  the  most  brilliant  financiers  that  the  country  had  seen  up  to 
1  it  period;  and  though  his  meteoric  career  was  abruptly  ended  by 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  his  name  is  still  kept  in  memory 
by  the  people  of  Newburyport. 

After   Tracy,    the    next    owner   was  a   Boston   merchant    named 


Russell,  from  whom  the  house  was  purchased#January  i,  1793,  by 
Andrew  Craigie.  The  estate  at  this  time  comprised  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  land,  including  the  hill  on  which  is  located  the 
Harvard  Observatory.  Craigie  acquired  a  fortune  while  acting  in 
the  capacity  of  "apothecary-general"  or  commissary  to  the  Ameri- 
can Army.  Fabulous  stories  have  been  told  of  his  wealth,  and  many 
anecdotes  of  the  eccentricities  of  himself  and  his  wife.  She  was  the 
beautiful  Miss  Shaw  of  Nantucket  ;  and  it  is  said,  before  she  met 
Craigie,  she  had  a  young  sailor  lover,  who  had  gone  to  make  his  for- 
tune on  the  rolling  deep.  He  came  back  only  to  find  that  his  sweet- 
heart had  been  dazzled  by  the  glittering  gold  of  Andrew  Craigie,  and 
had  married  him.  But  she  never  forgot  her  lover  of  her  youth  ;  and 
just  before  her  death,  forty  years  later,  she  burned  a  large  bundle  of 
old  letters  from  the  man  she  had  treated  so  shabbily. 

Like  all  "parvenus,"  Craigie  was  fond  of  displaying  his  riches. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  built  the  western  wing  of  the  house,  with  the 
kitchen  and  other  rooms  ;  and,  as  he  frequently  gave  large  dinner- 
parties, he  enlarged  the  square  north-eastern  room  to  its  present 
dimensions,  and  adorned  it  with  columns.  He  entertained  the 
merchants  of  Boston,  and  as  many  other  notabilities  as  he  could 
persuade  to  dine  with  him.  It  is  said  that  Talleyrand  visited  the 
Craigie  house,  and  had  much  spirited  conversation  in  French  with 
Mrs.  Craigie ;  the  host,  meanwhile,  failing  to  comprehend  a  word 
that  was  spoken.  Tradition  also  speaks  of  a  visit  here  of  the  Duke 
of  Kent,  the  father  of  Queen  Victoria;  and  it  is  whispered  that,  after 
the  departure  of  "His  Grace,"  Mr.  Craigie  bought  the  carriage  and 
horses  he  had  used  while  in  Boston. 

But  Craigie  speculated  too  often,  and  eventually  lost  nearly  all 
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his  money.  The  bridge  from  Boston  to  East  Cambridge,  which 
bears  his  name,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his  impoverishment.  He 
died,  and  left  his  widow  a  life  interest  in  the  Cambridge  property. 
Here  she  lived  for  many  years  with  a  very  small  income,  which  she 
added  to  by  letting  rooms  to  students.  Jared  Sparks  and  Edward 
Everett  were  among  those  who  lived  here  for  short  periods,  both  of 
these  distinguished  men  bringing  their  young  brides  with  them  to 
Mrs.  Craigie's  house. 

As  she  grew  older  she  tired  of  the  care  of  students  ;  and  when 
Longfellow,  in  the  flush  of  young  manhood,  applied  to  her  for 
rooms,  she  declined  to  receive  him.  On  hearing  that  he  was  a 
professor  at  the  university,  however,  she  allowed  him  to  look 
through  the  rooms.  She  showed  him  room  after  room,  describing 
Washington's  connection  with  the  house,  and  ending  his  inspection 
and  approval  of  each  apartment  with  the  abrupt  rejoinder,  "  Oh,  you 
can't  have  that."  So  it  went  all  through  the  house,  until  the  young 
professor  commenced  to  despair  of  securing  a  room,  but  she  at  last 
consented  to  let  him  have  the  south-east  chamber.  The  west  front 
chamber  was  afterward  added  as  his  dining-room. 

He  remained  alone  with  her  in  the  house  for  a  long  period.  At 
one  time,  during  Longfellow's  occupancy,  Worcester,  the  lexicog- 
rapher, had  rooms  here.  The  back  part  of  the  house  was  occu- 
pied by  Mrs.  Craigie's  farmer  and  his  wife.  Longfellow  has  left 
us  an  amusing  description  of  this  woman,  who  took  care  of  the 
rooms  and  supplied  the  meals.     He  says:  — 

"  She  was  a  giantess,  and  very  pious  in  words;  and  when  she  brought  in  my 
breakfast  frequently  stopped  to  exhort  me.  The  exorbitant  rate  at  which  she 
charged   my  board  was  rather  at  variance  with  her  preaching.     Her  name  was  Mir- 


iam ;  and  Felton  called  her  '  Miriam  the  profit-ess.'     Her  husband  was  a  meek  little 
man." 

Longfellow's  most  frequent  visitor  during  the  first  years  of  his 
residence  in  Mrs.  Craigie's  house  was  Cornelius  G.  Felton.  All 
through  his  letters  and  memorandums  the  name  of  Felton  is  of 
frequent  recurrence.  Here  also,  to  visit  the  young  poet,  came 
Sumner  and  Hillard,  Washington  Allston  the  painter,  and  Sparks 
and  Palfrey  the  historians.  In  1842  Charles  Dickens  was  enter- 
tained here  by  Longfellow.  Neither  of  them,  at  that  time,  had  any 
realization  of  their  future  fame,  however  bright  might  have  been 
their  ambitions;  and  the  world  would  give  much,  at  this  time, 
to  be  able  to  reproduce  the  conversation  at  Longfellow's  dining- 
table. 

In  this  upper  chamber  all  his  poems  from  1837  to  1845  were 
written,  as  also  "Hyperion."  One  bright  summer  morning  Long- 
fellow picked  up  a  note  of  invitation,  and  on  the  blank  portion 
hastily  wrote  those  immortal  verses  called  the  "  Psalm  of  Life." 
The  note  is  dated  July  26,   1838. 

He  was  married  July  13,  1843,  to  Miss  Frances  Elizabeth 
Appleton,  daughter  of  Nathan  Appleton,  a  merchant  of  Boston. 
She  was  his  second  wife. 

Shortly  before  this  Mrs.  Craigie  died.  She  was  very  peculiar  in 
her  ways,  and  her  gray  silk  gown  and  white  muslin  turban  have 
been  often  described.  One  of  her  strangest  ideas  was  in  regard  to 
the  canker-worms  which  infested  the  trees  and  did  much  damage. 
She  would  do  nothing  to  harm  them,  and  made  no  effort  to  save  the 
trees.  She  would  even  allow  the  worms  to  crawl  over  her  turban 
when  they  fell  from  the  tree,  and,  when  spoken  to  about   it,  would 
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say,  "Why,  sir,  they  are  our  fellow-worms;  they  have  as  good  a 
right  to  live  as  we  have." 

A  day  or  two  before  her  death  she  said  to  Longfellow,  "  You'll 
never  be  married  again  ;  because  you  see  how  ugly  an  old  woman 
looks  in  bed."  After  her  death  the  place  was  purchased  by  the  poet, 
and  remained  in  his  possession  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Longfellow's  biography  has  been  so  well  written  by  more  able 
pens,  that  we  shall  not  attempt  to  repeat  it.  He  came  of  old  Puri- 
tan stock,  being  a  direct  descendant  of  John  and  Priscilla  Alden  of 
Plymouth.  Another  of  his  ancestors  settled  in  part  of  Newbury, 
now  Byfield,   where  the  old  home  still  stands. 

For  nearly  a  score  of  years  after  the  second  marriage  of  the 
]»>.'t,  life  went  on  in  serene  tranquillity  at  the  beautiful  house  in 
Cambridge,  Children  were  born,  and  the  prattle  of  their  young 
voices  became  sweetest  music  to  the  ears  of  the  loving  parents. 
His  pdL-nis  tell  the  story  of  a  happy  home  much  better  than  we  can 
do.  And  because  of  this  great  love  and  affection  between  the 
members  of  the  family,  the  tragedy  of  July  9,  1861,  came  with 
inme  startling  and   frightful  emphasis. 

(  >n  the  above  date  Mrs.  Longfellow  was  sitting  in  the  library 
with  her  two  little  girls,  sealing  up  packages  containing  some  of 
their  curls,  which  she  had  cut  off,  and  desired  to  preserve  as  memen- 
toes of  their  childhood  days.     A  burning"  match  fell  to  the  floor  and 


caught  her  dress,  made  of  some  light  summer  fabric,  and  before  she 
could  be  rescued,  burned  her  so  badly  that  she  died  on  the  following 
day.  She  was  buried  on  the  13th,  at  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery. 
Her  husband  was  unable  to  attend  the  funeral,  being  confined  to 
his  chamber.  He  had  been  badly  burned  while  trying  to  save 
his  wife. 

Mrs.  Longfellow  was  a  beautiful  woman,  and  some  one  placed 
a  wreath  of  orange  blossoms  on  her  lovely  head.  The  date  of  her 
funeral  was  the  eighteenth  anniversary  of  her  wedding. 

Her  husband  never  recovered  from  the  shock  caused  by  this 
sudden,  great  affliction.  At  one  time,  in  reply  to  a  visitor  who 
expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  "  bear  his  cross  "  with  patience, 
he  said,  "  Bear  the  cross,  yes  ;  but  what  if  one  is  stretched 
upon  it  !  " 

On  the  24th  of  March,  1882,  his  life's  work  ended.  His  burial 
at  Mount  Auburn  is  remembered  by  every  one.  His  children  still 
live  in  the  house  where  the  most  of  his  life  was  spent. 

The  winding  river  Charles  flows  steadily  on  over  in  the  meadows 
at  the  south.  The  street  cars  carry  thousands  of  people  by  the 
house  daily,  and  to  all  the  memory  of  Longfellow  is  sacred.  The 
sweetness  of  his  gentle,  kindly  spirit  has  descended  unto  all  of  us, 
and  his  old  home  shall  be  hallowed  ground  for  us  and  our  children, 
and  our  children's  children. 
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A  charmingly  suggestive  name  greets  us  at  the  heading  of  this 
chapter.  In  these  clays  of  English-imitating  customs,  when  it  is 
fashionable  to  write  one's  surname  with  a  hyphen,  and  to  christen 
beach  cottages  or  any  newly  acquired  property  by  picturesquely 
coined  names,  it  is  refreshing  to  come  upon  such  a  fine  estate, 
situated  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city,  and  within  sight  of  the  chim- 
neys and  steeples  of  a  world's  metropolis,  bearing  a  name  both 
poetical  and  appropriate.  To  the  hearts  of  the  Lowell  family,  who 
have  lived  here  nearly  a  century,  the  name  has  ever  been  dear  ;  and 
in  the  hearts  of  Massachusetts  people  it  has  become  so  associated 
with  the  life  of  a  noble  son  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  the  poet 
and  his  lovely  home  are  mentally  inseparable. 

The  house  is  one  of  a  number,  in  this  neighborhood,  built  before 
the  Revolution,  all  of  which  were  owned  and  occupied  by  wealthy 
and  aristocratic  Loyalists.  Brattle  Street,  on  which  are  located 
the  most  of  these  estates,  thus  acquired  the  cognomen  of  "  Old 
Tory  Row."  The  properties  were  extensive,  some  of  them  com- 
prising in  the  neighborhood  of  a  hundred  acres  ;  and  much  care 
and  labor  and  money  were  expended  in  bringing  the  farms,  for  such 
they  were  in  those  clays,  up  to  a  fine  state  of  cultivation.  Many  of 
the  families  were  related   by  ties  of  blood  and  bonds  of  marriage, 


and  the  social  life  in  Cambridge  before  the  Revolution  was  on  a 
very  high  plane. 

These  properties  have  descended  to  our  generation  practically 
unaltered.  The  farms  have  been  divided  into  house-lots,  and  new 
houses,  built  in  many  instances  in  imitation  of  the  patriarchs  of 
the  street,  have  multiplied  so  rapidly  that  the  locality  is  fast 
becoming  very  populous.  The  good  work  of  the  builders  of  the 
last  century  is  apparent  in  the  excellent  preservation  of  the  old 
houses  ;  and  with  all  the  efforts  of  modern  architects  to  model  after 
the  antique,  the  homes  of  Lowell  and  Longfellow  are  still  much 
better  examples  of  "  colonial  "  architecture  than  any  of  their  more 
youthful  neighbors. 

Elmwood  is  certainly  an  ideal  poet's'  retreat.  It  is  located 
between  the  two  avenues  which  run  from  Cambridge  to  Water- 
town,  the  mansion  house  facing  easterly  on  a  street  connecting 
these  two  arteries  of  travel.  It  is  thus  easy  of  access,  at  the  same 
time  being  sufficiently  removed  from  the  tide  of  human  progress  to 
hear  its  murmur  afar  off,  like  the  dull  rumbling  of  waves  on  a 
distant  shore.  The  proximity  of  the  university,  the  gathering  of 
choice  and  congenial  spirits,  the  stimulating  results  of  close  com- 
panionship and  association  with  the  most  cultivated   minds  in  the 
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country,  helped  to  make  home  attractive  to  Professor  Lowell. 
Added  to  this  the  charm  of  the  place  itself, — -the  tall  pines  whis- 
pering in  the  wind,  the  sturdy  English  elms  and  the  plentitude  of 
other  trees,  the  singing  of  the  birds,  the  pleasant  walks  by  the 
river  and  the  pond, — and  we  shall  easily  understand  the  attach- 
ment of  the  poet  and  his  family  to  the  house  in  "  Old  Tory 
Row." 

The  house  was  built  about  1760,  by  Thomas  Oliver,  a  de- 
scendant from  the  first  Thomas  Oliver  in  this  country,  who  came 
over  from  London  in  the  William  and  Francis  in  1632.  The 
builder  of  Elm  wood  was  born  in  Dorchester,  January  5,  1734,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1753.  He  probably  erected  this  house 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  which  took  place  in  1760.  His  wife 
was  Elizabeth  Vassall,  sister  to  John  Vassall  who  built  the  Long- 
fellow  house.  Thomas  Oliver  has  been  often  confused  with  Andrew 
Oliver,  another  Tory,  who  made  himself  particularly  obnoxious  to 
the  people  by  accepting  the  position  of  distributer  of  stamps 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765.  For  this  he 
was  hanged  in  effigy  between  the  figures  of  Lord  Bute  and  George 
Grenville,  and  obliged  to  promise  that  he  would  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  stamps.  Andrew  Oliver  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
governor  in  1770,  and  died  March  3,  1774.  After  his  death,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Hutchinson,  Thomas  Oliver  was  appointed  to  fill  his 
.  ice 

I  he    two    Olivers,   who    thus  ■became   the   last    two    lieutenant- 
governors  under  the  king,  were  only  distantly  related,  both  having 
ended,  though    by   different   branches,  from   the   first   Thomas. 
1  he  term  of  office  of  the  last  incumbent  was  short  and  decidedly 


stormy,  ending  in  his  enforced  resignation,  less  than  six  montns 
after  his  inauguration. 

The  events  leading  up  to  the  sudden  ending  of  his  official  life 
are  matters  of  State  history,  and  can  hardly  be  entered  on  in  detail 
here.  Thomas  Oliver  stepped  into  a  difficult  place  at  a  critical  time. 
The  people  were  much  incensed  over  repeated  outrages  and  oppres- 
sions, and  were  in  no  mood  to  bear  with  any  further  impositions. 
The  touch  of  the  match  to  the  mine  of  revolution  came  in  the 
seizure  of  the  powder  stored  in  the  powder-house  on  Quarry  11  ill 
in  Somerville.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  soldiers  under  orders 
from  General  Gage,  early  in  the  morning  of  September  1,  1774. 
Word  was  sent  to  all  the  towns  for  miles  around  of  this  menacing 
action  on  the  part  of  the  British  authorities,  and  the  minute-men 
and  the  farmers  swarmed  into  Cambridge  the  next  day  by  the  thou- 
sand. Some  were  armed,  as  no  one  could  foresee  the  outcome  of 
this  uprising.  Gage  intended  to  send  out  troops  to  disperse  the 
multitude,  but  Thomas  Oliver  hastened  to  Boston  and  dissuaded 
his  Excellency  from  such  a  violent  move.  Oliver  hurried  back  to 
his  home,  only  to  find  the  house  surrounded  by  thousands  of 
excited  men. 

Memories  of  the  sacking  of  Governor  Hutchinson's  house  in 
Boston  came  to  his  mind  as  he  saw  his  lawns  trampled  over,  his 
house  besieged,  and  his  family  in  possible  danger.  There  were 
some  firearms  shining  in  the  sun  ;  and  the  perturbed  and  anxious 
official  devoutly  wished  that  his  commission  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  as  he  thought  of  the  wild  tumult  that  might  result  from 
some  careless  or  hasty  action.  So,  when  the  people  presented  a 
paper    for    him    to    sign,    calling    for    his    resignation,    he    willingly 
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acceded  to  their  request,  adding  a  line  at  the  end  to  show  that 
he  acted  under  compulsion.  An  old  file  of  the  Boston  Gazette 
contains  a  copy  of  the  document,  which  was  as  follows:  — 

"Cambridge,  September  2,  1774. 

"  Thomas  Oliver,  being  appointed  by  his  majesty  to  a  seat  at  the  Council 
Board,  upon  and  in  conformity  to  the  late  Act  of  Parliament,  entitled  An  Act 
for  the  better  regulation  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  being  a 
manifest  infringement  of  the  Charier  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people.  I  do 
hereby,  in  conformity  to  the  commands  of  the  body  of  the  County  now  convened, 
most  solemnly  renounce  and  resign  my  seat  at  said  unconstitutional  Board,  and 
hereby  firmly  promise  and  engage,  as  a  man  of  honor  and  a  Christian,  that  I  never 
will  hereafter  upon  any  terms  whatsoever  accept  a  seat  on  said  Board  on  the  present 
novel  and  oppressive  plan  of  government. 

"  My  house  at  Cambridge  being  surrounded  by  about  four  thousand  people,  in 
compliance  with  their  command  I  sign  my  name, 

"Thomas  Oliver." 

The  Boston  Gazette  of  September  12,  1774,  announced  that 
"  Lieut. -Gov.  Oliver  has  removed  his  family  and  goods  from  Cam- 
bridge to  this  town."  Oliver  remained  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  guns  until  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  a  year  and  a  half 
later.  He  then,  with  his  family,  embarked  for  Halifax,  subsequently 
going  to  England,  where  he  died,  at  Bristol,  November  29,  1815. 

During  the  siege  of  Boston,  the  house  was  used  as  an  army 
hospital ;  and  a  receiving-tomb  may  still  be  seen  behind  the  house, 
wherein  were  deposited  the  remains  of  the  dead  while  awaiting  the 
claims  of  relatives.  Some  of  the  officers  captured  with  Burgoyne 
were  quartered  in  this  vicinity  ;  and  Madame  Riedesel,  wife  of  the 
general,  describes  the  locality  in  a  letter,  written  from  the  Lech- 
mere  House,  at  the  corner  of  Brattle  and  Sparks  Streets,  — ■ 


"Never  had  I  chanced  upon  such  an  agreeable  situation.  Seven  families. 
who  were  connected  with  each  other,  partly  by  the  ties  of  relationship  and  partly 
by  affection,  had  here  farms,  gardens,  and  magnificent  houses,  and  not  far  off 
plantations  of  fruit.  The  owners  of  these  were  in  the  habit  of  daily  meeting  each 
other  in  the  afternoons,  now  at  the  house  of  one,  and  now  at  another,  and  making 
themselves  merry  with  music  and  the  dance  —  living  in  prosperity,  united  and 
happy,  until,  alas  !  this  ruinous  war  severed  them,  and  left  all  their  houses  deso- 
late, except  two,  the  proprietors  of  which  were  also  soon  obliged  to  flee." 

The  estate  was  seized  for  public  use,  and  leased  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence  of  the  town  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
on  November  24,  1779,  was  sold  to  Andrew  Cabot  of  Salem.  The 
deed,  which  was  from  the  State  Committee,  acting  under  the  Con- 
fiscation Law,  mentions  the  homestead,  thirty-four  acres,  with  a 
boundary  on  Fresh  Pond ;  a  piece  of  upland  east  of  the  home- 
stead, seven  and  three-quarters  acres  ;  two  pieces  of  salt  marsh 
south  of  the  Charles  River,  of  three  and  one-half  acres  each  ;  salt 
marsh  north  of  the  river,  two  and  a  half  acres  ;  and  another  piece  of 
upland  bordering  on  Fresh  Pond,  of  thirty-three  and  three-quarters 
acres. 

Cabot  also  bought  the  Richard  Lechmere  estate  adjoining,  a 
very  large  property,  and  later  bought  other  pieces  of  land  in  the 
vicinity.  He  sold  portions  of  his  land  to  his  brother  John,  also 
of  Salem,  and  May  7,  1787,  sold  the  homestead,  and  all  the  land 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Oliver,  to  Elbridge  Gerry  of  Marble- 
head. 

Gerry's  record  as  a  patriot  and  politician  is  well  known.  He  was 
a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  among  the  fore- 
most of  those  who,  by  their  bravery  and  statesmanship,  founded  the 
Republic.      He  filled  many  offices  of    public  trust  acceptably.     He 
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was  elected  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1810,  and  served  two 
terms.  In  1812  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
which  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  Washington, 
November  23,  1814.  He  married  Ann,  daughter  of  Charles  Thom- 
son, secretary  of  Congress.  His  wife,  with  three  sons  and  six 
daughters,  survived  him. 

Elbridge  Gerry  died  insolvent,  and  left  no  will.  Eliza  Gerry  was 
appointed  administratrix  of  the  estate.  An  inventory  of  the  prop- 
erty showed  personal  property  of  the  value  of  $2,012.97,  and  real 
estate  worth  $29,585.00.  Of  the  latter  amount,  the  "Mansion 
house,  with  barn  and  out-houses,  with  the  homestead  lot,  containing 
nine  acres,  bounded  northerly  by  a  new  road  leading  to  Watertown, 
westerly  on  Seth  Hastings'  land,  southerly  and  easterly  by  the  old 
County  Road,"  was  valued  at  $6,500.00. 

The  "widow's  third"  included  the  "homestead  lot"  and  the 
"mansion  house,"  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  personal  property.  The 
valuation  would  seem  to  have  been  placed  too  high,  as  the  following 
record  shows  :  — 

January  19,  1 8 1 8.  Ann  Gerry  of  Boston,  for  $3100.00  paid  by  Charles  Lowell 
ol  Boston,  sold  "  a  lot  of  land  ...  in  Cambridge  .  .  .  formerly  the  residence  of 
Elbridge  Gerry,  Esq..  and  commonly  called  the  mansion  house  lot  with  the  dwell- 
ing house,  barns  etc.  .  .  .  the  said  lot  being  the  premises  set  off  to  me,  the  said 
Ann,  for  my  dower  in  the  estate  of  said  Elbridge." 

From  that  time  the  place  has  remained  in  the  Lowell  family. 
Hither  came  the  Rev.  Charles  Lowell  with  his  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren to  live  ;  and  in  this  house,  a  year  later,  February  22,  1819,  was 
horn  his  youngest  and  most  distinguished  child,  James  Russell 
Lowell. 


The  Lowells  are  descendants  of  Percival  Lowell  of  Bristol, 
England,  who  settled  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  in  1639.  ^  >s  a  strange 
coincidence  that  the  first  occupant  of  Elmwood  should  have  been 
driven  to  exile  himself  until  his  death  in  the  same  city  in  Eng- 
land from  which  emigrated  the  ancestor  of  the  last  dwellers  in  his 
house.  The  Lowell  family  has  always  been  a  distinguished  one  in 
many  different  ways.  Francis  Cabot  Lowell  ( 1775-18 17)  was  one  of 
the  first  to  realize  that  the  future  greatness  of  New  England  was 
to  come  from  her  manufactures  ;  and  the  city  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  was 
named  in  his  honor.  John  Lowell  (1743- 1802),  an  eminent  judge, 
was  the  author  of  the  section  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  by  which  slavery 
was  abolished  in  this  State.  John  Lowell  junior  (1799-1836)  was 
the  founder  of  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  one  of  the  city's  most 
highly  prized  educational  factors. 

Rev.  Charles  Lowell  was  born  in  1782,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1800.  He  became  pastor  of  the  West  Church  in  Boston,  January 
1,  1806,  and  for  more  than  half  a  century  continued  to  preach  from 
this  pulpit.  Although  the  society  numbered  among  its  members 
some  of  the  wealthiest  families  of  Boston  at  that  time,  Dr.  Lowell 
found  in  the  neighborhood  a  large  population  of  the  poorer  classes; 
and  in  his  ministry  he  was  successful  in  reaching  the  hearts  of  many 
who  were  unaccustomed  to  anything  but  the  lowest  and  most  vicious 
habits  and  surroundings. 

Dr.  Lowell  labored  so  hard  in  his  new  field  that  his  health  be- 
came a  matter  of  serious  concern  ;  and  as  he  had  been  made  a  pro- 
fessor of  Harvard  College  in  18 10,  he  found  the  retirement  of 
Elmwood  most  beneficial  and  agreeable.  His  children  grew  up, 
receiving    the    best    education    which    the    country    afforded.      The 
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eldest,  Charles,  died  in  Washington,  D.C.,  about  1870.  He  was 
the  father  of  two  brilliant  young  soldiers,  Colonel  Charles  Russell 
Lowell  and  Lieutenant  James  Jackson  Lowell,  both  of  whom  laid 
down  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  Union. 

The  second  son  of  Rev.  Charles  Lowell  was  Robert  Traill 
Spence  Lowell,  who  became  an  eminent  author,  poet,  and  preacher. 
Mary  Lowell,  born  in  1S10,  was  Dr.  Lowell's  third  child.  She 
became  Mrs.  Putnam  ;  and  her  only  son,  Captain  William  Lowell 
Putnam,  was  killed  at  Ball's  Bluff.  She  also  was  the  author  of 
several  important  works.  Rebecca,  the  fourth  child  of  Dr.  Lowell, 
died  in  middle  age,  unmarried. 

We  have  not  sufficient  space,  within  the  limits  of  this  short 
article,  for  any  comprehensive  review  of  the  life  of  James  Russell 
Lowell.  We  can  but  touch  on  the  most  important  events  in  his 
life,  connected  with  this  house.  His  biography  has  been  written 
by  those  who,  by  personal  acquaintance  and  friendship,  are  best 
qualified  for  the  work  ;  and  in  our  sketch  of  his  home,  we 
simply  wish  to  mention  such  episodes  as  will  best  bring  to  the 
reader  a  realization  of  its  intimate  connection  and  influence  on 
his  life. 

Graduating  from  Harvard  in  1838,  our  poet  took  to  the  .study 
of  law;  for  he  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Miss  Maria  White  of 
Watertown,  and  money  must  be  provided  to  enable  them  to  set 
up  housekeeping.  He  took  a  course  in  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
and  opened  an  office  at  10  Court  Street,  Boston,  in  1840.  But  his 
efforts  toward  a  judicial  life  brought  forth  but  little  result  save  the 
production  of  an  amusing  sketch  entitled,  "My  First  Client,"  pub- 
lished   in    the   Boston    Miscellany  of    1842.       His   mind    constantly 


turned  to  the  green  fields  and  sweet  pastures  of  the  country.  In 
1841  he  published  his  first  volume  of  poetry,  under  the  title  of  "A 
Year's  Life."  Soon  after  he  became  the  editor  of  the  Pioneer,  a 
magazine  which  survived  but  three  issues,  being  altogether  too  far 
above  the  average  people  in  the  quality  of  its  literary  offerings. 

On  December  26,  1844,  he  was  married  to  Miss  White.  She 
was  very  beautiful,  although  somewhat  delicate  in  physique,  and 
of  rare  sweetness  of  character  and  strength  of  mind.  She  was 
gifted  with  a  poetic  mind  as  well,  and  some  of  her  writings  show 
much  talent  and  deep  insight   into  the  spiritual  side  of  life. 

Although  Longfellow  was  thirteen  years  the  senior  of  Lowell, 
they  were  always  close  friends.  One  may  trace  many  singular 
parallels  in  their  lives.  Each  lived  in  the  deserted  house  of  a  Tory. 
The  builders  of  these  two  houses  exchanged  sisters,  if  one  might 
speak  of  it  in  that  way  ;  Thomas  Oliver  marrying  Elizabeth  Vassall, 
and  John  Vassall  taking  to  wife  the  sister  of  his  brother-in-law. 
This  led  to  much  visiting  between  the  two  houses,  which  was 
kept  up  by  the  Lowell  and  Longfellow  families  a  century  later. 
Both  houses  were  concerned  in  Revolutionary  history,  and  both 
estates  were  confiscated. 

In  October,  1853,  Mrs.  Lowell  died,  leaving  one  daughter,  now 
Mrs.  Edward  Burnett.  On  the  day  of  her  death  a  child  was  born 
to  Longfellow,  and  from  the  depths  of  his  sympathetic  heart  the 
poem  of  "  The  Two  Angels  "  gushed  forth. 

"  'Twas  at  thy  door,  O  friend  !  and  not  at  mine. 
The  angel  with  the  amaranthine  wreath. 
Pausing,  descended,  and  with  voice  divine 

Whispered  a  word  that  had  a  sound  like  Death. 
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Then  fell  upon  the  house  a  sudden  gloom, 

A  shadow  on  those  features  fair  and  thin  ; 
And  softly,  from  that  hushed  and  darkened  room. 

Two  angels  issued,  where  but  one  went  in." 

In  the  summer  of  1854  Longfellow  resigned  his  position  as 
professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Harvard,  and  Lowell  was  appointed  in 
his  place.  In  1S57  he  married  Miss  Frances  Dunlap  of  Portland, 
who  had  charge  of  the  education  of  his  daughter  while  he  was 
abroad.  In  November  of  the  same  year  The  Atlantic  Monthly  was 
started,  with  Lowell  as  editor-in-chief.  This  position  he  retained 
until    1862,   when   be  was   succeeded  by  Mr.  Fields. 

In  1 86 1  Rev.  Charles  Lowell  died,  after  a  long  and  useful  life  of 
nearly  fourscore  years.  During  his  father's  life  the  poet  occupied 
the  smith  front  room  in  the  upper  story  as  a  study.  After  Dr. 
Lowell's  death  the  libraries  were  consolidated  in  two  connecting 
rooms  on  the  first  floor,  at  the  left  of  the  entrance. 

The  later  life  and  recent  death  of  James  Russell  Lowell  are 
familiar  to  every  one.  His  grave  in  Mount  Auburn  is  almost 
within  sight  of  the  house  where  he  was  born,  and  where  he  always 
made  his  home.     The  house  is  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Burnett. 

1  he  house  is  about   square,  and  stands  some  distance  back  from 

street,     It    is   painted   yellow,  with   white   trimmings   and   dark 

linds.     A  white  balustrade  runs  around  the  edge  of  the  roof.     The 

enor  is  stored  with  treasures  and   keepsakes  of  priceless  value, 
ief  among  which  are,  naturally,   the  great    store  of   books.     The 

lens  around  the  house  are  singularly  beautiful,  being  largely  in  a 
natural  state,  although  kept  up  with  assiduous  care.      One  feels  none 

'  "'  primness  and  stiffness  of  an  artificial  garden,  but  rather  the 


graceful  ease  of  nature  directed  by  the  art  of  man.  At  the  south 
the  land  descends  by  a  series  of  gently  sloping  terraces  to  a  level 
with  the  road.  The  grounds  are  enclosed  by  a  fence  nearly  all 
around,  part  of  which  is  solid  boarding,  and  part  picket.  A  rough 
stone  wall  takes  the  place  of  a  fence  for  a  short  distance  at  the 
back.  Over  much  of  the  fence  and  wall  the  lilacs  thickly  cluster, 
forming  a  perfect  hedge  around  a  large  part  of  the  estate. 

Pine-trees  are  the  most  numerous,  their  tall,  straight  trunks 
pointing  a  long  finger  toward  the  heaven  above.  The  shady  elms, 
the  spreading  willows  and  oaks,  the  leafy  maples  and  chestnuts,  are 
also  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  fruit-trees  of  different  kinds.  Elmwood 
has  always  been  celebrated  for  the  number  and  variety  of  birds 
which  make  their  homes  there.  The  poetry  of  Lowell  is  note- 
worthy for  its  frequent  reference  to  the  birds,  and  as  indicating  his 
love  for  them,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  their  habits  and  songs. 
Whether  he  refers  to  — 


or  to  the  — 


The  bluebird  shifting  his  light  load  of  song 
From  post  to  post,  along  the  cheerless  fence  ;  " 

"  Blind  nestlings,  unafraid, 
Stretch  up  wide-mouthed  to  every  shade 
By  which  their  downy  dream  is  stirred, 
Taking  it  for  the  mother-bird  ;  " 


or  this  realistic  description  of  a  winter  scene, — 

"  I  stood  and  watched  by  the  window 
The  noiseless  work  of  the  sky, 
And  the  sudden  flurries  of  snowbirds, 
Like  brown  leaves  whirling  by  ;  " 
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we  feel  that  his  song  comes  as  truly  from  the  heart  as  that  of  the 
innocent  songster  on  the  tree. 
Longfellow  has  also  mentioned 

"  The  cry  of  the  herons  winging  their  way 
O'er  the  poet's  house  in  the  Elmwood  thickets." 

And  as  we  walk  around  the  Elmwood  grounds,  with  a  last  look 
at  the  square  and  stately  yellow  house  among  the  green  of  the  can- 
opied foliage,  we  can  fully  appreciate  the  love  of  the  poet  for  his 
home,  and  can  realize  his  feeling  as  he  says  : 

"  Kindlier  to  me  the  place  of  birtli 

That  first  my  tottering  footsteps  trod  ; 
There  may  be  fairer  spots  of  earth, 


But  all  their  glories  are  not  worth 
The  virtue  in  the  native  sod." 

A  few  lines  by  Emerson  may  help  us  to  understand  how  much 
benefit  a  poet  of  Nature  may  derive  from  the  companionship  of  the 
trees  and  the  birds  :  — 

"  The  gods  talk  in  the  breatli  of  the  woods, 
They  talk  in  the  Shaker  pine. 
And  fill  the  long  reach  of  the  old  seashore 
With  dialogue  divine  ; 
And  the  poet  who  overhears 
Some  random  word  they  say, 
Is  the  fated  man  of  men 
Whom  the  ages  must  obey." 
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LEXINGTON. 


It  is  a  pleasant  drive  of  half  a  dozen  miles  from  Cambridge  to 
Lexington.  The  country  is  fertile  and  luxuriant  ;  and  the  rich  soil 
produces  a  large  amount  of  garden  produce,  which  finds  a  ready 
market  in  the  neighboring  metropolis.  The  road  from  North 
Cambridge  is  the  same  which  the  British  troops  marched  over 
on  that  memorable  spring  morning  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  the  landscape  had  no 
attractions  for  them  that  day.  We  may  admire  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  stone  walls  which  line  the  road,  but  the  soldiers  had 
eyes  only  for  the  ever  increasing  number  of  shining  rifle-barrels 
which  pointed  at  them  so  menacingly.  The  road  which  is  so  invit- 
ing to-day  was  then  the  scene  of  one  of  the  fiercest  battles  which 
ever  took  place  in  the  State. 

We  always  want  to  repeat  the  story  of  that  fight.  The  very  act 
issing  over  the  road,  and  reading  from  the  numerous  tablets  the 
story  of  the  day  is  inspiring.  We  wish  that  every  school-child  in 
Massachusetts  might  learn  the  lesson  of  patriotism  which  the  sight 
of  these  places  conveys.  Yet  so  many  accounts  have  been  written, 
and  so  completely  has  the  ground  been  covered,  that  further  repeti- 
tion seems  unnecessary.      Let    us   go   along  to   the  old    Lexington 

sonage,  where  we  may  find  recollections  of  war  and  peaceful 
benedictions  mingled  in  the  misty  confusion  of  the  past. 


Turning  off  to  the  right  at  Lexington  Common,  we  proceed 
along  the  Bedford  road  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  we  reach  the 
object  of  our  search.  It  is  a  modest,  unobtrusive  structure,  and, 
save  the  tablet  on  the  side,  bears  no  indications  of  the  celebrity  to 
which  it  has  attained.     The  tablet  tells  us  the  following  story  :  — 

Built,   1698.     Enlarged,   1734. 

residence  of 

REV.    JOHN    HANCOCK,    55   YEARS, 

&    OF    HIS    SUCCESSOR, 

REV.   JONAS   CLARK,    50    YEARS. 

Here  Samuel  Adams  &  John  Hancock  were  Sleeping 

When  aroused  by  Paul  Revere 

April   19.   1775. 

Above  this  a  sign,  "  Private  Property,"  told  an  eloquent  story  of 
the  importunities  of  curiosity-seekers.  One  can  hardly  blame  those 
who  live  in  historic  houses  for  their  desire  for  some  portion  of  priv- 
acy in  their  daily  lives.  In  a  certain  sense  the  people  have  a  right 
to  see  these  houses  which  are  so  intimately  associated  with  the  lives 
of  distinguished  men,  yet  the  thoughtlessness  or  "vandalism"  of 
the  public  has  often  resulted  in  closing  many  doors  to  appreciative 
strangers. 

The   house    represents    two    periods    in    colonial    and    provincial 
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history.  The  back  part  was  built  when  the  town  was  an  outlying 
village  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Indians  were  still  troublesome  on  the 
frontier;  the  front  was  added  during  the  period  of  the  most  rapid 
growth  in  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  Province,  that  develop- 
ment which  caused  the  jealousy  of  the  mother  country. 

No  name  in  Massachusetts  is  better  known  than  that  of  John 
Hancock,  the  ardent  young  patriot,  who  threw  himself  heart  and  hand 
into  the  cause  of  liberty.  It  was  the  grandfather  of  this  man,  the 
Rev.  John  Hancock,  second  minister  of  Lexington,  who  built  this 
house.  He  was  the  sixth  among  thirteen  children  of  Nathaniel  and 
Mary  (Prentiss)  Hancock,  and  was  born  in  December,  167 1.  Grad- 
uating from  Harvard  in  1689,  Mr.  Hancock  was  called  to  the  Lex- 
ington pulpit  in  1698.  He  had  first  lived  in  that  part  of  Cambridge 
which  is  now  Newton. 

Mr.  Hancock  married  Elizabeth  Clark,  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  ' 
Clark  of  Chelmsford.     This  Clark   family  had  no  connection  with 
that  of  Rev.  Jonas  Clarke,  Mr.  Hancock's  successor. 

In  the  church  record  kept  by  Mr.  Hancock  is  the  following  entry: 
"October  16,  1698.  I  was  received  into  full  communion  with  the 
church  of  Christ  in  this  place  [Lexington]  by  virtue  of  a  letter  of 
dismission  from  the  church  of  Christ  in  Newtowne."  He  was 
ordained  pastor  November  2,  1698.  He  was  given  £80  as  a  settle- 
ment, and  a  salary  of  £56  a  year,  to  which  was  added  the  receipts 
from  a  special  contribution  taken  up  every  three  months.  In  1700 
this  was  increased  to  .£60  annually,  with  the  quarterly  contribu- 
tions. He  was  also  allowed  to  take  timber  from  the  parish  land, 
for  the  purpose  of  repairing  his  buildings  and  fences,  and  was  given 
in  addition  sufficient  wood  for  fires. 


That  part  of  the  house  which  was  built  for  Mr.  Hancock  was  a 
small,  low-studded  cottage,  with  a  gambrel  roof,  from  which  pro- 
jected the  gabled  dormer  windows  of  the  chambers.  The  door 
opens  directly  into  the  main  living-room,  which  then  served  as 
kitchen,  dining-room,  and  parlor.  At  the  back  is  another  room, 
which  still  retains  the  narrow  windows,  small  panes,  and  inside 
shutters.  This  was  the  pastor's  study,  and  these  two  rooms  com- 
prised the  whole  of  the  ground  floor.  A  very  quaint  staircase 
ascends  from  the  main  room,  a  curious  innovation  in  the  manner 
of  housebuilding  of  the  times. 

The  children  of  Rev.  John  Hancock  were  John,  born  June  1, 
1702;  Thomas,  born  July  13,  1703;  Elizabeth,  born  February  5, 
1705,  and  baptized  the  day  of  her  birth  ;  Ebenezer,  born  December 
7,  1710;  and  Lucy,  born  April  20,  171 3.  All  of  the  children  grew 
up  ;  and  the  little  house  must  have  been  crowded,  with  one  room 
set  apart  for  the  study,  and  all  domestic  arrangements  confined  to 
the  living-room. 

John,  the  eldest  son,  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1 719.  He  was 
ordained  minister  at  Braintree  in  1728,  and  died  May  7,  1744.  Al- 
though taken  away  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  became  distinguished 
in  his  profession  for  his  learning  and  piety.  He  married  Mary  H., 
widow  of  Samuel  Thaxter  of  Braintree  ;  and  his  eldest  son,  John, 
born  January  23,  1737,  was  the  distinguished  patriot  of  the  Rev- 
olution. 

Thomas,  the  second  son  of  Rev.  John  Hancock  of  Lexington, 
became  a  merchant  in  Boston.  Being  eminently  successful,  he  ac- 
cumulated a  fortune.  About  the  year  1740  he  built  on  the  large 
addition  to  his  father's  house  which  forms  the  main  structure  to- 
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clay.  He  also  built  the  celebrated  "  Hancock  "  house,  which  stood 
on  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  until  thirty  years  ago.  He  died  without 
children  in  1764,  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  his  nephew 
John,  the  son  of  his  brother  John  of  Braintree.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  considered  the  richest  man  in  Boston. 

Elizabeth,  the  pastor's  third  child,  married  Rev.  Jonathan  Bow- 
man of  Dorchester. 

Ebenezer,  the  fourth  child,  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1728. 
As  the  duties  of  his  father's  parish  increased  with  the  growth  of 
the  town,  it  was  decided  to  give  him  an  assistant.  Ebenezer  had 
grown  up  among  the  people,  knew  them  and  their  needs  thoroughly, 
and  was  much  esteemed  by  everyone.  He  was  called  to  assist  his 
father,  being  settled  early  in  1734.  After  six  years  labor  he  died, 
mourned  and  regretted  by  the  whole  parish. 

Lucy,  the  pastor's  youngest  child,  married  Rev.  Nicholas  Bowes  of 
Bedford.     Her  daughter  Lucy  became  the  wife  of  Rev.  Jonas  Clarke. 

We  shall  notice  from  a  glance  over  this  family  record,  that 
John  Hancock,  himself  a  minister,  married  a  minister's  daughter, 
two  sons  who  became  ministers,  had  two  daughters  who  mar- 
ried ministers,  and  had  a  granddaughter  who  married  the  minister 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  Lexington  pulpit. 

Mr.  Hancock,  from  his  long  service  in  the  Lexington  church,  his 

influence  over  and  direction  of  affairs,  both  temporal  and  spiritual, 

and  his  exertions  and  assistance  in  establishing  churches  and  install- 

ng  pastors,  became  known  as  "Bishop."     Many  stories  are  told  of 

e  reliance  which  his  parishioners  placed  in  his  advice,  and  of  the 

ustice  and  impartiality  of  his  decisions  in  disputes  which  he  was 

ed  upon  to  settle.     He  died  December  5,  1752. 


At  a  town  meeting  held  two  days  later,  it  was  voted  to  pay 
"Two  hundred  pounds,  old  tenor,  for  a  decent  burial  of  our  Reverend 
and  Beloved  Pastor,  Mr.  John  Hancock."  A  committee  was  chosen 
"  to  go  down  and  provide  things  for  said  funeral."  This  committee 
afterward  presented  a  bill  of  .£219,  which  was  readily  allowed. 
Among  the  items  was  the  following:  "Granted,  an  order  to  pay 
Mr.  Jacob  Hurd  £4  01s.  oie/.,  it  being  in  full  for  six  rings  for  ye 
bearers  of  our  Reverend  and  Beloved  Pastor,  Mr.  John  Hancock." 

The  body  of  Mr.  Hancock  was  placed  in  the  family  tomb,  in  the 
Lexington  cemetery,  by  the  side  of  his  son  Ebenezer.  Here,  also, 
his  wife  was  laid  to  rest  in  1760,  and  in  later  years  the  bodies  of 
Rev.  Jonas  Clarke  and  his  family  were  placed  in  the  same  tomb. 

During  the  next  three  years  the  Lexington  pulpit  was  supplied 
by  a  number  of  ministers  in  turn,  the  parish  finally  sending  a  call 
to  Rev.  Jonas  Clarke.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Hugh  Clarke,  who 
settled  in  Waltbam  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Jonas  was  a  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Bowen)  Clarke,  and  was  born 
December  14,  1730.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1752,  and  married 
Lucy  Bowes,  the  granddaughter  of  Rev.  John  Hancock.  Mr.  Clarke 
was  ordained  in  Lexington,  November  5,  1755.  He  was  given  ^"133 
as  a  settlement,  and  a  salary  of  ^"80  a  year,  with  the  addition  of 
twenty  cords  of  wood. 

After  the  long  and  faithful  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Hancock,  it 
was  expected  that  the  work  of  his  young  successor  would  fail  of 
appreciation  ;  but  Mr.  Clarke  was  earnest,  sincere,  and  devoted,  and 
he  soon  reached  the  hearts  of  his  people.  The  increasing  diffi- 
culties with  England  enlisted  the  pastors  as  well  as  the  people  in 
the  cause  of   resistance  to  tyranny,  and  Mr.  Clarke  was  one  who 
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never  feared  to  lift  his  voice  against  public  or  private  wrongs. 
It  was  his  championship  of  the  cause  which  brought  him  into 
such  close  friendship  with  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution.  Young 
John  Hancock,  being  a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  was  a  frequent 
visitor,  as  he  had  been  during  his  boyhood  days  when  his  grand- 
father lived  in  the  house. 

And,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  record  of  the  lives  of  two  faithful 
ministers  which  has  brought  this  house  into  world-wide  fame.  It  is 
the  sharp  cry  of  Paul  Revere  which  has  gone  sounding  down 
through  the  years,  and  still  echoes  in  our  ears  as  we  come  up 
to  the  house.  Where  are  the  kind  words  of  counsel,  the  cheerful 
voice  of  welcome,  the  tender  sympathy  of  the  two  beloved  pastors  ? 
Gone  !  and  we  only  hear 

"  A  cry  of  defiance,  and  not  of  fear, 

A  voice  in  the  darkness,  a  knock  at  the  door, 
And  a  word  that  shall  echo  for  evermore!" 

After  the  meeting  of  the  "Committee  of  Safety  and  Supplies" 
at  the  "Black  Horse"  Tavern  in  Arlington,  on  the  night  of  April 
1 8,  1774,  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams  proceeded  to  the 
parsonage  at  Lexington,  to  spend  the  night.  Gerry,  Orne,  and 
Lee  remained  at  the  tavern  over  night,  and  narrowly  escaped 
capture  in  the  morning.  During  the  evening  Gerry  noticed  a 
number  of  British  officers  pass  up  the  road  toward  Lexington, 
and  immediately  despatched  a  messenger  to  warn  them  of  possible 
danger.  In  consequence  of  this  warning  a  guard  was  placed  around 
the  house,  under  the  command  of  Sergeant  William  Munroe. 

The  room  at  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  still  pointed  out  as  the 
room  where  the  two  distinguished  patriots  were  sleeping.      Shortly 


after  midnight  Paul  Revere  came  riding  swiftly  up  to  the  house, 
and  was  stopped  by  Sergeant  Munroe.  "  Don't  make  so  much 
noise!"  cried  the  sergeant,  "you'll  wake  up  Mr.  Hancock  and 
Mr.  Adams."  Revere's  reply  has  become  a  matter  of  history. 
"  Noise !  "  he  shouted,  "  you'll  have  noise  enough  before  long ! 
The  regulars  are  coming  out  !  " 

Mr.  Clarke  was  awakened  by  the  clamor,  and  opened  the  window 
to  ascertain  the  trouble.  Revere  wanted  to  come  in,  but  Mr.  Clarke 
told  him  that  he  did  not  let  any  one  into  his  house  at  that  hour 
in  the  night.  By  this  time  Hancock  was  also  awake,  and,  recog- 
nizing the  messenger's  voice,  bade  him  come  in.  "We  are  not 
afraid  of  you,  Revere  !  "  he  called  out.  So  the  sturdy  messenger 
went  in  and  waited  until  he  was  joined  by  William  Dawes,  another 
messenger  sent  by  Warren  by  way  of  Roxbury.  Together  the 
two  journeyed  on  toward  Concord.  They  soon  met  Dr.  Prescott, 
a  young  man  who  was  returning  from  a  visit  to  his  sweetheart  in 
Concord.  He  volunteered  to  help  them.  They  had  gone  but  a 
short  distance  when  they  met  one  of  the  squads  of  British  officers 
sent  out  by  General  Gage  to  patrol  the  road.  Revere  and  Dawes 
were  captured;  but  Prescott  escaped  by  jumping  his  horse  over  a 
wall,  and  gave  the  alarm  in  Concord.  In  view  of  these  facts 
Longfellow's  poetic  description  of  Paul  Revere  riding  over  the 
bridge  into  Concord  loses  much  of  its  attraction  for  us. 

After  his  release  by  the  officers,  who  turned  their  prisoners 
loose  at  the  sound  of  distant  firing,  Revere  returned  to  Mr.  Clarke's 
house  and  assisted  in  removing  some  of  the  valuables.  Hancock 
desired  to  join  in  the  battle,  but  was  dissuaded  by  Adams  and  the 
ladies  of  the  house.     The  beautiful  and  vivacious  Dorothv  Quincy, 
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the  promised  wife  of  Hancock,  was  a  guest  in  the  parsonage  at 
this  time,  which  probably  accounts  for  the  desire  of  Hancock  to 
separate  from  his  companions  at  the  "  Black  Horse,"  and  to  pass 
the  night  at  Mr.  Clarke's. 

The  patriots,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Clarke  and  Miss  Ouincy,  first 
retired  to  a  wooded  hill  southeast  of  the  house,  where  they  remained 
until  after  the  slaughter  on  the  "Green."  It  was  while  here  that 
Adams  made  the  remark,  "It  is  a  fine  day."  —  "Very  pleasant," 
answered  one  of  the  party,  supposing  that  he  referred  to  the  bright 
weather.  "I  mean,"  said  the  far-seeing  statesman,  "that  this  day 
is  a  glorious  day  for  America."  His  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  a 
thousand  times  better  than  even  he  would  have  considered  possible. 
Alter  the  battle  the  party  were  conducted  to  the  parsonage  in 
Burlington.  Here  an  elaborate  dinner  was  prepared  for  them  ;  but 
on  a  fresh  alarm  they  hastily  retreated  to  Amos  Wyman's,  in 
Billerica,  leaving  the  repast  untasted. 

Mr.  Clarke  was  a  witness  of  the  battle,  and  it  is  said  that  some 
of  the  wounded  were  brought  to  the  parsonage  for  treatment. 
1  >r.  Fiske,  who  attended  the  sufferers  that  day,  lived  near  by,  and 
both  houses  were  for  the  time  army  hospitals. 

( In  the  first  anniversary  of  the  day,  Mr.  Clarke  preached  a 
memorial  sermon,  which  has   been  printed.      Appended  to  it  is  an 

ount  of  the  battle,  which,  with  other  similar  statements  of  Lex- 
ington people,  has  nearly  caused  civil  war  between  this  and  the 
neighboring  town  of  Concord.  Yet,  although  the  partisans  of 
ich  strenuously  assert  the  claims  of  their  respective  towns  to 
the  greatest  honor  of  the  day,  the  public  has  united  in  the  opinion 
that  where  each  did  so  much  the  "honors  are  easy." 


Mrs.  Clarke  died  April  27,  1789,  the  pastor  following,  November 
15,  1S05.  Thus,  we  see  that  the  church,  except  during  the  three 
years  after  Mr.  Hancock's  death,  had  but  two  pastors  for  a  period 
covering  one  hundred  and  seven  years.  Thirteen  children  were 
born  to  the  Clarkes,  of  whom  twelve  lived  to  maturity.  Manv  of 
them  became  prominent  in  their  respective  labors,  and  have  left 
numerous  descendants  to  honor  the  family  name. 

Two  of  Mr.  Clarke's  unmarried  daughters  continued  to  live 
at  the  old  homestead  until  death  carried  them  both  away  in  the 
same  year.  Elizabeth  and  Sarah  they  were  christened,  but  the 
townspeople  knew  them  as  "Betty"  and  "Sally."  They  had 
the  usual  eccentricities  of  maiden  ladies,  keeping  a  houseful  of 
cats,  besides  a  couple  of  hives  of  bees  in  the  garret.  One  of 
the  neighbors  told  me  he  had  seen  the  cows  go  in  one  door  and 
out  the  other,  and  he  spoke  particularly  of  the  trouble  he  had 
in  removing  the  bees  after  the  death  of  the  sisters.  "  Betty " 
and  "  Sally  "  were  both  members  of  the  Lexington  church  ;  "  Betty  " 
uniting  in  1784,  her  sister  in  1807.  "Sally"  died  first,  January  28, 
1843,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  "Betty"  died  December  5,  of  the 
same  year,  aged  eighty. 

The  property,  which  had  been  undivided  among  Mr.  Clarke's 
heirs,  was  settled  up  by  Mr.  William  Chandler,  after  the  death  of 
the  two  sisters,  and  the  estate  was  sold  to  Mr.  Joseph  Eaton.  He 
lived  here  until  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  it  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  H.  B.  Brigham.  Mr.  Brigham's  widow  still  owns  the  house, 
which  is  now  rented  to  a  relative. 

The  interior  of  the  new  part,  if  such  it  can  be  termed,  after 
an  existence  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  offers   a   striking 
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contrast  to  the  older  structure  at  the  rear.  The  walls  in  some  of 
the  rooms  still  retain  the  wainscoting  which  antedated  wall-paper, 
and  which  in  many  cases  was  much  more  handsome.  It  is  cer- 
tainly more  durable,  and  has  acquired  the  rich,  dark  staining  which 
the  smoke  from  countless  wood  fires  alone  can  give.  Overhead  we 
notice  the  massive  timbers  traversing  the  ceiling  as  usual  in  houses 
of  the  period. 


We  found  but  little  in  the  way  of  antique  furniture.  We  could 
have  wished  to  see  the  desk  or  the  table  at  which  the  pastors 
wrote  their  sermons.  We  should  like  to  see  some  relic  of 
Hancock  or  Adams  here,  but  nothing  remains.  Relatives  and 
friends  have  carried  away  all  the  souvenirs.  A  fragrant  bunch  of 
lilac  is  the  only  reminder  we  have  of  the  historic  parsonage  of 
Lexington. 
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LEXING  TON. 


In  travelling  from  Boston  to  Lexington  and  Concord,  one  would 
pass  the  Munroe  Tavern  before  reaching  the  Clarke  House.  We 
have  purposely  given  the  parsonage  precedence,  however ;  for  the 
events  of  the  nineteenth  of  April  began  there,  as  far  as  Lexington 
is  concerned,  while  the  tragedy  of  which  the  Munroe  Tavern  formed 
the  scene  was  presented  several  hours  later.  Paul  Revere  may 
have  awakened  the  Munroe  family  as  he  passed  the  Tavern,  al- 
though we  have  no  mention  of  it.  It  is  probable  that  when  he 
reached  Lexington  he  rode  directly  to  Mr.  Clarke's  house,  as  his 
principal  object  was  to  notify  Hancock  and  Adams  of  the  coming 
"I   the  troops. 

So,  too,  the  "redcoats,"  when  they  marched  by  the  Tavern  in 

early  morning,  made  no  stop,   but  pushed  on  to  the  Common, 

where  they  were  so  soon  to  fire  the  volley  which  sounded  the  knell 

British    .supremacy    in    America.     Ten    hours    later    they  again 

hed  the  Tavern,  although  hardly  looking  like  the  same  troops. 

jaunty,  confident  appearance  of  the  morning  had  given  place 

i  hunted,  hopeless  look,  which  only  passed  away  when  they  saw 

the  welcome  re-enforcements. 

ace  and  War  !     How  utterly  opposed  are  they  !     Here  we  find 

nfortable  house,  not  very  handsome,  perhaps,  but  bearing  that 

able  look  of  hearty  old  age  which  seems  to  scorn  the  lightly 


built  structures  of  our  day.  We  find  the  house  surrounded  by  tall 
and  stately  elms,  which  seem  to  shed  around  the  coolest  blessings, 
inviting  us  to  rest  and  calm  contemplation.  The  lawn  is  smoothly 
shaven,  and  slopes  gracefully  to  the  road.  And  this  road,  hard  and 
smooth,  and  curving  just  enough  to  open  up  new  vistas  of  sylvan 
loveliness  at  every  turn  !  Can  we  believe  that  the  clash  of  steel, 
the  crack  of  musketry,  the  roar  of  cannon,  have  ever  sounded  along 
these  quiet  ways,  where  now  the  rumble  of  a  cart  is  the  loudest 
sound  we  hear?  We  go  up  to  the  door  of  the  Tavern.  We  enter 
and  are  greeted  by  the  kindly  host,  a  descendant  of  the  patriot  who 
kept  public-house  here  in  the  days  that  made  Lexington  famous. 
Can  we  believe  that  foul  murder  was  once  done  within  these  walls, 
now  reflecting  back  to  us  the  beauty  of  Nature  as  it  appears  to 
the  eye  of  the  landscape-painter,  Mr.  Champney,  who  lives  here  ? 
Strange,  indeed,  it  seems.  We  must  be  dreaming.  We  rub  our 
eyes,  and  then  we  see  a  bullet-hole  in  the  ceiling.  The  dream  was 
once  a  reality. 

Although  the  estate  is  now  owned  by  a  Munroe,  and  it  has  borne 
their  name  ever  since  it  became  famous,  it  was  not  built  by  one  of 
the  name.  Just  who  the  builder  was  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  as  is  also 
the  date  of  its  erection.  The  date  of  1695  has  been  assigned  to  it, 
but  more  from  a  belief  that  the  house  was  as  old  as  that  than  from 
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any  certainty  regarding  it.  The  first  recorded  deed  that  relates  to 
this  property  is  dated  July  23,  1697.  This  is  from  Ebenezer  Nut- 
ting of  Cambridge,  a  blacksmith,  to  Isaac  Johnson  of  Hingham,  a 
cooper.  For  £^2  Nutting  conveyed  to  Johnson  "a  certain  mes- 
suage or  tenement,  upland  and  meadow  land,  containing  by  estima- 
tion fifty  acres,  more  or  less,  with  a  small  dwelling-house  and  shop." 
This  was  described  as  being  in  Cambridge,  at  "  Pelham's  farms," 
and  was  bounded  on  the  northeast  by  the  highway- 
Lexington  was  originally  a  part  of  Cambridge,  and  was  called 
"Cambridge  Farms."  The  town  of  Lexington  was  incorporated  in 
171 1. 

October  9,  1699,  Isaac  Johnson,  and  Abiel  his  wife,  for  £60, 
sold  the  same  property  to  John  Comee  of  Cambridge.  The  record 
of  the  next  transaction  tells  its  own  story  :  — 

"To  all  people  to  whom  this  present  deed  of  sale  shall  come.  Greeting. 
Know  ye,  that  I.  John  Comee  of  Lexington,  in  ye  county  of  Middlesex,  in  the 
Province  of  ye  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,  Husbandman,  for  the  love  and 
affection  1  bear  unto  my  well-beloved  son,  David  Comee,  of  the  aforesaid  Town 
and  County,  have  given,  granted,  and  confirmed  .  .  .  unto  ye  s'd  David  Comee,  a 
certain  parcel!  of  upland  and  meadow-land  being  situate  in  Lexington  aforesaid,  by 
estimation  thirty  acres  more  or  less,  bounded  southeasterly  by  .  .  .  John  Comee 
from  a  small  white  oak  near  Dr.  Whittemore's  orchard  to  a  white  oak  marked  with 
a  heap  of  stones  about  it.  Then  to  a  gray  oak  marked  with  stones  about  it  on  ye 
top  of  ye  s'd  hill,  then  directly  to  a  stake  and  a  heap  of  stones  at  afores"d  medow- 
barrs  and  then  in  a  strait  line  on  the  same  point  to  Mr.  Bridge's  line.  Southwest- 
erly by  s'd  Mathew  Bridge's,  and  northwesterly  by  the  Widow  Poul  —  and  Joseph 
Loring,  and  north-east  by  Dr.  Whittemore.  .  .  .  Northeasterly  by  Concord  road 
and  southeasterly  by  the  way  leading  from  the  country  road  up  to  s'd  John  Comee 
pasture  land  and  improved  land  up  the  hill.  Moreover  the  s'd  John  Comee  does 
give  and  grant  with  the  premises  the  priviledges  of  a  convenient  way  to  and  from 


the  same  to  the  Country  road,  and  also  the  southerly  part  of  his  mansion  house, 
being  all  the  old  end,  with  the  leanto  and  cellar,  and  liberty  for  a  woodyard  on  the 
Nor'west  side,  and  priviledges  of  water  at  the  well,  as  also  land  enough  at  the  north- 
east end  of  the  barn,  for  David  Comee  to  build  an  addition  to  the  barn  ol  his  father, 
with  conveniency  for  a  barnyard  and  tree  egress  and  regress  to  and  from  the  prem- 
ises above  mentioned 

"...  Saving  that  ye  said  John  Comee  reserves  the  whole  of  the  acre  and  a 
half  next  Concord  road  to  himselfe  during  his  naturall  life  and  the  one  half  of  ye 
profit  thereof  to  Martha,  his  wife,  during  her  naturall  life.   .   .   . 

"In  witness  whereof,  I,  the  said  John  Comee,  with  Martha,  my  now  married 
wife,  have  hereunto  put  our  hands  and  seals  ye  third  day  of  February,  Anno  Dom- 
ini One  Thousand   and  seven  hundred  and  eighteen  nineteen.     In  ye  fifth   year  of 

His  Majesty's  Reign. 

John  Comee  (his  mark  and  a  seal). 

Martha  Comee  (her  mark  and  a  seal). 

It  seems  plain,  from  the  story  that  these  deeds  tell  us,  that 
Ebenezer  Nutting  and  Isaac  Johnson  owned  a  "small  house"  here 
in  1697  and  1699.,  We  have  been  unable  to  find  out  whether  Nut- 
ting built  it,  or  bought  from  some  other  party.  During  the  succeed- 
ing twenty  years  John  Comee  probably  enlarged  the  "small  house." 
The  distinct  references  to  a  "small  house  "  in  the  first  two  deeds, 
and  a  "  mansion  house  "  in  the  one  following,  would  indicate  that 
the  original  house  had  been  enlarged  between  1699  and  1 719  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  "mansion."  The  reference  in  the  latest  deed  to 
the  old  end  would  indicate  that  the  old  house  had  been  altered, 
rather  than  that   an  entirely  new  one  had  been  built. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1730,  David  Comee  sold  to  John  Overing, 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  for  ^480,  the  house  and  twenty-one  acres  of  land, 
besides  twelve  acres  of  woodland.  Overing  held  the  property  until 
December  10,  1747,  when  he  sold  the  mansion  bouse  and  the  twenty 
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one  acres  of  land  to  John  Buckman  of  Lexington.     The  considera- 
tion was  ,£1,450,  "old  tenor  bills  of  the  Province." 

Buckman  owned  the  place  for  more  than  twenty-two  years,  and 
probably  lived  here.  We  were  told  that  this  John  Buckman  was  the 
same  who  owned  the  "Buckman  Tavern"  in  Lexington;  but  this 
would  seem  to  be  a  mistake,  as  we  found  another  John  Buckman 
mentioned  in  a  deed  as  an  "  innholder,"  while  the  man  who  bought 
tin-  house  from  Overing  was  a  cabinet-maker,  as  appears  from  the 
following  deed  :  — 

"  February  27,  1770.    John  Buckman  of  Lexington,  cabinet-maker,  and  Ruth, 
his  wife,  in  consideration  of  ,£280,  lawful  money  of  New  England,  paid  by  William 
Munroe  of  Lexington,  cooper,"  sold  a  "  certain  messuage  Lying  in  Lexington  .  .   . 
containing  one  mansion  House,  a  Barn  and  Woodhouse,  with  three  quarters  of  a 
•.  >h  House  and  Works  thereto  belonging  and  twenty-one  acres  of  Land  more 
01  less   .   .   .  bounded  Northeasterly  on  the  road  leading  to  Concord,  Northwesterly 
Land  belonging  to  the  Heirs  of  Mr.  Mulliken  late  of  Lexington  deed      South- 
erly by  Mr.  Loring's   Heirs  and   Westerly  and    then    Southeasterly  by  John 
Mason  and  Joshua  Bond." 

The  Munroes,  who  now  came  into  possession  of  the  estate  and 

lave  since  owned  it,  have   descended   from  the  old  clan  who  have 

ile  the  name  so  prominent  in  Scottish  history.      Hudson,  in  his 

"History   of    Lexington,"   has    given    an    extended   review   of   the 

family.      The    William    Munroe    who    bought    the    house    of    John 

Buckman,  and  opened  it  as  a  public  house,  was  the  fourth  in  suc- 

sion  to  bear  the  name  in  Lexington.     He  was  born   October  28, 

[2,   and   was    twice    married.      His    first    wife  was   Anna    Smith. 

date   of    the    marrage   is   missing,  but    it   was    probably  about 

time   that    he   bought    the    house   from  John   Buckman.      His 


first  wife  died  January  2,  1781,  aged  thirty-eight.  He  then  married 
widow  Polly  Rogers  of  Westford,  whose  husband  had  been  killed  by 
the  bursting  of  a  cannon  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth. 

The  portrait  of  the  first  landlord  still  hangs  in  the  old  parlor. 
It  shows  us  a  typical  face  of  an  old  time  innholder.  There  is  a 
mixture  of  shrewdness,  sagacity,  and  good  humor  about  it  which 
seems  to  fit  his  character  well.  He  was  orderly  sergeant  of  Cap- 
tain Parker's  company  of  minute-men  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  and 
it  was  under  his  orders  that  a  guard  was  placed  around  Mr.  Clarke's 
house  on  that  eventful  night  when  Hancock  and  Adams  were 
awakened  by  Paul   Revere. 

In  the  morning  he  paraded  his  men  on  the  common,  among 
them,  eleven  besides  himself  of  the  name  of  Munroe.  After  the 
fateful  volley  the  minute-men  dispersed  ;  and  we  have  no  further 
record  of  Sergeant  Munroe's  actions  that  day,  although  we  feel  sure 
that  he  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

As  we  have  said,  the  troops  passed  the  Tavern  quietly  on  the 
outward  march.  It  was  shortly  after  noon  that  Lord  Percy  with  the 
first  brigade,  consisting  of  the  Fourth,  Twenty-third,  and  Forty- 
seventh  Regiments,  and  two  divisions  of  marines,  appeared  to  re-en- 
force the  battalion  under  Pitcairn  and  Smith.  When  they  reached 
the  vicinity  of  the  Tavern,  they  could  hear  the  firing  up  the  road  ;  and 
Percy  immediately  seized  two  hills,  one  on  each  side  of  the  high- 
way. Here  he  planted  his  two  field-pieces  and  held  the  minute- 
men  in  check  for  a  time.  The  exhausted  men  under  Smith,  who 
had  marched  thirty  miles  in  a  little  over  twelve  hours,  the  last  part 
under  a  galling  fire,  threw  themselves  upon  the  ground,  "with  their 
tongues   hanging    out    of    their  mouths  like   those  of  dogs  after  a 
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chase."  The  wounded  were  carried  into  the  parlor  of  Munroe's  inn, 
where  it  is  said  the  blood  was  ankle  deep  upon  the  floor. 

The  excitement  was  intense  around  the  Tavern.  Lord  Percy 
established  temporary  headquarters  there,  received  the  reports  from 
his  officers,  and  formed  the  command  over  so  as  to  best  protect 
the  retreat.  There  was  to  be  no  trifling  during  the  remainder  of 
the  march.  All  buildings  that  could  shelter  the  provincials  were 
entered  by  the  advance,  plundered,  and  then  set  on  fire.  From 
Lexington  to  Charlestown  the  conflict  waged  harder  than  ever. 
Murder,  pillage,  and  arson  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
Old  men,  women,  and  children  were  butchered  in  cold  blood.  The 
Americans,  maddened  by  these  sights,  attacked  the  regulars  with 
more  fury  than  ever.  We  cannot  enter  into  all  the  details,  but  the 
curious  in  such  matters  (and  who  among  us  is  not  ?)  may  find  many 
descriptions  of  this  great  day  in  Massachusetts  history. 

At  Munroe's  the  house  was  deserted  by  nearly  all  the  family. 
The  soldiers  stamped  into  the  house  looking  for  the  bar.  An  old 
man  named  Raymond  attempted  to  serve  them.  A  private  dropped 
the  butt  of  his  musket  on  the  floor ;  the  shock  discharged  the 
piece,  and  the  bullet-hole  in  the  ceiling  may  be  seen  yet.  Raymond 
was  slow  and  so  excited  that  he  could  not  satisfy  the  impatient 
grenadiers.  They  threatened  him,  and  he  became  frightened  and 
ran  out  through  the  door,  across  the  yard.  One  of  the  "  redcoats  " 
raised  his  musket  and  shot  the  inoffensive  old  man,  killing  him  in- 
stantly. The  infuriated  men  then  started  a  fire  in  front  of  the  bar, 
but  it  was  extinguished  after  their  departure  by  Mrs.  Munroe's  father. 

It  is  a  day's  history  which  has  made  the  Munroe  Tavern  famous. 
As  an  inn  it  never  was  important,  being  too  near  the  city.     Yet  we 


are  told  that  the  stables  have  often  held  as  many  as  fifty  horses  at  a 
time,  during  the  days  before  the  advent  of  the  railroads.  Some  of 
the  stages  used  to  change  horses  here,  en  route  to  Concord  and  the 
towns  beyond. 

William  Munroe  remained  in  service  after  the  battle,  and  held 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  at  Burgoyne's  capture  in  1777.  After  the 
war  he  served  the  town  as  selectman  nine  years,  and  was  represen- 
tative to  the  General  Court  two  years.  He  became  a  colonel  in  the 
militia,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  Shays'  Rebellion,  in  1787,  marched 
toward  Springfield  with  his  command.  The  trouble  was  over,  how- 
ever, before  he  had  a  chance  to  accomplish  anything. 

Among  the  distinguished  visitors  which  the  old  tavern  has  enter- 
tained, we  find  the  name  of  Washington,  who  dined  here  on  the 
5th  of  November,  1789.  The  chair  which  he  used  is  still  shown. 
Doubtless  the  general  considered  it  something  of  an  honor  to  grasp 
the  hand  of  the  man  who  called  the  roll  of  the  first  company  drawn 
up  in  the  war. 

Colonel  Munroe  died  October  30,  1827,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-five.  His  second  wife  died  January  10,  1829.  His  son 
Jonas,  born  June  II,  1778,  succeeded  him  in  the  proprietorship 
of  the  hotel.  Jonas  married  Abigail  C.  Smith,  on  the  17th  of 
March,  1814.  He  was  a  lieutenant  of  U.  S.  Dragoons  in  1807, 
but  resigned,  and  in  1812  was  commissioned  lieutenant  of  infantry, 
and  engaged  in  the  recruiting  service. 

Until  about  1840,  when  the  railroads  commenced  to  stretch  their 
iron  arms  out  over  the  country,  the  Tavern  was  profitable.  After 
that  time  business  fell  off,  and  finally  died  out  altogether.  During 
the  last  half-century  the  inn  has  become  once  more  a  private  house 
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Jonas  Munroe  was  drowned  at  Somerville,  while  bathing,  July  2, 
i860.  He  was  eighty-two  years  old  at  the  time.  His  wife  died 
April  4,   1 86 1. 

The  remarkable  longevity  achieved  by  the  Munroe  family  is 
worthy  <>f  note.  William  the  first  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-two. 
William  the  second  lived  to  be  over  ninety.  William  the  third 
died  suddenly,  at  forty-four.  Colonel  William  was  eighty-five;  his 
son  Jonas,  eighty-two.  The  present  owner  of  the  house,  William  H. 
Munroe,  a  son  of  Jonas,  is  still  hale  and  hearty,  with  a  record  of 
more  than  fourscore  years. 

So  many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
rooms,  building  on  in  one  place  and  removing  in  another,  that 
we  can  get  but  a  poor  impression  of  the  appearance  of  the  house 
during  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Colonel  Munroe,  in  addition  to 
maintaining  a  public  house,  kept  a  general  store,  where  were  sold  all 


manner  of  goods,  from  a  dried  herring  and  a  gallon  of  molasses,  to 
wearing  apparel  and  general  merchandise.  In  his  claim  presented 
to  the  committee  for  damages,  the  colonel's  loss,  by  reason  of  the 
battle,  in  household  furniture,  goods  in  the  retail  shop,  etc.,  was 
placed  at  ,£203  us.  gd. 

The  little  shop  mentioned  in  the  first  deeds,  and  used  succes- 
sively as  a  blacksmith's  and  cooper's  shop,  has  now  disappeared, 
together  with  the  potash  house  which  is  mentioned  in  the  deed 
from  Buckman  to  Munroe.  After  the  potash  house  a  tannery 
stood  in  the  hollow,  near  the  house,  for  some  years  ;  but  this, 
together  with  the  store  kept  by  Colonel  Munroe  in  1775,  has  gone 
the  way  of  all  material  things.  We  are  encouraged  to  hope  that 
the  care  bestowed  on  the  Tavern  will  insure  its  remaining  among 
us  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  one  of  the  landmarks  with  which 
we  can  ill  afford  to  part. 
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Foremost  among  Concord's  numerous  landmarks  of  historic  and 
literary  interest  is  the  Old  Manse.  Others  may  attract  certain  dev- 
otees who  hasten  to  pay  their  respects  at  the  shrine  most  sacred 
to  their  hearts,  but  every  one  goes  to  see  the  Manse.  For  here  are 
combined  the  warlike  and  the  peaceful  ;  the  smoke  of  battle  has 
lifted,  and  left  the  house  and  the  landscape  round  about  reposing  in 
its  customary  serenity.  The  thin,  intangible  exhalations  from  the 
incense  fires  of  genius  burning  on  the  altars  of  fame  seem  almost 
real  to  us  as  we  wander  over  the  grounds  ;  while  within  the  walls, 
where  lurk  the  genii  and  spirits  of  literature,  we  look  involuntarily 
for  some  all-powerful  slave  of  the  magic  pen,  which,  like  Aladdin's 
ready  menials,  shall  appear  at  the  touch  of  the  master  hand. 

Although  the  old  house  would  merit  attention  from  its  connec- 
tion with  the  ever  memorable  day  which  brought  Concord  at  once 
into  that  prominence  which  the  beautiful  landscape  and  the  remark- 
able array  of  intellectual  residents  have  since  sustained,  it  is  as  one 
of  the  leading  literary  houses  of  the  country  that  it  is  best  known. 
For  although  no  writer  of  any  prominence  was  born  here,  and  its 
two  most  distinguished  occupants  spent  but  a  very  few  years  in  the 
old  house,  yet  it  has  exercised  so  strong  an  influence  over  both 
Hawthorne  and  Emerson,  that  it  has  become  identified  with  their 
lives  to  a  large  extent.      Here  Emerson  wrote  his  first  essav  ;  and, 


although  Hawthorne's  best  works  were  produced  after  he  had  moved 
to  other  places,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  short  four  years  of 
his  early  married  life,  so  happily  enjoyed  at  the  Manse,  where  the 
society  of  his  young  wife,  the  visits  of  a  few  congenial  friends,  and 
the  excursions  along  the  river,  served  to  make  the  summer  days  a 
long  dream  of  delight,  were  wonderfully  beneficial  to  him  in  his  life's 
work. 

Ensconced  amid  tall  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  the  old  house, 
with  its  blackened,  time-stained  walls,  seems  to  fit  into  the  landscape 
as  no  newer  structure  would.  The  house  and  the  trees  have  grown 
up  together  and  form  but  separate  parts  of  an  integral  whole. 
Viewed  for  itself,  with  no  thought  of  connection  with  its  owners 
and  occupants,  it  would  attract  for  its  picturesqueness  alone.  Yet 
this  is  hardly  possible,  for  we  cannot  separate  the  house  from  its 
associations.  One  cannot  walk  around  the  grounds  without  almost 
expecting  to  run  across  some  of  Hawthorne's  guests,  "  stretched 
among  the  shadows  of  the  orchard,  looking  up  dreamily  through 
the  boughs,"  as  he  describes  them  ;  and  the  sight  of  the  battle 
monument  just  over  the  stonewall  invariably  brings  to  mind  the 
"  fighting  parson  "  impatiently  watching  the  conflict  from  the 
window. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  knowledge  of  the  opulence  of  good  things  that 
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await  us  as  a  result  of  our  researches  into  the  history  of  the 
Old  Manse,  that  causes  a  feeling  of  diffidence  as  we  approach 
our  task.  One  feels  like  sitting  a  while,  regardless  of  events  or 
dates,  to  bask  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  place,  to  watch  craftily 
a  few  moments  that  we  might,  perchance,  discover  the  where- 
abouts  of  the  harmless  spooks  which  Hawthorne  says  "invariably 
pnsxss"  all  houses  of  any  antiquity  in  New  England.  It  would 
be  little  short  of  profanation  to  enter  into  the  details  of  its  history, 
to  probe,  as  it  were,  the  very  inmost  recesses  of  its  heart,  without 
allowing  the  spell  of  the  place  to  have  its  proper  influence.  We 
must  feel  that  sympathy  with  the  work  which  shall  bring  us  in 
touch  with  the  gifted  lords  of  the  manor,  or  our  work  shall  only 
show  the  hard,  cold  record  of  facts,  without  that  magic  embellish- 
ment which   should  be  its  crowning  glory. 

Furthermore,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  an  unsatisfactory  task,  for 
what  can  we  say  that  is  worthy  to  compare  with  other  descriptions 
which  have  been  written  ?  What,  indeed,  could  be  better  than  to 
insert  bodily  the  first  chapter  from  the  "  Mosses  from  an  Old 
Manse,"  wherein  "The  Author  makes  the  Reader  acquainted  with 
his  Abode"?  After  Hawthorne,  who  shall  hope  to  interest  the 
public    on    the   same   subject?     And,    although   half  a  century  has 

ed  since  the  fantastic  genius  of  Hawthorne  gave  forth  to 
the  world  that  delightful  description  of  his  home,  it  needs  but 
httlc  altering  to  fit  the  house  of  to-day.  The  Manse  is  the  same 
as  it  was  then  ;  and  could  but  the  right  one  enter  into  possession,  no 
doubt  the  darkened  recesses  of  the  misty  garret  would  whisper  as 
fanciful  tales  in  the  new-comer's  ear  as  were  breathed  into  the 
imagination  of  the  creat  novelist. 


To  call  it  the  "Old"  Manse  is  a  little  deceptive,  for  it  is  not 
nearly  so  old  as  appearances  and  a  heightened  imagination  would 
lead  us  to  think.  It  has  but  fairly  started  on  its  second  century, 
yet  Hawthorne  spoke  of  it  fifty  years  ago  as  the  "  Old  Manse." 
It  was  built  in  1766,  or  during  the  following  year,  for  Rev.  William 
Emerson,  who  has  gone  down  to  posterity  as  the  "fighting  parson." 
He  succeeded  Daniel  Bliss  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Concord  on 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  1764;  and  two  years  later,  August  21, 
1766,  he  married  Phebe  Bliss,  the  daughter  of  his  predecessor. 
Their  son,  William,  was  the  father  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  "the 
Sage  of  Concord." 

While  the  house  v^s  still  in  its  infancy,  so  to  speak,  having  seen 
but  eight  years  of  existence,  the  British  soldiers  made  their  incur- 
sion to  Concord  which  resulted  so  disastrously.  The  little  bridge, 
which  had  stood  peacefully  gazing  at  the  placid  stream  beneath 
for  so  many  years,  suddenly  awoke  to  find  itself  the  centre  of  a  hot, 
decisive  conflict  ;  the  cool,  gray  stepping-stones  leading  up  to  it  re- 
ceived the  stain  of  a  patriot's  warm  blood,  while  on  the  eastern  side, 
on  the  farm  land  belonging  to  the  parsonage,  two  of  the  invaders 
laid  down  their  lives,  unknown  to  those  who  buried  them  under  the 
trees  near  the  stream,  and  unidentified  to  this  day. 

The  river,  a  stream  of  Discord  rather  than  Concord  for  this  one 
day,  has  been  termed  "the  Rubicon  of  our  history."  And  even  as 
the  strangely  discordant  uproar  of  this  unseemly  interruption  to  the 
calm,  contented  flow  of  this  mild  stream  has  served  to  link  it  for- 
ever to  the  war  history  of  the  world,  so  do  we  find  in  our  own  lives, 
that  some  short,  sharp,  decisive  event,  perhaps  the  result  of  an 
impetuous    and   hasty    action,    has    left    an    imprint    on    the   future 
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evenness  of  our  progress.  We  can  only  appreciate  anew  the  truth 
of  the  similarity  between  a  river  and  human  life. 

When  the  pastor  heard  of  the  coming  of  the  troops  his  patriotic 
spirit  impelled  him  to  join  in  the  fighting,  but  his  townspeople  and 
the  minute-men  urged  him  to  remain  in  the  house  in  safety.  So, 
from  an  upper  window,  he  and  his  wife  watched  the  strife.  One 
hundred  years  later,  Mrs.  Ripley,  the  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Emer- 
son, stood  in  the  same  room  and  pointed  out  to  her  guests,  through 
the  same  window,  the  procession  crossing  the  bridge  in  celebration 
of  the  great  affair. 

Little  did  the  pastor  and  his  wife  imagine  that  their  simple 
action  would  become  a  matter  of  history,  yet  there  were  those 
that  day  who  seem  to  have  realized  that  the  events  of  that  morn- 
ing were  tremendously  portentous.  All  hope  of  reconciliation  with 
the  mother  country  had  passed.  Blood  had  been  shed,  and  no  one 
could  see  the  outcome  of  the  struggle. 

Frothingham,  in  his  "  Siege  of  Boston,"  says,  — 

"After  the  troops  had  retreated  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson  mingled  with  the  people, 
and  gave  counsel  and  comfort  to  the  terrified  women  and  children." 

Mr.  Emerson  afterward  joined  the  Continental  Army  as  chap- 
lain, leaving  Concord,  August  16,  1776,  to  join  the  troops  at  Ticon- 
deroga.  He  contracted  a  camp-fever  almost  immediately,  and,  on 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  started  for  home,  but  only  reached  Rut- 
land, Vt.,  near  which  place  he  died  on  the  20th  of  October.  His 
body  was  brought  back  to  Concord,  and  buried  in  the  old  hill 
burying  ground,  near  the  square.  He  was  but  thirty-three  years 
of  age. 


On  the  nth  of  May,  1778,  Ezra  Ripley  was  unanimously  chosen 
pastor  by  the  church,  the  town  concurring  in  the  election,  June  i, 
by  a  vote  of  94  to  I.  This  shows  how  closely  church  and  state 
were  associated  in  those  days. 

Mr.  Ripley  was  ordained  November  II,  1778,  and  in  1780  he 
married  the  widow  of  Mr.  Emerson.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that 
Mrs.  Ripley  should  have  been  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  Concord 
pastors,  and  the  wife  of  the  two  succeeding  ones.  During  the 
boyhood  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  he  and  his  brothers,  the  grand- 
children of  Mrs. -Ripley,  spent  many  happy  hours  at  the  Old  Manse, 
with  the  good  old  doctor. 

Shattuck's  history  of  Concord  gives  some  interesting  particulars 
concerning  the  salary  of  Dr.  Ripley.  On  assuming  the  pastorate, 
"the  town  agreed  to  give  Mr.  Ripley  ^550  currency  as  a  settle- 
ment and  ^100  annual  salary  founded  on  the  prices  of  articles  of 
produce —  rye  at  4s.  per  bushel,  corn  at  3s.,  beef  at  2l/jd.  per  pound, 
and  pork  at  \d.  ;  the  salary  to  rise  and  fall  according  to  the  variation 
in  the  price  of  these  articles.  He  was  also  to  enjoy  all  the  minis- 
terial perquisites,  and  to  be  provided  with  thirty  cords  of  firewood. 
A  salary  thus  established  was  found  to  be  attended  with  much  uncer- 
tainty ;  and  some  years  to  fall  short  of  £  100.  This  was  the  occa- 
sion of  much  embarrassment.  The  town  ascertained  that  the  real 
value  of  the  ^"550  when  paid  was  but  ^"40,  and  the  first  year's  salary 
£41  ;  and  in  1785  ^"200  were  specially  granted  to  make  up  the 
deficiency.      In  1793^100  were  also  granted. 

"In  1812  the  contract  was  very  properly  altered;  and,  instead 
of  this  uncertain  income,  it  was  agreed  to  give  him  $750  as  his  per- 
manent salary,  which,  with  his  firewood,  estimated  at  $100,  and  the 
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perquisites,  #15,  gave  him  the  annual  salary  of  $865.  At  the  ordi- 
nation of  his  colleague,  in  1830,  he  relinquished  #250  of  his  salary 
and  ten  cords  of  wood." 

Hawthorne  says  of  the  Manse:  "In  its  near  retirement  and 
accessible  seclusion  it  was  the  very  spot  for  the  residence  of  a 
clergyman."  The  fact  that  it  had  never  been  occupied  before  his 
tenancy  except  by  the  two  pastors  of  the  Concord  church,  seems 
to  have  impressed  him  with  the  feeling  that  his  own  work,  which  he 
hoped  to  accomplish,  must  be  up  to  the  standard  of  what  had  been 
written  in  the  house  before  his  occupancy.  , 

He  says,  "The  boughs  over  my  head  seemed  shadowy  with 
solemn  thoughts."  During  the  long  residence  of  Dr.  Ripley  nearly 
all  the  prominent  clergymen  of  New  England  had  visited  him  ;  and 
tin-  theories,  beliefs,  and  doctrines  of  the  day  formed  the  theme  for 
endless  discussions,  probably  with  as  fruitless  results  as  is  usual  in 
such  eases. 

Hawthorne  says  again,  "It  was  awful  to  reflect  how  many  ser- 
mons must  have  been  written  there.  The  latest  inhabitant  alone  — 
he  by  whose  translation  to  paradise  the  dwelling  was  left  vacant 
-  had  penned  nearly  three  thousand  discourses,  besides  the  better, 
if  not  the  greater,  number  that  gushed  living  from  his  lips." 

It  was  during  the  latter  years  of  Dr.  Ripley's  life,  the  summer 
of  1834,  that  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  came  to  live  with  him  at  the 
ie.  During  his  stay  of  about  a  yrear,  Emerson  wrote  his  essay 
on  "Nature,"  using  for  a  study  the  room  at  the  back  of  the  house 
overlooking  the  river.  Hawthorne  says  of  this  room,  "When  I  first 
saw  the  room  its  walls  were  blackened  with  the  smoke  of  unnum- 
bered years,  and  made  still  blacker  by  the  grim  prints  of  Puritan 


ministers  that  hung  around.  These  worthies  looked  strangely  like 
bad  angels,  or,  at  least,  like  men  who  had  wrestled  so  continually 
and  so  sternly  with  the  Devil  that  somewhat  of  his  sooty  fierceness 
had  been  imparted  to  their  own  visages." 

This  room,  as  well  as  the  balance  of  the  house,  was  probably 
renovated  to  some  extent  at  the  time  of  Hawthorne's  entree ;  for  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "  They  had  all  vanished  now ;  a  cheerful  coat  of  paint 
and  gold-tinted  paper  hangings  lighted  up  the  small  apartment ; 
while  the  shadow  of  a  willow-tree,  that  swept  against  the  over-hang- 
ing eaves,  attempered  the  cheery  western  sunshine.  In  place  of  the 
grim  prints  there  was  the  sweet  and  lovely  head  of  one  of  Raphael's 
Madonnas,  and  two  pleasant  little  pictures  of  the  Lake  of  Como." 

Young  authors  may  gain  much  consolation  from  a  consideration 
of  the  slow  sale  of  Emerson's  "  Nature,"  twelve  years  being  con- 
sumed in  disposing  of  the  first  five  hundred  copies.  But  he  was 
not  without  some  resources,  although  far  from  being  in  affluent 
circumstances.  No  one,  of  all  the  famous  occupants  of  the  Manse, 
ever  more  highly  appreciated  the  charm  of  the  river  and  the 
surrounding  country  than  he  ;  and  we  may  rightfully  attribute 
the  profound  sentiments  and  the  lofty  thoughts  contained  in  that 
little  volume  to  the  enchantment  and  delight  he  experienced  in  his 
rambles  through  the  woods  and  over  the  hills  and  vales  of  Concord. 

In  September,  1835,  ne  married  Lidian  Jackson,  daughter  of 
Charles  Jackson  of  Plymouth,  and  moved  into  the  house  he  had 
purchased  on  the  Lexington  road. 

Dr.  Ripley  died  September  21,  1841,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of 
ninety  years.  He  had  been  connected  with  the  church  for  sixty- 
three  consecutive  years. 
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Emerson  has  said  of  him,  "  He  knew  everybody's  grandfather, 
and  seemed  to  talk  with  each  person,  rather  as  the  representative 
of  his  house  and  name  than  as  an  individual.  In  him  has  perished 
more  local  tradition  and  personal  anecdote  of  this  village  and 
vicinity  than  is  possessed  by  any  survivor." 

Before  his  death  he  presented  to  the  town  the  ground  on  which 
the  battle  at  the  bridge  was  fought,  and  which  had  belonged  to  the 
farm  connected  with  the  Manse. 

A  year  after  the  doctor's  death,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  moved 
in  with  his  bride.  Of  the  succeeding  happy  years  we  may  learn 
many  particulars  from  Hawthorne's  own  words  in  the  first  chapter 
from  the  "Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,"  and  in  the  biography  of 
"Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  his  Wife,"  written  by  his  gifted  son, 
Julian.  Yet  a  few  selections  may  be  allowed  us,  passages  which 
fit  into  our  history  of  the  Manse  so  well  that  it  would  be  culpable 
nesdisjence  to  omit  them. 

The  study  before  mentioned,  the  most  important  room  in  an 
author's  house,  is  further  described  in  the  "Mosses."  "The  study 
had  three  windows,  set  with  little,  old-fashioned  panes  of  glass,  each 
with  a  crack  across  it.  The  two  on  the  western  side  looked,  or 
rather  peeped,  between  the  willow  branches,  down  into  the  orchard, 
with  glimpses  of  the  river  through  the  trees.  The  third,  facing 
northward,  commanded  a  broader  view  of  the  river,  at  a  spot  where 
its  hitherto  obscure  waters  gleam  forth  into  the  light  of  history.  It 
was  at  this  window  that  the  clergyman  who  then  dwelt  in  the  Manse 
stood  watching  the  outbreak  of  a  long  and  deadly  struggle  between 
two  nations;  he  saw  the  irregular  array  of  his  parishioners  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  river,  and  the  glittering  line  of  the  British  on  the 


hither  bank.  He  awaited,  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  the  rattle  of 
the  musketry.  It  came  ;  and  it  needed  but  a  gentle  wind  to  sweep 
the  battle-smoke  around  this  quiet  house." 

It  was  in  this  same  study  that  the  selections  which  make  up  the 
"  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse  "  were  written.  Although  somewhat 
cramped  for  money,  chiefly  because  of  the  lax  payments  of  those 
indebted  to  him,  the  Hawthornes  lived  comfortably,  entertaining 
a  few  congenial  friends,  but  feeling  best  contented  when  alone. 
The  author's  study  was  a  sacred  place  and  not  to  be  invaded  when 
his  pen  was  at  work  ;  yet  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  who  was  also  of  a  liter- 
ary turn  of  mind,  has  left  us  many  bright  and  pleasing  glimpses  of 
his  kind  and  loving  ways  and  companionable  habits.  In  one  letter 
to  her  mother  she  speaks  of  a  "most  enchanting  time  during  Mary 
the  cook's  holiday  sojourn  in  Boston."  She  refers  to  Hawthorne 
building  fires  and  preparing  breakfast  for  her  and  reading  a  book 
betimes  ;  and  after  her  work  was  done,  she  writes  of  sitting  and 
sewing  in  his  study  while  he  wrote,  stopping  now  and  then  for 
conversation. 

At  another  time  she  writes  of  discovering  him  examining  a  tre- 
mendous rip  or  rent  in  his  dressing-gown,  and  of  his  remark  that  lie 
was  "a  man  of  the  largest  rents  in  the  country,  and  it  was  strange 
he  had  not  more  ready  money." 

It  was  shortly  after  the  Hawthornes  moved  into  the  Manse  that 
the  proposal  was  made  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellery  Channing  should 
become  members  of  the  household.  Although  always  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  the  Channings,  Hawthorne  felt  that  it  might  be  wise 
not  to  risk  rupturing  the  friendship  by  the  enforced  intimacy  which 
a  residence  in  the  same  house  would  necessitate.     So  he  wrote  to 
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Margaret  Fuller,  from  whom  the  proposal  had  come,  declining  to 
enter  into  the  arrangement  ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  most  delicate 
and  diplomatic  refusal  he  makes  use  of  an  expression  which  should 
serve  as  a  warning  in  all  similar  cases:  "Had  it  been  proposed 
to  Adam  and  Eve  to  receive  two  angels  into  their  Paradise  as 
boarders,  I  doubt  whether  they  would  have  been  altogether  pleased 
to  consent." 

A  few  extracts  from  a  letter  from  Hawthorne  to  his  friend 
Horatio  Bridge  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  under  date  of  March  24, 
1843,  arc  interesting. 

"  I  returned  from  my  visit  to  Salem  on  Wednesday  last.  My  wife  went  with 
me  as  far  as  Boston.  I  did  not  come  to  see  you  because  I  was  very  short  of  cash, 
having  been  disappointed  in  money  that  I  expected  from  three  or  four  sources. 
My  difficulties  of  this  sort  sometimes  make  me  sigh  for  the  regular  monthly  pay- 
ments at  the  custom-house.  .  .  .  The  wine  came  safe  and  my  wife  sends  her  best 
acknowledgments  for  it.  As  in  duty  bound,  however,  she  has  made  it  over  to  me, 
and  I  shall  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  uncork  a  bottle  on  any  occasion  of  suitable 
magnitude.  Longfellow  is  coming  to  see  me,  and  as  he  has  a  cultivated  taste  in 
wines,  some  of  this  article  shall  be  submitted  to  his  judgment. " 

Nothing  can  equal  Hawthorne's  delightful  descriptions  of  his 
investigation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  dim  and  dusty  garret;  his 
fruitless  researches  among  the  old  books  and  papers,  left  by  the 
good  Dr.  Ripley,  in  hope  of  discovering  some  literary  treasure 
which  would  serve  for  the  foundation  of  a  story  ;  his  walks  down 
the  avenue  and  among  the  apple-trees  of  the  orchard  planted 
by  the  doctor  in  the  latter  part  of   his  life  ;    and   of   rowing   and 


fishing  in  the  company  of  such  chosen  spirits  as  Thoreau  and 
Channing. 

In  1845  Hawthorne  and  his  family,  now  increased  by  the  birth 
of  a  daughter,  left  the  Manse,  and  shortly  after  the  novelist  found 
himself  transformed  into  a  government  official  at  the  Salem  custom- 
house. Of  his  after  life  mention  will  be  found  in  the  chapter 
devoted  to  Wayside,  his  second  Concord  home.  Referring  to  the 
volume  containing  the  sketches  written  at  the  Manse,  he  says,  "  For 
myself  the  book  will  always  retain  one  charm,  —  as  reminding  me 
of  the  river,  with  its  delightful  solitudes,  and  of  the  avenue,  the 
garden,  and  the  orchard,  and  especially  the  dear  Old  Manse,  with 
the  little  study  on  its  western  side,  and  the  sunshine  glimmering 
through  the  willow  branches  while  I  wrote." 

In  October,  1852,  while  living  at  Wayside,  Mrs.  Hawthorne  thus 
describes  a  walk  which  she  and  her  husband  enjoyed  one  autumn 
day  :  — 

"  We  went  up  the  bare  hill  opposite  the  Old  Manse  ...  so  I  could  look  up 
the  avenue  and  see  our  first  home  for  the  first  time  in  seven  years.  It  was  a  very 
still  day.  The  sun  did  not  shine  ;  but  it  was  warm  and  the  sky  was  not  sombre. 
As  I  stood  there  and  mused,  the  silence  was  profound.  Not  a  human  being  was 
visible  in  the  beloved  old  house,  or  around  it.  Wachusett  was  a  pale  blue  outline 
on  the  horizon.  The  river  gleamed  like  glass  here  and  there  in  the  plain,  slumber- 
ing and  shining  and  reflecting  the  beauty  on  its  banks." 

In  1872  Emerson's  house  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
the  family  found  refuge  at  the  Manse.  They  remained  but  a  few 
months,  however.  The  house  is  still  owned  by  the  Ripley  family, 
descendants  of  the  good  old  doctor. 
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The  modern  pilgrim  who  journeys  to  Concord  generally  has  two 
objects  in  mind.  The  first  is  to  see  the  old  "North  bridge  "  and 
the  "Old  Manse"  adjoining;  the  second,  to  pass  over  the  road 
travelled  by  the  British  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  observing, 
.en  route,  the  houses  of  literary  and  historic  interest.  We  shall  not 
-detract  from  the  value  of  the  guide-book  by  mentioning  them  all 
here.  Our  purpose  is  to  attempt  a  description  and  history  of  but 
.one,  and  that  the  last  home  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

This  is  a  house  of  yellowish  brown  color,  standing  near  the  road 
on  the  northern  side,  about  half  a  mile  east  of  Concord  village. 
The  road  is  the  old  county  road  to  Boston,  and  has  become  forever 
famous  as  having  been  the  scene  of  the  flight  of  the  so-called 
"flower  of  the  British  arms  "  before  the  unorganized  but  numerous 
farmers  of  Middlesex.  Every  house  on  the  road  between  Boston 
and  Concord  which  was  standing  at  the  time  of  the  battle  should 
be  preserved  by  the  various  historical  societies  if  private  ownership 
becomes  careless  in  the  matter.  Every  one  of  these  houses  is  a 
precious  relic,  invaluable  in  historical  object-lessons  to  the  children 
of  this  and  future  generations.  Every  building  echoed  the  roar  of 
musketry,  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  the  exciting  cheers  and  yells 
of  the  conflict.  Into  nearly  every  house  the  wounded  were  carried  ; 
some    to    join   again   in   the    fray  with    bandaged    limbs    and    undi- 


minished courage ;  others  to  die,  yet  sure  of  kindly  treatment 
whether  they  wore  a  red  coat  or  a  suit  of  homespun. 

And  so  we  draw  near  to  one  of  these  monuments  to  patriotism 
with  deep  respect.  We  feel  sure  of  an  interesting  story  at  every 
door.  How  much  more,  then,  do  we  expect  when  we  remember 
the  two  most  celebrated  families  who  have  lived  at  Wayside,  —  the 
Alcotts  and  Hawthornes  !  And  although,  as  one  writer  explains, 
the  early  history  of  the  house  is  "  obscured  in  mystery,"  we  found 
some  facts  and  some  stories  of  the  early  owners  which  add  a  little 
to  its  history  before  the  advent  of  Alcott. 

The  first  owner  of  the  house  whose  name  appears  on  the 
Middlesex  Registry  of  Deeds  is  Timothy  Hoar.  He  received  the 
land  by  will  from  his  father,  Lieutenant  Daniel  Hoar.  By  this 
will,  which  is  dated  December  27,  1757,  the  son  Timothy  is  made 
executor,  and  is  given  all  lands  and  buildings  in  Concord  and 
Lincoln.  This,  however,  gives  us  no  definite  clew  to  the  existence 
of  this  particular  house.  Tradition  tells  us  that  Timothy  Hoar 
bought  the  building  from  an  Englishman  who  had  erected  it  on 
a  lot  of  land  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  This  Englishman, 
whose  name  is  said  to  have  been  Hilton,  was  a  Loyalist  ;  and  as 
the  troubles  between  the  mother  country  and  her  independent  chil- 
dren   increased,   he   willingly  sold  his  house  and  left   the   country 
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After  Timothy  Hoar  purchased  it,  he  moved  it  down  the  road  onto 
his  own  land. 

The  house  at  that  time  was  a  small  wooden  structure  of  four  or 
five  rooms.  We  may  still  discern  the  old  part  by  a  close  inspection, 
the  overhanging  eaves  and  small  window-panes  being  good  indica- 
tions. It  is  probable  that  the  main  entrance  was  formerly  where 
the  bay-window  now  projects  in  the  centre  of  the  house. 

Lieutenant  Daniel  Hoar  was  a  great-grandson  of  Charles  Hoare, 
sheriff  of  Gloucester,  England,  in  1634.  Daniel  was  born  in  1680, 
probably  at  Concord.  He  married,  December  20,  1705,  Sarah  Jones, 
daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  (Temple)  Jones.  We  are  told  that  he 
lived  about  a  mile  east  of  the  centre,  where  he  died  February  8, 
1773,  aged  ninety-three.  He  is  buried  in  the  old  hill  burying- 
ground  in  Concord,  and  the  family  coat-of-arms  may  still  be  dis- 
cerned on  his  tombstone. 

His  children  were  Daniel,  John,  Jonathan,  Lucy,  Timothy,  Eliza- 
beth, Mary,  and  Sarah.  As  Timothy  was  the  only  one  who  lived  at 
Wayside,  we  shall  part  with  the  others  here.  Timothy  was  born  in 
1 7 16,  and  married  Abigail  Brooks,  January  23,  1752.  The  next  men- 
tion we  have  of  him  is  on  January  27,  1764,  when  Timothy  and 
Abigail  Hoar,  for  £46  13J.  /\d.,  sold  one-half  an  acre  of  land  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  County  Road,  with  a  dwelling-house  and  half 
a  well,  to  Aaron  Brown.  Nearly  five  years  later  Brown  transferred 
this  property  to  Simon  Hunt  for  ^"53  6s.  Sd. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  this  transaction  referred  to  Wayside, 
even  though  the  house  that  was  sold  stood  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  County  Road.  The  price  would  indicate  that  it  was  a  very 
small  house,  which  has  probably  long  since  been  taken  away.     The 


next   reference  on   the  county  records   to  Timothy   Hoar  refers  to 
Wayside. 

March  16,  1784.  Under  this  date  Timothy,  and  Abigail  his  wife, 
for  ^480,  deed  to  their  sons  Isaac  and  Timothy  junior,  "  one-half 
of  all  the  real  estate  I  am  now  possessed  of  in  the  Towns  of  Con- 
cord and  Lincoln  and  Westminster  .  .  .  together  with  one-half  of 
the  Buildings  that  are  now  standing  on  the  same  which  are  as 
follows  Viz.  The  House  Lot  on  which  the  House  and  Barn 
stands,  bounded  southerly  on  the  County  road,"  etc.  This  lot 
contained  about  eight  acres.  Also  "the  Orchard  and  Meadow 
mowing  and  English  mowing  before  the  House,  and  on  which  one 
barn  stands  containing  twenty  acres."  A  number  of  other  tracts 
were  also  mentioned. 

The  County  Road  now  bounds  the  Wayside  lot  on  the  south  ;  and 
there  are  those  now  living  who  can  remember  when  a  barn  stood  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  where  the  meadow  slopes  gently  away 
to  the  south. 

Timothy  Hoar  died  January  6,  1791.  His  will,  dated  May  10, 
1790,  gave  a  life  interest  in  the  estate  to  Abigail,  his  wife,  with 
instructions  to  divide  the  property  among  the  children  at  her  death. 
To  his  sons  Daniel,  Isaac,  Timothy,  and  Jonathan,  he  gave  twelve 
shillings  each  in  money. 

Tradition  steps  in  with  some  valuable  assistance  here,  and  tells 
us  that  Daniel,  the  elder  son,  occupied  the  house.  That  the  place 
was  kept  together  as  an  undivided  estate  after  the  death  of  Abigail, 
the  widow  of  Timothy,  seems  certain  from  the  records  which  follow. 
Daniel  was  born  November  10,  1752.  He  married  Mary  Rogers, 
who  was  a  girl  of  sixteen  at  the  time  of  the  great  fight.     When  the 
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British  soldiers  passed  her  house  some  of  them  stopped  at  the  well 
for  a  cool  drink.  Mary  was  ordered  to  draw  the  water  for  them  ;  but 
the  Concord  people  were  not  obeying  the  orders  of  the  redcoats 
that  day,  and  she  refused.  A  soldier  pointed  his  musket  at  her; 
but  she  again  declined  to  serve  them,  and  the  soldiers  finally  had 
to  draw  the  water  themselves. 

Daniel  and  Mary  (Rogers)  Hoar  had  two  sons  and  perhaps  other 
children.  The  sons  were  named  Daniel  and  Samuel.  Daniel  was 
accidentally  drowned  in  1823,  just  before  his  approaching  marriage 
to  Mary  Adams.  The  wedding  dress  of  the  bride  was  all  ready  but 
was  never  worn  ;  for  Mary  Adams  was  true  to  the  memory  of  her 
lover,  and  remained  single  all  rrer  life. 

Samuel  Hoar  had  married  and  lived  at  the  "  Orchard  House," 
adjoining  Wayside  and  included  in  the  estate.  He  was  called 
upon  to  settle  the  estate  of  his  brother.  The  inventory  is  dated 
October  28,  1823,  and  shows  property  amounting  to  $3,368.75. 
Of  this  amount  $300  represented  personal  property;  $1,019.61 
was  in  notes  due;  and  about  $2,000  was  in  real  estate.  This  in- 
cluded :  — 

One  field  of  ten  acres  with  a  barn  thereon $740.00 

Garden  lot,  so  called,  two  acres 200.00 

The  Hill  pasture,  fourteen  acres 196.00 

Dr.  Prescott  meadow,  four  and  three-quarters  acres 81.00 

Captain  Brown  lot,  woodland,  six  acres 138.00 

Six  acres   of   undivided  land   with   one-quarter  of  an   undivided 

house,  barn,  and  corn-barn  standing  thereon 221.75 

Eleven  other  lots,  aggregating  about  thirty-nine  acres  ....  507.00 
One-quarter  of  an  undivided   pew  on  the  lower  floor  in  Concord 

Meeting-house 18.00 


This  inventory  shows  us  that  Daniel  had  inherited  his  father's 
quarter  of  the  undivided  estate  of  Timothy  Hoar. 

Wayside  was  then  sold  to  Darius  Merriam,  who  had  previously 
bought  other  property  of  Daniel  Hoar.  Merriam  lived  here  for 
some  time,  finally  removing  to  Lowell.  A  widow  named  Burt  next 
came  into  possession  of  the  place.  One  of  her  daughters  married 
Major  Cogswell  of  Grafton,  who  became  the  owner  on  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Burt. 

In  1845  Alcott  bought  the  house.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  in  his  biog- 
raphy of  Alcott,  tells  us  that  the  house,  before  Alcott's  purchase, 
had  been  occupied  by  a  pig-driver,  who  collected  swine  and 
"yarded"  them  in  front  of  the  house  while  they  were  fattening 
for  market.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  refers  to  Major  Cogswell,  and 
it  may  be  well  to  class  the  probability  of  this  story  with  the  fairy 
tales  which  Alcott's  talented  daughter  told  to  her  young  playmates. 
We  have  seldom  found  a  house  so  immersed  in  legendary  tales 
respecting  the  first  owners.  In  Mrs.  Lothrop's  "Highways  and 
Byways,"  we  read  that  the  house  was  once  a  deputy  post-office 
for  this  quarter,  where  letters  were  taken  and  left  by  the  stages 
which  formerly  passed  the  door.  In  the  same  volume  we  are  told 
that  Samuel  Hoar,  a  wheelwright  from  Littleton,  lived  here,  and 
that  he  believed  that,  at  his  death,  his  spirit  would  pass  into  a  white 
horse. 

As  we  have  shown,  Samuel  Hoar  (who  may  have  lived  in  Little- 
ton at  one  time,  being  a  roving  character)  lived  at  the  Orchard 
House  ;  and  those  who  remember  him  say  that  he  was  a  very 
sensible,  intelligent  man,  and  not  prone  to  any  such  queer  fancies 
as  have  been  attributed  to  him. 
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That  these  fantastic  tales  caught  the  vivid  imagination  of  its 
I  iter  occupant,  the  great  novelist,  is  apparent  from  the  story  of 
"Septimius  Felton,"  the  motive  of  which  was  supplied  by  Thoreau, 
who  told  Hawthorne,  when  he  moved  in,  that  the  house  had  once 
been  occupied  by  a  man  who  thought  he  should  never  die.  It 
is  only  just  to  the  memories  of  the  early  owners  of  the  house  to 
state  that  no  foundation  can  be  found  for  any  of  these  traditions. 

Amos  Bronson  Alcott  was  about  forty  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  removal  to  Concord.  His  was  a  life  of  singular  trials.  He  was 
a  true  philosopher,  and,  as  such,  totally  unfitted  for  the  manual  and 
menial  labor  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  family.  He  regretted 
this  himself  most  earnestly,  devoutly  wishing  at  times  that  a  portion 
of  the  mental  gifts  bestowed  on  him  might  have  been  changed  for 
talents  of  a  more  material  order.  He  loved  to  work  in  his  garden, 
yet  he  made  a  poor  employee  for  any  one.  His  mind  soared  too  far 
above  the  earth.  He  existed  in  a  transcendental  state,  from  which  it 
was  difficult  for  him  to  descend  to  the  level  of  money-loving  man- 
kind. But  his  dreams  were  not  for  himself.  His  every  thought 
had  for  its  basis  the  elevation  of  the  human   race. 

And  so  the  family  were  always  poor.  Although  counting  among 
their  friends  the  most  brilliant  intellectual  lights  of  the  world,  they 
were  constantly  cramped  for  money.  They  left  Boston  in  1840, 
hoping  to  find  in  the  seclusion  of  Concord  immunity  from  monetary 
'ncs.     They  hired   the  "  Hosmer  cottage,"  with   a   small  piece   of 

I,  and  for  three  years  battled  with  poverty.  The  family,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alcott,  consisted  of  three  girls,  to  which 
another  was  added  shortly  after  their  settlement. 

In  1843  they  moved  to  Harvard,  Mass.,  and  became  the  leaders 


in  the  memorable  "  Fruitlands  "  experiment.  But  failure  again 
attended  them.  Co-operative  farming  on  a  diet  of  bread  and  fruit 
could  not  succeed.  Hunger  dispelled  a  host  of  illusions.  Some  of 
the  colonists  swallowed  their  pride  and  independence  and  some 
of  the  neighbors'  meat  and  vegetables  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
following  year  found  the  Alcotts  again  in  Concord.  They  lived 
for  a  time  in  the  family  of  Edmund  Hosmer,  a  cousin  of  the  other 
Hosmer,  whose  tenant  Alcott  had  been  in  1840. 

In  1841  Colonel  May,  Mrs.  Alcott's  father  died,  and  left  her  a 
small  property.  Mr.  Emerson  helped  them  with  five  hundred 
dollars  ;  and  in  1845  Mr.  Alcott'  bought  the  house  which  he  called 
"  Hillside,"  and  which  name  was  afterward  changed  by  Hawthorne 
to  "  Wayside." 

Writing  of  Concord  as  it  appeared  in  1845-6,  George  William 
Curtis  said  :  — 

"  It  is  one  of  those  quiet  country  towns  whose  charm  is  incredible  to  all  but 
those  who  by  loving  it  have  found  it  worthy  of  love.  Here  upon  the  homely 
steppe  of  Concord  is  a  strain  of  Persia.  The  Wayside  House  lies  at  the  foot  of 
a  wooded  hill,  with  a  porcli  in  front,  and  a  central  peak  and  a  piazza  at  each  end. 
When  the  philosopher  Alcott  came  into  possession,  it  was  a  miserable  little  house 
of  two  peaked  gables.  But  the  genius  which  recreated  itself  in  devising  summer- 
houses  soon  smoothed  the  new  residence  into  comeliness.  It  was  an  old  house,  but 
Alcott's  tasteful  fingers  touched  it  with  picturesque  grace.  He  built  terraces  and 
arbors  and  pavilions  of  boughs  and  rough  stems  of  trees,  revealing,  inadequately 
perhaps,  the  hanging  gardens  of  delight  that  adorn  his  Orphic  imagination." 

Another  account  says:  "When  Alcott  took  possession  he  put 
the  gabled  dormer  window  in  front  over  the  entrance,  and  added 
a  wing  to   each  side   of    the  building  ;    these  wings  were   rendered 
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picturesque  by  galleries  or  piazzas,  supported  by  rustic  pillars  across 
the  front." 

We  may  judge  from  these  varying  descriptions  that  the  house 
was  in  poor  condition  when  Alcott  bought  it.  He  planted  trees, 
made  the  terraced  garden  on  the  side  of  the  hill  behind  the  house, 
and  took  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  beautifying  the  house  and 
grounds  in  every  possible  way.  Yet  all  these  improvements 
cost  considerable,  while  the  income  still  fluctuated  around  a 
very  low  figure.  The  celebrated  "Conversations,"  which  gained  for 
him  such  world-wide  distinction,  were  carried  on  here,  and  were 
attended  by  many  of  the  advanced  thinkers  of  the  times.  Haw- 
thorne lived  at  the  "Old  Manse,"  Emerson  at  his  house  on  the 
Boston  road  a  third  of  a  mile  away,  Thoreau  at  his  hut  on  the  lake 
shore.  Longfellow  and  Lowell  were  occasional  visitors  ;  Channing, 
Curtis,  Margaret  Fuller,  and  a  host  of  others,  formed  congenial  com- 
panions. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Alcott's  talented  daughter  wrote  for 
Ellen  Emerson  and  other  children  younger  than  herself,  the  fairy 
stories  entitled  "  Flower  Fables."  It  was  her  first  work  of  any 
importance,  and  was  written  in  1848,  Louisa  being  sixteen  years  old 
at  the  time.  It  was  the  home  life  here  of  the  four  Alcott  girls 
which  inspired  the  story  of  "  Little  Women,"  written  in  later  years. 
"Meg,  Jo,  Beth,  and  Amy"  were  living  characters,  little  dreaming, 
in  their  innocent,  childish  sports  and  miniature  cares,  of  the  celebrity 
which  awaited  them. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  the  necessities  of  the  family  again 
obliged  them  to  remove  to  Boston.  It  is  probable  that  the  house 
stood    empty    until    purchased     by    Nathaniel     Hawthorne    in    the 


summer  of  1852.  He  made  no  changes  at  this  time,  although 
extensive  alterations  were  made  after  his  return  from  England  in 
i860. 

From  Julian  Hawthorne's  biography  of  his  father  and  mother, 
we  have  been  enabled  to  catch  many  glimpses  of  the  life  of  the 
Havvthornes  in  their  second  Concord  home.  One  of  the  first  events 
was  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Miss  Louisa  Hawthorne,  Nathan- 
iel's sister.  She  had  been  visiting  in  Saratoga,  and  was  on  her  way 
to  visit  her  brother  at  Concord.  She  took  passage  down  the  Hud- 
son, and  was  lost  by  the  burning  of  the  steamer  Henry  Clay. 

During  August  and  September,  1852,  Hawthorne  wrote  the 
biography  of  Franklin  Pierce,  at  the  latter's  request.  Hawthorne's 
nomination  as  consul  was  confirmed  March  26,  1853,  and  he  sailed 
for  Liverpool  in  June.  Seven  years  later  he  returned,  having  visited 
many  foreign  countries  and  enriched  his  mind  by  much  observation 
and  study. 

At  this  time  another  story  was  added  to  the  wing  on  the  western 
end  at  the  left  of  the  house.  Two  large  rooms  were  built  in  the 
rear,  and  the  tower  on  the  top.  The  house  was  painted  a  warm  buff 
color,  and  looked  much  the  same  as  at  present.  The  trees  set  out 
by  Alcott  have  now  grown  up  considerably,  and  the  hedge  and  picket 
fence  have  been  removed. 

During  the  absence  of  the  Hawthorne  family  abroad,  the  house 
was  cared  for  by  Mrs.  Hawthorne's  brother.  During  this  period  the 
Alcotts  came  back  to  their  old  home  for  a  time,  making  their  third 
removal  to  Concord  in  October,  1857.  Elizabeth,  the  third  daughter 
of  Mr.  Alcott,  the  beloved  "  Beth  "  of  the  family,  was  slowly  dying. 
The  Concord  air  had  been  advised  for  her,  and  so  the  wandering 
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family  moved  again.  Orchard  House  was  purchased  ;  but,  being  in 
a  dilapidated  condition,  the  family  lived  during  the  winter  and  spring 
in  a  house  near  the  Town  Hall.  Here  the  sufferer  passed  away  in 
March,  making  the  first  break  in  the  family.  From  April  to  July, 
1858,  they  lived  again  at  Wayside. 

The  journal  of  Louisa  May  tells  us,  under  date  of  April,  1858  :  — 
"Came  to  occupy  one  wing  of  Hawthorne's  house  (once  ours)  while 
the  new  one  was  being  repaired,  Father,  mother,  and  I  kept  house 
together;  May  being  in  Boston,  Anna  at  Pratt  Farm,  and  for  the 
first  time  Lizzie  absent. 

"July,  1858.  Went  into  the  new  house  and  began  to  settle. 
Father  is  happy  ;  mother  glad  to  be  at  rest  ;  Anna  is  in  bliss  with 
her  gentle  John  ;  and  May  busy  over  her  pictures." 

Hawthorne  found  Wayside  a  most  agreeable  residence.  The 
country  roundabout  is  very  beautiful,  the  sweet,  calm  content  of 
the  smiling  landscape  harmonizing  well  with  the  suggestive  name 
of  the  town.  With  his  wife  and  children  he  spent  much  time  walk- 
ing through  the  woods  and  fields.  During  the  winter  the  children 
coasted  down  the  small  hills  near  the  house,  while  during  the 
warmer  months  the  novelist  would  often  be  noticed  pacing  along 
the  top  of  the  wooded  ridge  in  the  rear.  Ephraim  Bull,  the  inven- 
tor nl  the  Concord  grape,  was  a  neighbor,  and  the  originality  of  his 
character  was  a  source  of  much  interest  to  Hawthorne. 

The  tower  on  the  house  has  always  attracted  much  attention, 
and  many  strange  stories  have  been  told  of  the  desire  of  Hawthorne 
to  shut  himself  up  where  he  would  not  be  disturbed.  We  cannot 
do  better  than  to  quote  Julian  Hawthorne's  description  of  the 
room. 


"Hawthorne  had  always  wanted  a  lower  to  write  in.  There  was  a  tower  at 
Montauto  ;  but  unfortunately  it  contained  accommodations  for  a  couple  of  owls  and 
a  ghostly  monk.  The  present  tower  was  a  less  picturesque  and  gloomy  affair,  built 
of  American  deal  boards,  and  haunted  by  nothing  but  the  smell  of  new  paint.  A 
staircase,  narrow  and  steep,  ascends  through  the  floor,  the  opening  being  covered 
by  a  sort  of  gabled  structure,  to  the  end  of  which  a  standing-desk  was  affixed  ;  a 
desk-table  was  placed  against  the  side.  The  room  was  about  twenty  feet  square, 
with  four  gables  ;  and  the  ceiling,  instead  of  being  flat,  was  a  four-sided  vault,  fol- 
lowing the  conformation  of  the  roof.  There  were  five  windows,  the  southern  and 
eastern  ones  opening  upon  a  flat  tin  roof,  upon  which  one  might  walk  or  sit  in  suit- 
able weather.  The  walls  were  papered  with  paper  of  a  pale  golden  hue,  without 
figures.  There  was  a  closet  for  books  on  each  side  of  the  northern  window,  which 
looked  out  upon  the  hill.  A  small  fireplace,  to  which  a  stove  was  attached,  was 
placed  between  the  two  southern  windows.  The  room  was  pleasant  in  autumn  and 
spring;  but  in  winter  the  stove  rendered  the  air  stifling,  and  in  summer  the  heat  of 
the  sun  was  scarcely  endurable.  Hawthorne,  however,  spent  several  hours  of  each 
dav  in  his  studv,  and  it  was  here  that  the  '  Old  Home'  was  written." 


While  at  Wayside,  Hawthorne  also  wrote  "Septimius  Felton," 
"Dr.  Grimshaw,"  and  the  "  Doliver  Fragment."  His  health  com- 
menced to  fail  after  his  return  from  abroad;  and  he  died  May  18, 
1864,  at  Plymouth,  N.H.,  where  he  had  journeyed  with  his  friend, 
ex-President  Franklin  Pierce.     He  was  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

The  body  reached  Concord  on  the  21st,  and  the  funeral  services 
were  held  on  the  23d.  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  who  had 
married  Hawthorne,  conducted  the  service.  The  body  was  laid 
away  in  Sleepy  Hollow,  where  Hawthorne  and  his  wife  had  often 
walked  during  their  happy  days  in  Concord.  When  Mrs.  Haw- 
thorne's carriage  passed  through  the  gates  of  the  cemetery,  after 
the  rites  were  over,  she  saw  standing  together,  Longfellow,  Holmes, 
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Whittier,  Lowell,  Pierce,  Emerson,  and  half  a  dozen  more,  who  un- 
covered respectfully  in  her  honor. 

The  Hawthorne  family  remained  at  Wayside  until  the  autumn 
of  1868,  when  they  went  to  Germany.  The  house  is  now  owned  by 
Mrs.  Harriet  M.  Lothrop,  widow  of  Daniel  Lothrop,  the  publisher. 

A  confusion  of  names  has  resulted  from  the  marriage  of  Rose 
Hawthorne  to   George   Parsons   Lathrop,  and  the  subsequent   pur- 


chase of  Hawthorne's  residence  by  Mrs.  Daniel  Lothrop.  The 
house,  too,  is  often  confounded  with  the  "  Manse."  Many  tourists 
arrive  in  Concord  ignorant,  among  other  things,  of  the  fact  that 
Hawthorne  lived  in  two  houses  in  Concord.  They  feel  inclined 
to  doubt  the  word  of  the  guide,  and  imagine  there  is  some  fraud 
about  it.  It  is  small  wonder  that  Concord  residents,  at  times, 
become  somewhat  bored  with  visitors. 
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When  the  British  marched  from  Boston  on  the  night  of  the 
18th  of  April,  1775,  they  had  for  their  object  the  destruction  of 
the  stores  and  munitions  of  war  collected  by  the  provincials  at 
Concord.  Incidentally,  they  hoped  to  effect  the  capture  of  some  of 
the  prominent  rebels  who  were  known  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
line  of  march.  With  both  of  these  objects  the  house  of  Colonel 
James  Barrett  was  intimately  connected.  The  capture  of  the 
colonel  would  have  proved  sweet  balm  to  the  ruffled  spirits  of 
the  British  commander,  while  the  poor  compensation  afforded  by 
the  demolition  of  a  small  quantity  of  supplies  and  ammunition 
was  badly  relished  when  the  returns  of  casualties  came  in. 

There  are  two  things  which  are  significant  in  glancing  over 
the  record  of  the  part  sustained  by  this  old  house  on  the  memo- 
rable 19th  of  April.  The  first  is  the  pleasing  absence  of  any 
bloodshed  in  the  dramatic  events  of  the  day  at  this  place.  The 
second  is  apparent  in  the  fact  that  this  house  marks  the  extreme 
extent  of  the  British  advance  at  that  time.  Indeed,  we  may 
with  confidence  claim  for  this  point  the  limit  of  the  invasion  of 
Massachusetts  by  any  hostile  power  since  the  close  of  the  Indian 
wars. 

To  one  who  travels  over  the  road  from  Concord  village  to  the 
Barrett    house,  this  thought    is   constantly   forcing   its   way   to   the 


front.  The  distance  is  a  matter  of  two  miles  or  thereabouts,  over 
a  hard,  smooth  road,  shaded  by  numerous  wide-spreading  elms,  and 
crossing  the  Concord  River  at  a  point  where  the  view  reaches 
westerly  as  far  as  the  mingling  of  the  waters  of  the  Assabet 
with  the  larger  volume  of  the  Concord,  and  easterly  to  the  soli- 
tary figure  of  the  "  Minute-man,"  silently  guarding  the  bridge 
which  the  first  bearers  of  the  name  defended  so  long  ago.  And, 
although  no  fighting  took  place  on  this  road,  we  cannot  keep 
from  our  minds  the  appearance  of  the  two  companies  of  "red- 
coats," going  out  and  shortly  returning,  hot  and  dusty,  tired  and 
hungry.  Equally  clear  to  our  mental  vision  is  the  little  band  of 
"minute-men"  who  hurried  along  from  Acton  but  a  short  while 
before  the  appearance  of  the  British.  Marching  at  the  head  of 
the  company  was  the  immortal  Captain  Davis,  so  soon  to  give 
up  his  life  for  the  cause  of  liberty. 

And  so,  when  we  come  to  the  house  we  turn  about  and  say 
to  ourselves,  "This  was  the  end  of  the  march.  From  here  back 
to  Boston  it  was  a  retreat.  Beyond  this  point  a  British  soldier 
never  stepped."     We  feel  like  setting  up  a  tablet  to  mark  the  spot. 

The  house  is  a  comfortable  structure,  despite  its  advanced  age. 
The  clapboards  are  breaking  off  in  places,  and,  never  having  been 
painted,  show  the  blackish  gray  effect  which  time  alone  can  give. 
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It  is  a  farmhouse  still,  as  it  has  always  been;  and  the  capacious 
barn,  just  west  of  the  house,  testifies  at  harvest  time  to  the  thrift 
and  industry  of  the  owners.  Near  by  is  the  "Barrett  mill,"  on  the 
site  of  which  logs  have  been  turned  into  boards  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  perhaps  longer.  The  wheel  was  turned  by  a  noisy 
brook  which  still  pours  its  amber  flood  down  through  the  shining 
meadows  to  join  the  Assabet. 

The  interior  of  the  house  displays  no  characteristics  varying 
from  other  old  houses  we  have  visited.  We  find  the  usual  arrange- 
ment of  the  rooms  ;  the  shallow  hall,  the  winding  stair  with  the 
chimney  forming  its  back  wall,  the  large  square  rooms  on  either 
side,  the  kitchen  at  the  rear,  the  chambers  conforming  to  the  lower 
rooms,  and  the  unfinished  garret  over  all.  The  room  at  the  left 
of  the  entrance  displays  a  cross-beam  in  the  ceiling  measuring 
fifteen  inches  square.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  a  product  of  the  saw- 
mill, as  the  smooth  sides  show  no  signs  of  hewing.  Some  of  the 
woodwork  displays  some  attempt  at  carving,  and  much  of  the  wains- 
coting is  still  unaltered.  The  original  front  door  has  now  been 
transferred  to  the  back  of  the  house,  where  it  is  still  doing  service. 
One  board  in  this  door  measures  twenty-seven  and  a  quarter  inches 
in  width.  The  house  faces  to  the  south,  following  a  rule  of  the 
times  which  has  scarcely  exceptions  enough  to  prove  it. 

The  house  has  always  been  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Barrett 
family.  We  cannot  state  the  date  of  its  erection  with  certainty,  but 
will  place  before  the  reader  all  the  facts  which  seem  to  be  available 
regarding  those  who  have  lived  in  it,  and  from  these  we  hope  to 
make  a  reasonable  deduction.  Where  so  much  doubt  exists,  there 
seems  to  be  little  else  which  can  be  done. 


Humphrey  Barrett,  or  Baret  as  he  sometimes  spelled  his  name, 
came  from  England  about  1640.  He  settled  on  the  road  which  now 
leads  to  the  battle-ground.  He  died  November  7,  1662,  at  the  age 
of  seventy,  his  wife  following  the  next  year,  aged  seventy-three. 
They  left  several  children,  of  whom  Thomas,  the  eldest,  was  drowned 
in  the  Concord  River,  his  widow  marrying  Edward  Wright  ;  Hum- 
phrey remained  in  Concord,  and  inherited  the  bulk  of  his  father's 
estate  ;  John  settled  in  Marlborough,  and  James  in  Charlestown. 
We  have  no  record  of  any  others. 

Humphrey,  the  second,  was  called  "Deacon."  His  father's  will, 
although  mentioning  houses  and  lands  in  a  general  way,  does  not 
specify  locations,  so  that  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  where 
Humphrey,  the  son,  lived.  It  may  have  been  on  his  father's  place, 
or  he  may  have  settled  on  the  land  where  the  subject  of  this  article 
now  stands.  We  lean  to  the  former  view,  however.  In  1661  he 
married  Elizabeth  Payne,  and  had  a  daughter  Mary,  who  married 
Josiah  Blood.  In  1675  he  took  for  his  second  wife  Mary  Potter. 
By  her  he  had  two  sons,  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  who  are  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Barrett  family  of  Concord. 

"Deacon"  Humphrey  died  January  3,  1716,  his  wife  having 
preceded  him  November  17,  1713.  He  left  no  will,  as  far  as  is 
known,  and  we  have  no  record  of  his  estate.  His  sons  married  two 
sisters,  and  each  had  eight  children.  Joseph  married  Rebecca 
Minott  in  1701.  He  was  a  captain  ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  lived  with 
his  father,  further  proof  that  the  residence  of  "  Deacon  "  Humphrey 
was  not  on  the  land  of  which  we  are  writing.  For  Benjamin,  in 
1705,  married  Lydia  Minott,  Rebecca's  sister,  and  lived  in  the  house 
which    still    stands,  and  which,  from   its  connection   with   the   first 
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buttle  of  the  Revolution,  has  come  into  prominence  as  one  of  the 
natural  monuments  commemorative  of  that  event. 

From  this  statement,  it  will  be  apparent  that  Benjamin  Barrett 
was  the  first  of  the  name  who  lived  in  this  house.  We  have  seen  it 
stated  that  Colonel  James  Barrett,  the  son  of  Benjamin,  built  the 
house  in  1768.  We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  facts  to  establish 
this,  and  to  offset  it  we  have  the  family  tradition  that  Benjamin 
Barrett  occupied  the  house  before  his  son  James.  That  Benjamin 
had  a  house  on  this  lot  is  proved  by  the  inventory  of  his  estate  ;  that 
it  is  this  present  structure,  the  appearance  and  characteristics  leave 
little  room  for  doubt. 

We  may  consider,  then,  that  Benjamin  Barrett  built  this  house 
about  the  time  of  his  marriage,  in  1705.  He  was  a  blacksmith,  and 
owned  considerable  land,  besides  a  share  in  the  sawmill.  He  died 
October  25,  1728,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  leaving  no  will.  His 
property  was  appraised  January  13,  1729.  One-third  was  given  to 
the  widow,  and  the  balance  divided  among  the  children. 

The  inventory  gives  the  following  values  :  — 

"  The  dwelling  house  at  thirty-eight  pounds  and  the  old  barn  at  twenty  pounds 
he  ruin  barn  at  seven  pounds.     To  one  acre  and  a  quarter  of  Land  on  which 
they  stand  at  twenty  pounds,  bounded  south  by  the  highway,  east  by  a  two  rod 
way,  north  and  west  by  Mr.  Samuel  Chandler's  land,  all  eighty  and  five  pounds, 

^85  ooj\  ood. 

(The  "  highway  "  is  the  road  which  passes  by  the  house  ;  the 
"  two  rod  way  "  is  the  road  to  Acton,  a  few  rods  east  of  the  house.) 

"Twenty  acres  plow  land  and  orcharding  and  entervail.  two  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds,  £--0  °os-  °°d- 


(This  was  between  the  road  and  the  river,  in  front  of  the  house.) 

"  Forty  acres  part  plowland  and  mowing  land  and  wilderness  land  on  which 
the  new  barn  and  the  sawmill  stands,  bounded  southwardly  by  Doc  Davises  house- 
lot  and  the  highway  and  west  partly  by  a  two  rod  way,  etc.  .  .  .  prized  at  two 
hundred  and  thirty  and  five  pounds  and  five  shillings;  the  new  barn  at  forty 
pounds  ;  their  share  of  the  sawmill  at  twelve  pounds,  these  articles, 

^287  05>-.  outi. 

(This  is  the  present  location  of  the  sawmill.) 

£      >■     •'■ 
"  Eighty-nine    acres    woodland    and    meadow    Lying    near 

Annasnick  hill 262  00  00 

Also  thirteen  acres  in  Great  meadow 129  00  00 

Three  rights  and  a  half  in  Concord  Villiage 25  00  00 

Right  in  a  sawmill  and  thirty-nine  logs 22  00  00  " 

The  widow's  third  included  the  house  and  several  lots  of  land. 
Thomas,  the  second  son,  and  James,  the  third  son,  received  the 
rights  in  the  sawmill  and  the  "Villiage"  rights  among  their  portions. 
The  two  eldest  sons,  Benjamin  and  Thomas,  being  of  age,  signed 
their  names  to  the  inventory.  The  younger  children,  six  in  number, 
were  represented  by  guardians  ;  while  Lydia,  the  widow,  confessed 
her  lack  of  education  by  making  her  mark.  Concord  was  not  cele- 
brated for  education,  culture,  and  philosophy  in  those  days. 

In  1744,  the  widow  having  died,  her  share  was  divided  among 
the  children,  James  receiving  the  house  and  lot  for  his  share.  lie- 
was  destined  to  become  the  most  celebrated  in  the  family.  Born 
July  29,  1 7 10,  he  was  almost  too  old  for  service  when  the  war  broke 
out,  yet  his  patriotism  could  not  be  curbed,  and  he  was  among  the 
most  active  of  all  the  participants  in  that  momentous  struggle. 
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The  wife  of  James  Barrett  was  Rebecca  Hubbard,  a  direct  de- 
scendant, in  the  fourth  generation,  of  Rev.  Peter  Bulkeley,  the  first 
minister  of  Concord.  She  was  but  fifteen  years  old  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage,  and  the  persuasive  powers  of  her  young  lover  were 
taxed  to  the  utmost  before  he  gained  the  reluctant  consent  of  her 
parents.  She  was  inexperienced  in  household  duties,  and  her  mother 
was  obliged  to  assist  her  a  great  deal  during  the  first  months  of  her 
marriage.  She  was  an  apt  pupil,  however,  and  turned  out  to  be  a 
very  fine  housekeeper.  Her  bravery  and  tact  undoubtedly  saved 
her  house  from  destruction  when  the  "  redcoats  "  came. 

Colonel  Barrett  was  elected  Representative  to  the  General 
Court  in  i  "68,  and  was  re-elected  each  year  until  1777.  He  was 
chosen  delegate  to  many  conventions,  and  was  a  member  of  each 
Provincial  Congress.  He  was  a  leader  by  natural  selection  of  the 
Concord  men  on  the  day  of  the  fight.  On  account  of  his  age, 
he  had  desired  that  some  other  man  should  have  the  command  ; 
but  the  minute-men  insisted  that  he  should  lead  them,  and  he 
reluctantly  consented.  Having  assumed  the  command,  he  labored 
hard  for  the  success  of  his  force,  with  a  result  with  which  we 
are  familiar. 

As  it  is  with  events  at  the  house  that  we  have  most  to  do, 
we  will  leave  the  colonel  to  gather  and  organize  his  men,  and 
will  endeavor  to  describe  the  various  affairs  as  they  took  place 
at  his  home  in  his  absence. 

As  soon  as  word  was  received  that  the  regulars  were  coming, 
all  sorts  of  expedients  were  resorted  to,  to  prevent  the  capture 
and  destruction  of  the  military  stores  secreted  in  and  around  the 
house.      A  number  of  gun-carriages  were  hidden    in  the  barn,  the 


best  of  them  having  been  carted  away  and  hidden  in  a  swamp  at 
some  distance  from  the  house.  A  patch  of  ground  about  thirty  feet 
square  was  ploughed  up  and  muskets  were  dropped  in  the  furrows, 
the  ground  being  then  raked  over  to  avoid  suspicion. 

The  minute-men  from  Acton  came  down  the  "two  rod  way"  and 
turned  in  toward  Concord  on  the  run.  Stephen,  the  colonel's  young 
son,  was  sent  to  direct  them  to  go  to  the  North  bridge.  James,  the 
colonel's  eldest  son,  lived  in  the  next  house  west  of  his  father's. 
This  house  is  still  standing.  James,  the  younger,  took  an  active  part 
in  the  day's  proceedings,  his  family  being  left  alone  in  their  house. 
After  the  firing  was  heard,  his  wife  gathered  her  children  together, 
put  some  clothing  and  food  into  a  bushel  basket,  and  started  for  the 
woods.  The  family  still  relate  the  pleasant  story  of  the  mother  and 
eldest  boy  carrying  the  basket  between  them,  the  baby  laughingly 
enjoying  a  ride  on  the  top.  The  children  seemed  to  scent  clanger  in 
the  air,  and  each  carried  their  favorite  playthings,  one  of  the  little 
girls  choosing  her  catechism  as  the  one  thing  most  dear.  But  the 
fortune  of  war  left  their  home  untouched  ;  and  when  James  came 
back  and  found  his  house  empty,  he  quickly  surmised  what  had 
happened,  and  easily  found  his  wanderers. 

In  the  meantime,  everything  possible  being  hidden  at  the  house 
of  the  colonel,  the  men  went  off  to  join  in  the  fight,  leaving  the 
colonel's  wife  with  her  daughters  to  guard  the  property.  While 
seated  at  the  eastern  window,  Mrs.  Barrett  saw  the  two  companies 
of  "redcoats  "  coming  up  the  road.  They  stopped  to  refresh  them- 
selves at  the  well  in  the  corner  of  the  field  near  the  Acton  road.- 
This  well  is  still  preserved,  although  not  used  at  present.  While 
the  soldiers  were  drinking,  one  of  the  Barrett  girls  ran  up  to  her 
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mother  with  a  quantity  of  bullets  which  the  men  had  forgotten. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  place  in  which  to  hide  them.  As  a  last 
resort  the  old  lady  threw  them  into  an  empty  barrel  in  the  garret, 
and,  seizing  another  barrel  containing  some  feathers,  threw  these 
in  on  top  of  the  bullets.  It  was  done  none  too  quickly  ;  for  when 
she  came  down,  she  found  the  soldiers  surrounding  the  house,  while 
the  commanding  officer  came  up  to  her  and  said,  "Madam,  I  have 
orders  to  search  this  house." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Barrett.  "I  shall  expect  you  to 
respect  private  property." 

The  officer  promised  that  private  property  should  not  be  touched, 
and  the  search  commenced.  A  trunk  was  soon  discovered,  which 
was  filled  with  pewter  and  locked.  A  soldier  started  to  break  it 
open.  "That  belongs  to  a  maiden  relative  of  mine,"  spoke  up  the 
brave  old  lady,  "and  you  must  not  touch  it."  Her  orders  were 
obeyed;  for  the  soldiers,  at  this  time,  had  not  become  exasperated 
by  hard  fighting,  as  they  were  later  in  the  day,  and  the  murderous 
scenes  of   Lexington  and  Arlington  were  not  paralleled  in  Concord. 

I  p  in   the  garret   a  soldier  found  the  barrel  of   feathers.     He 

plunged  his  arm  into  the  barrel  with  a  shout,  and  the  officer  turned 

around  sharply.     "What  do  you  expect   to  find  there,  you  fool?" 

he  asked ;    and   the   man,   finding  himself    ridiculed,  let   the  barrel 

.  and   the  bullets  were  saved. 

The  gun-carriages  which  had  been  left  behind  were  taken  from 

the  bam  and  set  on  fire.     Again  Mrs.   Barrett  interposed  to  save 

r  property.     "You  promised  to  respect   private   property,"   she 

said  to  the  commander  ;  "  if  you  burn  those  carriages  there,  the  barn 

will  be  destroyed."     So  the  soldiers  put  out   the  straw  which  had 


been  kindled,  and  moved  the  gun-carriages  out  into  the  road,  where 
they  were  partially  burned. 

Stephen,  the  colonel's  son,  had  now  returned  from  his  mission 
of  directing  the  minute-men,  and  was  immediately  seized  by  the 
British  officer.  "  We  have  you  now,  Colonel,  and  you  will  go  with 
us  as  our  prisoner,"  he  said.  The  ready  wit  of  the  mother  again 
came  to  the  front.  "That  is  my  son  !  "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  that  is  not 
Colonel  Barrett.  You  may  take  him  if  you  can  find  him  !  "  The 
officer  saw  his  mistake  and  released  the  young  man. 

When  the  search  was  completed,  some  of  the  men  wanted  food. 
"We  are  commanded  to  feed  our  enemies,"  said  the  brave  old  lady, 
and  forthwith  brought  from  the  closet  some  loaves  of  brown-bread 
and  from  the  cellar  several  pans  of  new  milk.  One  of  the  soldiers 
offered  her  money.  "  It  is  the  price  of  blood,"  she  said,  and  refused 
to  take  it.  The  soldier  flung  it  in  her  lap.  The  food  was  served  in 
the  lower  room  at  the  right  of  the  door,  called  the  "muster-room," 
from  its  having  been  used  in  organizing  the  minute-men,  and  "mus- 
tering in  "  the  militia. 

While  they  were  eating,  the  firing  at  the  bridge  was  heard.  The 
officer  jumped  up.  "We  shall  have  hot  work  before  night,"  he 
cried,  "let  us  go!"  And  they  started  off  on  the  run.  After  they 
had  gone  it  was  discovered  that  fifty  dollars  had  been  stolen  from 
the  colonel's  desk. 

And  so,  while  all  Middlesex  told  stories  of  the  day,  we  feel  sure 
that  the  adventures  of  the  Barretts  were  as  interesting  as  any. 
When  the  family  gathered  again  around  the  hearth,  these  tales  lost 
nothing  of  their  relish  by  repetition.  The  courageous  wife  felt 
prouder  than  ever  of  her  husband  ;  the  old  colonel  fully  appreciated 
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the  tact  and  discretion  displayed  by  his  wife  under  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances. The  sons  had  their  stories  as  well,  and  unto  this  day 
the  family  still  love  to  tell  of  the  exploits  of  the  Barretts  on  the 
historic  19th  of  April. 

Colonel  James  Barrett  had  five  sons  and  four  daughters,  the 
eldest  son  being  James,  whom  we  have  mentioned.  The  second 
was  Nathan,  who  was  also  colonel  of  the  militia  and  very  active 
in  the  battle.  The  other  sons  were  Ephraim,  Stephen,  and  Peter. 
The  daughters  were  Lydia,  Rebecca,  Persis,  and  Lucy.  The  sons 
all  settled  in  Concord  ;  the  youngest,  Peter,  succeeding  to  the  family 


homestead  on  the  death  of  the  colonel,  which  took  place  suddenly, 
April  11,  1779.  Rebecca  (Hubbard)  Barrett  died  October  18,  1806, 
aged  eighty-nine. 

Peter  Barrett's  son  Prescott  was  the  next  owner  of  the  estate, 
and  a  son  of  Prescott  owns  and  occupies  the  house  at  this  time. 
We  were  very  kindly  entertained,  and  furnished  every  possible 
facility  for  verifying  the  stories  connected  with  the  house  and  its 
people.  That  these  have  so  much  foundation  in  truth  is  not  the 
least  interesting  of  all  the  attractive  features  of  the  Barrett  house 
of  Concord. 
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"  Whoe'er  has  travelled  life's  dull  round, 

Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 

May  sigh  to  think  that  he  has  found 

His  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn." 

Shenstone. 

We  of  the  younger  generations  to-day  can  form  but  a  poor  idea 
oi  the  stage-coaching  days  of  old.  We  read  many  varying  descrip- 
tions of  life  on  the  road  when  horses  furnished  the  only  motive 
power;  we  may  even  talk  with  those  who  travelled  in  that  way  for 
want  of  a  better;  but  all  we  hear  and  read  seems  as  far  away  and 

lyllic  as  the  adventures  of  Sam  Weller  and  David  Copperfield. 
Reminiscences  of  old  tavern  life  sound  like  the  pleasantest  fiction, 
rhey  have  no  part  of  our  modern  existence.     They  belong  to  a  dif- 

nt  era,  which  we  have  outgrown. 

Even  in  the  backwoods  districts  we  find  nothing  corresponding 
to  our  idea  of  the  taverns  of  our  grandfathers.  There  may  be  tav- 
erns  furnished  poorly  and  simply  ;  it  may  be  that  they  are  reached 
only  by  stages  ;  but  they  do  not  correspond  to  those  we  have  heard 
bout.  The  landlord  is  not  the  most  important  personage  in  the 
village,  as  was  the  case  very  frequently  a  century  ago.  The  bar- 
'  "'in  may  still  radiate  the  gossip  of  the  town,  but  is  no  longer  the 
1  \  place  where  the  news  of  the  world  may  be  found  out. 

The  modern  city  hotel  is  even  more  striking  in  its  contrast  with 


the  old  taverns.  The  warm  welcome  has  disappeared.  The  pro- 
prietor, corresponding  to  the  host  of  olden  times,  may  be  sojourn- 
ing in  Florida  or  Europe  as  the  season  may  be,  or  the  proprietorship 
may  be  merged  in  a  syndicate  of  capitalists,  who  know  no  more  of 
entertaining  their  guests  than  does  the  hackman  who  deposits  them 
at  the  door.  The  menu  is  half  in  French,  the  cooking  entirely  so. 
The  bar-room  is  shunned  by  many  respectable  men ;  the  paper-stand 
offers  each  individual  the  news  of  the  world,  which  he  can  digest  by 
himself  with  never  a  word  to  his  neighbor. 

And  so  it  is  that  the  sight  of  an  oldtime  tavern,  such  as  we  are 
now  considering,  is  of  far  more  benefit  to  us  in  recalling  olden  times 
than  dozens  of  volumes.  No  one  could  mistake  it  for  anything  but 
what  it  is  ;  a  perfect  type  of  the  roadside  inn  of  the  days  of  the 
Province. 

We  came  up  to  it  from  the  east,  along  the  old  turnpike  which 
extends  from  Boston  to  Worcester.  From  the  village  of  South 
Sudbury  it  is  a  matter  of  two  or  three  miles.  Even  the  village, 
embalmed  in  the  quiet  of  rural  inactivity,  is  bustling  and  lively 
in  comparison  with  the  region  around  the  "  Wayside  Inn." 

"  A  region  of  repose,  it  seems 
A  place  of  slumber  and  of  dreams, 
Remote  among  the  wooded  hills  ! " 
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We  have  come  upon  an  eighteenth  century  inn,  with  eighteenth 
century  surroundings  as  well,  a  rare  combination  in  these  days. 
Would  that  we  might  see  for  a  moment  the  kindly  face  of  the  host 
at  the  door  and  the  stage  with  its  motley  crowd  of  passengers, 
that  the  picture  might   be  complete  ! 

Being  on  the  direct  route  between  two  centres  of  trade,  and 
situated  midway  between  them,  the  "  Howe  Tavern,"  or  ■'  Red 
Horse  "  as  it  should  be  more  properly  called,  was  a  favorite  stop- 
ping-place for  the  travelling  public.  Could  we  but  see  the  list 
of  those  who  have  stopped  here  since  the  opening  of  the  inn,  it 
would  be  found  to  contain  nearly  every  name  of  any  prominence 
in  the  history  of  the  State,  in  addition  to  many  of  wider  reputa- 
tion. And  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  "  Red  Horse  "  tavern  would 
have  slumbered  away  its  declining  years,  with  never  a  visitor  to 
gaze  with  admiration  on  its  spacious  chambers  and  quaint  old 
passages,  had  it  not  been  for  the  genius  of  Longfellow,  who  saw 
in  this  stately  edifice  and  its  dignified  landlord  material  worthy 
of  his  attention.  And  so,  by  the  touch  of  the  poet's  magic  wand, 
the  "  Wayside  Inn  "  goes  down  to  posterity  immortalized. 

It  is  well  that  it  is  so.  Our  literature  has  too  long  been  under 
foreign  influences.  It  needed  the  genius  of  Longfellow,  Holmes, 
Whittier,  and  Hawthorne  to  rouse  in  our  people  the  feeling  that 
we  have,  in  our  own  country,  materials  for  poetry  and  romance 
infinitely  better  than  can  be  found  abroad.  In  future  years  the 
localities  made  famous  by  our  American  writers  will  become  more 
and  more  sacred  to  us,  until  by  visiting  them  we  shall  put  ourselves 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  touch  with  the  scribe,  and  learn  thereby  to 
value  his  work  still  higher. 


Let  us,  as  latter-day  travellers,  look  over  the  old  tavern.  We 
stop  at  the  door  and  refresh  ourselves  with  a  cooling  draught  from 
the  pump  in  front  of  the  house.  In  olden  times  the  well-sweep 
swung  near  the  same  spot.  We  enter  the  long  hall  which  extends 
through  to  the  back  of  the  house.  On  the  right  is  the  old  office 
with  the  bar  in  the  corner.  Overhead,  in  one  of  the  great  beams 
which  traverse  the  ceiling,  is  an  old-fashioned  hook,  which  we  were 
told  was  formerly  used  by  the  sheriff  whenever  he  stopped  here  with 
prisoners  on  his  way  from  Worcester  to  Boston.  The  culprits  were 
handcuffed  with  hands  behind  them,  and  were  then  chained  to  this 
hook.  This  was  before  the  times  when  each  county  provided  a  jail 
for  its  prisoners. 

The  bar  was  the  most  interesting  object  to  us,  as  it  has  been  to 
so  many  before  us,  although  perhaps  for  different  reasons.  The 
end  that  projects  into  the  room  is  rounded  off,  and  a  rack  affixed  to 
it  was  used,  in  the  "  good  old  times,"  to  hold  the  mugs  of  steaming 
"flip"  which  carried  so  much  good  cheer  to  the  guests.  Over  the 
bar  a  gate  or  portcullis  hangs,  being  lowered  whenever  the  bar  was 
closed.  Behind  is  the  desk  and  the  money-drawer,  and  here  also  is 
the  drawer  which  held  the  sugar  to  sweeten  the  "toddy."  So  many 
of  the  adjuncts  of  an  oldtime  bar  we  found,  that  it  needed  but 

" — a  group  of  friends  .   .   . 


Who  from  the  far-off  noisy  town 
Had  to  the  wayside  inn  come  clown," 
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to  transport  us  at  once  into  the  distant  realms  of  the  last  century. 

Passing  through  the  office,  we  entered  the  small  taproom  adjoin- 
ing.    Here  was  the  cupboard  where  the  bottles  were  kept,  and  the 
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shelf  where  they  were  opened.  Before  the  days  of  corkscrews  the 
bottles  were  opened  with  a  carpenter's  awl,  and  when  the  cork  was 
removed  the  awl  would  be  driven  into  the  woodwork  which  formed 
the  side  of  the  cupboard.  One  of  the  boards  has  become  so  per- 
forated by  countless  prods  from  the  awl  that  it  has  nearly  worn 
through,  an  eloquent  bit  of  testimony  to  the  business  once  con- 
ducted here. 

We  next  entered  the  dining-room  where  Washington  was  served 
at  the  time  of  his  visit  in  1789.  He  was  travelling  from  Marlborough 
in  Boston  at  the  time;  and  as  the  "Red  Horse"  was  on  the  way, 
and  the  landlord  an  old  soldier,  it  is  probable  that  the  general  gladly 
welcomed  the  chance  to  refresh  himself  at  such  a  goodly  house,  and 
i"  shake  the  hand  of  a  fellow-soldier. 

The  eastern  wing  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  house.  In  this  is  the 
kitchen  where  the  "Johnny-cakes  "  were  baked,  and  the  meats  done 
to  ,1  turn  before  the  open  fire.  Here  we  notice  the  narrow  windows 
and  double-faced  doors,  with  bevelled  panels  on  the  outside  and 
wide,  plain  boards  inside.  The  brick  oven  still  remains,  although 
en  and  fireplace  are  not  as  large  as  some  we  have  seen  in 
private  houses. 

Retracing  our  steps,  we  cross  the  hall,  and  enter  the  parlor.     It 

tins  room  that  Longfellow  has  chosen  as  the  scene  of  his  "  Tales." 

formerly    stood    the   old    spinet,    now   carefully    preserved    in 

'"it's  house   in   South   Sudbury.     We  were  privileged  with   a 

"l   this    old   instrument,  and  found  it  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
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primitive  piano-forte.     The  rosewood  case  was  as  handsome  as 


er,  and  was  ornamented  by  delicate  strips  of  brass,  not  over  one- 
,;l1  of  an  inch  wide,  set  into  the  wood,  and  appearing  at  first 


sight  like  a  striping  of  gold  paint.  Six  spindling  legs  furnished  the 
support,  and  were  offset  by  one  clumsy  pedal.  The  inner  sounding- 
frame  was  of  wood  ;  yet  we  found  the  tone  sweet,  if  not  very  loud. 
Under  the  keyboard  were  three  drawers  for  holding  music.  A 
plate  on  the  front  announced  that  it  was  — 

Made  by 
A.  Babcock 

FOR 

G.   I).  Mackav 
Boston. 

The  spinet  was  purchased  for  Miss  Jerusha,  the  sister  of  the  last 
landlord,  Lyman  Howe.  In  her  day  she  was  considered  the  belle  of 
Sudbury.  After  the  death  of  Lyman  the  household  effects  were 
sold  at  auction,  and  the  spinet  was  bid  in  for  twenty-four  dollars  by 
the  father  of  the  Mr.  Hunt  who  now  owns  it.  The  stool  came  with 
it  ;  and  at  the  same  sale,  Mr.  Hunt  senior  bought  for  fifteen  cents  a 
wooden  frame  which  seemed  like  a  common  piece  of  black  walnut. 
On  cleaning  it  up,  it  was  found  to  consist  of  three  different  kinds 
of  wood  inlaid  in  scroll-work,  one  of  the  handsomest  articles  of  the 
kind  we  have  ever  seen. 

Hanging  on  the  parlor  wall  is  a  copy  of 

"  The  Landlord's  coat-of-arms — 


He  beareth  gules  upon  his  shield, 

A  chevron  argent  in  the  field, 

With  three  wolves'  heads,  and  for  the  crest 

A  Wyvern  part-per-pale,  addressed 

Upon  a  helmet  barred  ;   below 

The  scroll  reads,  '  By  the  name  of  Howe.'" 
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The  original  coat-of-arms  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Buckley 
Howe  of  South  Dakota. 

Here,  too,  we  found  the  window  panes  inscribing  the  merits  of 
the  house  as  vouched  for  — 

'•  By  the  great  Major  Molineaux, 
Whom  Hawthorne  has  immortal  made." 

These  panes  have  now  been   taken   from   the  window  and  framed, 

and  are  hanging  on  the  wall  where  all  visitors  may  read  the  lines, 

scratched  on  the  glass  by  a  diamond  set  in  a  finger-ring.     One  pane 

reads  :  — 

"  What  do  you  think 

Here  is  good  drink 

Perhaps  you  may  not  know  it ; 

If  not  in  haste  do  stop  and  taste 

You  merry  folks  will  shew  it." 

The  other  bears  the  signature, — 

"Wm.  Molineaux  Jr.  Esq. 
24th  June  1774  Boston." 

The  old  furniture  of  the  house  has  nearly  all  disappeared,  and 
the  rooms  are,  for  the  most  part,  empty.  Back  of  the  parlor,  or 
guest's  room,  is  the  private  parlor  ;  and  still  farther  in  the  rear  is  a 
long  dining-room  of  later  construction,  joined  to  the  main  body  of 
the  house.  This  room,  as  well  as  the  dance-hall  overhead,  was 
resplendent  in  new  sheathing  and  fresh  staining  and  paint.  The  old 
inn  is  still  a  favorite  resort  for  parties,  who  come  here  with  lunches, 
are  supplied  with  dishes  and  hot  coffee,  and  wind  up  the  day's 
outing  with  a  waltz  on  the  polished  floor  of   the  room  above. 

The  ascent  of  the  main  stairway  is  very  easy,  the  steps  being 


broad  and  low.  A  narrower  and  steeper  flight  leads  up  from  the 
office,  terminating  near  the  door  in  the  "teamster's  chamber." 
Just  why  this  room  was  assigned  to  the  drivers  is  a  little  uncertain, 
unless  it  may  have  been  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  taproom 
below.  It  is  a  large,  square  apartment,  with  floor-boards  averaging 
nearly  two  feet  in  width,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  running  the  entire 
length  of  the  room  without  piecing. 

The  room  over  the  kitchen  betrays  signs  of  extreme  age,  the 
narrow  windows  dropping  several  inches  below  the  sills,  a  rare  and 
unique  feature  in  house  construction.  This  was  the  servants'  room 
in  olden  times.  A  small  inside  window  looks  out  onto  the  contracted 
upper  hall.  Passing  along  still  farther,  we  came  to  the  apartment 
once  occupied  by  Lafayette.  Here  we  found  the  only  antique  wall- 
paper now  left  in  the  house,  being  the  old  kind  that  was  put  on  in 
squares.  The  pattern  represented  the  "  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland  ;  " 
and  it  was  interesting  to  note,  that,  although  the  joining  of  the 
squares  never  matched  on  the  sides,  the  pattern  was  always  con- 
tinuous perpendicularly.  The  floor  of  this  chamber  was  painted 
in  figures,  in  imitation  of  a  carpet. 

As  we  kept  on  we  seemed  to  lose  all  sense  of  location,  and  wan- 
dered from  room  to  room,  following  the  guide  through  a  labyrinth 
of  passages,  halls,  and  chambers.  Including  the  main  part  and  two 
wings,  it  is  a  very  large  house,  having  eight  outside  doors.  At  last 
we  climbed  into  the  garret,  and  inspected  the  "cell"  or  room  "where 
suspicious  characters  were  placed,"  as  the  guide  informed  us,  and 
the  little  room  with  the  bunk  against  the  wall  where  the  m 
"Portsmouth"  slept.  Then  we  descended  again  to  the  office,  am! 
sat  down  to  glance  over  the  note-book  and  try  to  bring  to  our  minds 
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the  successive  landlords  who  have  lived  here,  and,  through  so  many 
generations,  have  extended  a  welcoming  hand  to  so  many  guests. 

Among  the  first  settlers  at  Sudbury  plantation,  in  1638,  was 
|ulm  Howe.  He  was  a  prominent  man  in  town  and  church  affairs. 
In  1642,  with  five  others,  he  signed  a  contract  for  building  the  meet- 
ing-house with  John  Rutter.  In  1655  John  Howe  was  "  appointed 
by  the  Pastor  and  Selectmen  to  see  to  the  restraining  from  the  pro- 
fanation of  the  Lord's  day  in  time  of  public  exercise."  In  1651  the 
"  New  Grant  Lands  "  were  laid  out.  Each  grant  contained  one 
hundred  and  thirty  acres,  and  the  apportionment  was  made  by  draw- 
ing Ints.  It  was  one  of  these  grants  which  formed  the  farm  con- 
nected  with  the  "Red  Horse  Tavern,"  but  so  many  exchanges  were 
made  that  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  this  grant  is  the  one  which 
John  Howe  received  in   165 1  or  not. 

Hie  will  of  John  Howe,  dated  May  24,  1680,  declares  that  he  is 
"  -1  Marlborough,"  indicating  that  he  removed  there  during  the  last 
part  of  his  life.  The  will  mentions  sons,  Samuel,  Isaac,  Josiah, 
na  .  and  Ebenezer;  daughters,  Sarah  Ward  and  Mary  With- 
■  wife  Mary,  and  Joseph  Graves,  a  servant  or  apprentice;  also 
stating  that  "John  How,  my  Grandchild,  Son  unto  my  son  John 
How  deceased,  shall  have  an  ewe  lamb,  I  having  already  done  well 
for  his  father." 

1  'i    Samuel   Howe  we  know  but  little,  save  that  he  was  one  who 
suffered  by  the  Indian  depredations,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  to 
1  he  Old  Petition,"  a  very  quaint  document,  describing,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  actual  participants,  the  events  of  the  "  Sudbury  fight," 
'hen  King  Philip  of  Pokanoket  ambushed  the  force  under  Captains 
Wadsworth  and  Brocklebank  and  killed  the  two  leaders,  Sharp  the 


lieutenant,  and  twenty-six  others.  Appended  to  the  petition  is  "An 
Accompt  of  Losses  Sustained  by  Severall  Inhabitants  of  ye  towne  of 
Sudbury  by  ye  Indian  Enemy  ye  21st  April  1676."  Samuel  Howe's 
loss  was  placed  at  ^140.  There  were  thirty-two  other  signers,  the 
aggregate  of  all  their  losses  being  fixed  at  .£"2,707.  The  petition 
was  for  a  part  of  "The  Irish  Charity  Donation  "  or  "Fund,"  made 
up  in  1676  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  suffered  in  King  Philip's 
War.     Sudbury  finally  received  from  this  fund  ,£71  4.?. 

In  1681  Samuel  Howe  was  ordered  to  build  a  new  pair  of  stocks, 
and  was  "to  set  them  up  before  the  meeting-house." 

Samuel  Howe  died  intestate,  the  inventory  of  his  property  taken 
April  28,  1 7 1 3,  amounting  to ^"386  js.  $d.  The  children  mentioned 
were  John,  Mary,  Martha,  Hannah,  Moses,  Ebenezer,  Daniel,  David, 
PZlisha,  and  Nehemiah.  It  is  with  David  with  whom  we  have  to  do, 
for  it  was  he  who  built  the  tavern  and  became  the  first  landlord.  It 
seems  probable  that  he  erected  the  eastern  wing,  containing  the  old 
kitchen  and  the  room  over  it,  afterwards  used  for  the  servants.  It 
is  said  that  during  the  construction  of  the  house,  the  workmen  went 
at  night  for  safety  to  the  Parmenter  "Garrison,"  which  stood  about 
half  a  mile  away.  The  fear  of  the  Indians  remained  for  many  years 
after  all  danger  was  over  ;  and  as  this  house  was  probably  built  about 
the  beirinnins;  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  fears  of  the  workmen 
were  well  grounded.  Occasional  raids  were  made  by  the  savages  on 
the  outlying  settlements  for  fifty  years  after  King  Philip's  War. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  the  exact  date  of  the  building  of  the 
house  and  the  time  of  the  opening  as  an  inn.  By  some  it  is  claimed 
that  the  house  was  built  about  1686;  and  a  copy  of  an  old  sign  is 
brought  forward   with   the   above   date   inscribed   upon  it,  together 
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with  David  Howe's  initials.  Hudson,  in  his  "Annals  of  Sudbury," 
states  that  1702  is  nearer  the  right  date.  But  the  origin  of  "Way- 
side Inn,"  like  all  these  old  houses,  is  immersed  in  such  a  mist  of 
obscurity  that  we  can,  at  best,  but  partially  clear  it  away.  Some- 
times we  regret  that  these  dates  are  not  more  clearly  denned  ;  but, 
after  all,  the  doubt  adds  an  element  of  mystery  which  we  should 
hardly  care  to  lose. 

David  Howe  conducted  the  business  until  his  death  in  1746. 
His  will,  dated  February  6,  1744-5,  mentions  his  wife  Hephzibah, 
four  sons,  and  three  daughters.  His  son  Ezekiel  was  given  the 
tavern  property,  after  reserving  to  the  widow  one-third  of  the  in- 
come from  the  estate  during  her  widowhood. 

It  was  Ezekiel  Howe  who  put  up  the  sign  of  the  Red  Horse, 
and  it  may  have  been  that  the  large  main  part  of  the  house  was 
built  at  about  the  time  of  his  coming  into  possession  of  the  prop- 
erty. The  business  had  undoubtedly  outgrown  the  small  dimensions 
of  the  first  house.  The  type  of  construction  would  indicate  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  as  having  been  the  period  at  which  the 
main  structure  was  erected.  We  do  not  recall,  at  this  time,  any 
houses  built  before  the  year  1700  in  which  the  hall  extends  clear 
through  the  house,  and  in  which  the  stair  is  straight,  broad,  and 
easy  of  ascent.  The  gambrel  roof,  which  we  see  here,  was  occasion- 
ally seen  before  that  time,  although  very  infrequently.  Then,  as 
now,  a  change  in  ownership  of  a  house  was  nearly  always  followed 
by  alterations.  If  David  Howe  built  the  eastern  end  before  or  dur- 
ing the  year  1702,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  any  extensive  changes 
were  made  until  after  his  death. 

We  know  nothing  of  life  at  the  inn  during  the  next  twenty-five 


years.  The  French  and  Indian  War  passed  off,  and  the  rumblings 
of  the  distant  thunder  of  the  Revolution  became  more  and  more 
audible.  The  discussions  over  the  Stamp  Act,  the  Boston  Massacre, 
and  kindred  events,  must  frequently  have  waxed  warm  over  the 
steaming  bowl  of  "  flip."  Ezekiel  Howe  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  the  Tories  who  stopped  at  the  tavern  met  their 
match  in  argument. 

In  course  of  time  the  farmers  banded  themselves  together  and 
formed  several  companies  of  minute-men.  The  muster  rolls  of 
Sudbury  show  that  the  enlisted  men  represented  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  population.  Sudbury  also  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having 
sent  three  hundred  and  two  men  to  the  Concord  and  Lexington 
battle,  a  larger  number  than  was  furnished  by  any  other  town. 
Ezekiel   Howe  was  elected  lieutenant-colonel. 

The    following    interesting  document    is  copied   from    Hudson's 

"Annals    of    Sudbury,"    where     it     is    credited     to    the    "Stearns 

Collection  "  :  — 

"Sudbury,  March  ye  27th  1775: 

"  The  return  of  the  Severall  Company*  of  Militia  and  Minute-men  in  SJ 
Town  viz  : 

••  Capt.  Moses  Stone's  Company — 92  men  of  them,  18  no  guns,  at  Least  one 
third  part  ye  forelocks  unfit  for  Sarvis  others  wais  un  a  quipt. 

"Capt.  Aaron  Hayn's  Company  —  60  men  vveel  provided  with  Arms  the  most 
of  them  provided  with  Bayonets  or  hatchets  a  boute  one  quarter  Part  with  Catridge 
Boxes. 

"Capt.  Joseph  Smith's  Company  consisting  of — 75  able  Bodied  men  forty 
well  a  quipt  twenty  Promts  to  find  and  a  quip  themselves  Emedetly  fifteen  no  guns 
and  other  wais  un  a  quipt. 

"The  Troop  Capt.  Isaac  Locer  [Loker] — 21  Besides  what  are  on  the  minit 
Role  well  a  quipt. 

"  Returned  by  Ezekiel  How.     Left.  Con1." 
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This  is  the  most  graphic  description  we  have  ever  seen  of  the 
ill-assorted  arms  which  the  Provincials  carried.  The  town  had 
evidently  tried  to  supply  the  deficiencies  as  far  as  possible,  as  is 
proved  by  the  payment  of  the  following  bill:  — 

"  <  H  roBl  h    i.   1774  : 

£       *       d. 

"  To  Capt.  Ezekiel  How  for  20  guns  and  Bayonets    ....     27      o      2 
600  pounds  Lead 8     16    o" 

We  have  only  to  remember  that  the  North  bridge  at  Concord 
is  but  nine  or  ten  miles  from  the  inn,  to  picture  to  ourselves  the 
scenes  ol  that  memorable  April  day,  around  the  tavern  and  through- 
out Sudbury  town.  The  coming  of  the  messenger  with  tidings  of 
the  slaughter  at  Lexington;  the  gathering  of  the  companies;  the 
farewell  of  the  colonel  as  he  rode  away, 

••  Mounted  upon  his  old  gray  mare;" 

the  departure  of  the  militia,  followed  by  every  man  and  boy  able  to 
walk  ;  the  return  of  some  wounded  straggler  with  fearful  stories  of 
bloodshed  and  destruction  ;  the  anxiety  of  the  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters left  behind  ;  the  final  return  of  the  men,  a  few  at  a  time,  some 
wounded,  and  heroes  every  one  ;  the  gatherings  in  the  tavern  during 
succeeding  weeks    and  months  and    years — rest   assured,  this 
formed    the     nucleus    of     more    wondrous    and    fascinating 
es"  than  would   fill  a  hundred  volumes. 
(  olonel   Howe  died  in    1796.      His  will,  dated  August  24,  1796, 
be  usual   preamble,  is  in  substance  as  follows  :  — 


shall 


I   give  .mil  bequeath  to  my  well  beloved  wife  Rebecca  How  so  long  as  she 
remain  nn  widow,  the  improvement  of  the  one  half  of  my  Homestead  Farm, 


also  the  use  and  improvement  of  one  good  yoke  of  oxen,  three  Cows  and  six  sheep, 
with  the  priviledge  of  keeping  Swine  and  Fowls  as  may  be  necessary  and  con- 
venient for  her  use.  .  .  .  Also  the  improvement  of  the  new  kitchen  at  the  west 
end  of  my  Dweling  House  with  the  lower  Room  adjoining  thereto  with  the  Cellar 
under  the  Same,  also  the  long  Chamber  over  the  aforesaid  Room,  with  the  North- 
West  Bed-Chamber  in  the  old  part  of  said  Dweling  House  with  the  one  half  of  the 
Garrett  in  the  west  end  of  said  House.  .  .  .  Also  the  use  and  improvement  of  a 
good  Horse  and  Chaise  at  all  times  when  she  request  it.  Also  the  one  half  of  all 
my  Indoor  moveables  and  Household  Furniture  (except  Fire  arms,  Clock,  Silver 
Tankard,  Coat  of  Arms  and  that  part  of  the  Household  Furniture  which  is  now 
the  property  of  my  well  beloved  grand-daughter  Hepzibah  Brown),  .  .  .  also  shall 
at  all  times  be  provided  with  a  sufficiency  of  Firewood  brought  to  the  House,  cut 
and  carried  in  fit  for  her  use." 

The  will  mentions  the  eldest  daughter,  Ruth  Gibbs  of  Sudbury, 
widow ;  second  daughter,  Anna  Brown,  wife  of  Josiah  Brown  of 
Stow;  children  of  third  daughter,  Hepzibah  Brown,  deceased  (orphan 
children)  ;  also  "  to  my  Grand  Daughter  Hepzibah  Brown,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars  .  .  .  also  all  the  furniture  I  am  now 
possessed  of  that  heretofore  was  her  mothers,  and  in  case  she 
shall  hereafter  marry  my  will  then  is  that  she  shall  be  supplied 
.  .  .  with  additional  Furniture  so  as  in  the  whole  she  may  be 
equally  furnished  as  my  Daughters  were  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage." 

Continuing,  the  will  mentions  the  children  of  the  fourth  daugh- 
ter, Bathsheba  Loring,  deceased,  late  wife  of  Daniel  Loring  of 
Sudbury  ;  fifth  daughter,  Molly  Brown,  wife  of  Reuben  Brown 
of  Concord  ;  sixth  daughter,  Olive  Moore,  wife  of  Uriah  Moore  of 
Sudbury;  seventh  daughter,  Jenny  limes,  wife  of  Phineas  Ernes 
of  Clinton,  N.Y.     The  eldest  son,  Ezekiel,  had  moved  to  Kraming- 
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ham  ;  the  second  son,  Eliphalet,  to  Barre,  and  to  the  third  son, 
Adam,  was  given  all  lands  and  tenements  and  personal  property 
not  previously  bequeathed. 

The  codicil,  added  October  i,  1796,  gave  to  Ezekiel  "one  half 
of  a  pew  in  the  meeting-house  now  building  in  Sudbury,"  reserving 
a  seat  for  his  wife  and  granddaughter.  The  negro,  "Portsmouth," 
was  also  given  to  the  wife,  with  instructions  to  see  that  he  had 
Christian  burial  when  he  died.  The  remains  of  the  slave  now  rest 
in  the  family  vault  at   Sudbury. 

This  most  interesting  document  gives  us  a  very  fair  picture 
of  the  family  of  the  colonel.  His  love  for  his  orphan  grand- 
children is  very  apparent.  We  can  see  again  the  aged  soldier 
sitting  in  the  shade  on  a  summer  afternoon,  while  his  grand- 
daughter Hepzibah  brings  to  him  his  sword,  and  begs  of  him 
again  the  story  of  the  flight  of  the  "redcoats."  His  eyes  glisten 
as  he  repeats  the  deeds  of  that  glorious  clay.  His  faltering  voice 
grows  strong  again  with  patriotic  fervor.  His  good  wife  smiles 
with  deep  contentment  as  she  thinks  of  the  families  that  mourned 
that  day,  while  her  home  echoed  the  grateful  thanksgivings  of  a 
reunited  family. 

From  the  old  family  Bible  we  copied  the  following  entries  :  — 

"  Adam  Howe  was  married  to  Jerusha  Balcom  tuesday  December  3,  1795-" 
"Adam  Howe  was  born  Sunday  May  15,  1763." 
"Jerusha  Howe  was  born  tuesday  April  28,  1767." 

"Adam  Howe  died  Thursday  at  25  minutes  past  6  o'clock  a.m.,  the  loth  day 
of  December  1840." 

••  Mrs.  Jerusha  Howe  died  April  I.  1842  aged  74  years." 

The  children  of  Adam  and  Jerusha  How  were  — 


Jerusha,  born  July  6,  1797, 
Rebecca,  born  April  13,  1799, 
Lyman,  born  November  6,  1801, 


Winthrop,  born  January  4.  1804, 

Adam,  born  April  16,  1805, 

Abiel  Winthrop,  born  September  8,  1807. 


Lyman  succeeded  to  the  estate  at  the  death  of  his  father.  He 
commenced  to  manage  the  hotel  about  1831,  and  continued  to  do 
so  until  his  death  in  the  sixties.  He  was  always  called  "Squire," 
and  was  an  ideal  landlord  of  a  country  inn.  He  was  a  justice  of 
the  peace*  a  member  of  the  school  committee,  and  a  singer  in  the 
choir  at  the  Congregational  Church.  He  is  still  remembered  by 
many  of  the  villagers,  to  whom  he  was  a  familiar  object  as  he 
rode  through  the  street  in  his  chaise  to  visit  the  schools  or  the 
post-office. 

He  was  the  landlord  at  the  time  of  Longfellow's  visits,  and 
has  thereby  become  perpetuated  in  verse  for  all  time.  Long- 
fellow is  said  to  have  been  here  but  twice,  and  then  for  but  brief 
intervals.  Squire  Lyman  Howe  died,  unmarried,  in  the  ancient 
homestead  of  his  forefathers,  and  thus  the  tavern  has  passed  into 
the  hands  of  strangers.  At  present  it  is  opened  to  the  public  on 
payment  of  a  small  fee,  and  is  probably  visited  by  more  people 
now  than  ever  before.  The  name  of  "Wayside  Inn"  was  never 
heard  of  until  Longfellow's  poems  were  published,  and  even  he 
never  intended  to  change  the  name  of  it.  It  was  the  "  Red  Horse 
Tavern  ;"  and  as  it  stood  by  the  wayside,  it  was  spoken  of  as  such. 
Longfellow  at  first  thought  of  calling  the  collection  of  verses 
"Tales  of  Sudbury  Town,"  but  finally  changed  the  title  to  the 
present  more  poetic  one.  Thus  the  popularity  of  the  poems  has 
resulted  in  so  completely  changing  the  name  of  the  place  that 
the  "  Red   Horse  "   is  well-nigh  forgotten. 
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The  grand  old  oaks  near  by  are  probably  as  old  as  the  house 
itself,  and  have  shaded  many  weary  and  heated  horses  and  oxen 
while  the  drivers  refreshed  themselves  at  the  bar  of  the  inn.  These 
oaks  are  hollow  at  the  bottom,  the  largest  being  a  mere  shell.  The 
cavity  is  so  large  that  fourteen  persons  have  stood  within  it  at  one 
time. 


We  venture  to  assert  that  no  old  house,  public  or  private,  in 
New  England  is  more  attractive  to  the  antiquarian  or  any  lover 
of  New  England  history  than  the  "  Wayside  Inn."  Other  voices 
have  also  sung  the  praises  of  this  famous  tavern,  and  we  can 
bring  this  history  to  a  close  in  no  better  way  than  to  quote  the 
following  :  — 


"  From  massive  chimneys  stout  and  gray. 
The  smoke-wreaths  curling  crept. 
Amid  the  oaks  that  night  and  day 
Their  faithful  vigils  kept. 

The  stage-coach  passed  along  the  road, 

The  post-horn  rent  the  air ; 
The  teamster  stopped  his  heavy  load 

To  find  refreshment  there. 

But  times  have  changed,  and  now  the  Inn 

Stands  by  the  wayside  lone, 
A  souvenir  of  years  gone  by, 

Of  grandeur  that  has  flown." 

Howe  Melodies. 
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In  some  respects  the  homestead  of  the  Fairbanks  family  is 
entitled  to  the  first  place  in  considering  the  claims  of  the  numerous 
old  houses  in  the  State  to  our  regard  and  attention.  It -is,  beyond 
comparison,  more  picturesque,  and  in  its  primitive  simplicity  it 
brings  us  nearer  to  a  true  understanding  of  the  actual  appearance 
and  characteristics  of  the  homes  of  our  forefathers,  than  any  other 
house  we  have  seen.  It  is  true  that  some  changes  have  been  made ; 
but  these  have  been  in  the  nature  of  repairs  rather  than  alterations, 
and  have  merely  served  to  keep  the  old  house  from  falling  to  pieces. 
The  shape,  size,  and  finish  appear  to-day  about  the  same  as  they 
have  within  the  memory  of  the  "oldest  inhabitant." 

From  the  outside  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  this  is  an  occupied 
dwelling.  It  seems  more  like  an  ideal  picture,  brought  before  our 
wondering  eyes  by  some  magic  power  of  art.  The  gray  walls, 
tinted  by  the  brush  of  Father  Time  with  the  natural  stain  of  the 
rain-drops  ;  the  moss-grown  shingles  on  the  roof  in  varying  shades 
of  sage  and  mauve  ;  the  deep  green  of  the  tall  old  elms  ;  the  bright- 
ness of  the  meadow  carpet,  stretching  away  to  the  south,  dotted 
with  the  yellow  and  white  of  the  "Marguerite"  and  the  buttercup; 
the  purple  shadows  on  the  tree-trunks  and  on  the  weather-beaten 
clapboards, — make  up  a  composition  of  form  and  color  which  is  hard 
to  equal.     That  the  pictorial  possibilities  of  the  house  and  its  sur- 


roundings are  appreciated  by  students  of  art  is  apparent  to  any  one 
who  remains  for  any  length  of  time  at  the  house  ;  for  hardly  a  day 
passes  in  the  out-door  season,  that  the  grounds  are  not  overrun  by 
devotees  of  the  easel  and  sketching-block,  or  the  more  numerous 
camera  "fiends."  Miss  Betsy  Trotwood  and  her  nimble  maid  never 
had  more  trouble  with  the  obnoxious  donkeys  and  their  urchin 
drivers,  than  has  Miss  Rebecca  Fairbanks  with  the  sketching-classes 
and  camera  clubs.  A  dozen  at  a  time  will  plant  their  easels  at 
advantageous  points  around  the  house  ;  and  once  the  good  lady 
informed  me  that  she  counted  twenty  "  squatted  clown  all  over 
the  yard,"  as  she  expressed  it.  As  it  happened  to  be  the  day 
when  the  weekly  "washing"  needed  drying,  some  of  the  "artists" 
found  their  view  a " little  obstructed. 

Of  late,  so  great  has  been  the  annoyance,  Miss  Fairbanks  has 
been  obliged  to  keep  the  dooryard  clear  of  these  budding  "  Ra- 
phaels;" and  so,  when  one  of  them,  without  asking  permission, 
locates  himself  in  a  favorite  spot  for  half  a  day's  free  tenantry 
of  the  grounds,  he  is  gently  but  firmly  invited  to  remove"  to  the 
other  side  of  the  stone  wall.  Forbearance  certainly  ceases  to  be 
a  virtue  when  the  public  become  so  ill-mannered  as  to  intrude  upon 
the  privacy  of  a  family  from  mere  curiosity. 

It  is  impossible,  in  one  photograph,  to  show  even  the  construc- 
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ticm  of  this  house,  much  less  its  remarkable  quaintness  and  pictur- 
esqueness.  We  have  chosen  the  view  from  the  back,  as  it  appears 
when  approached  from  the  railroad  station.  No  other  point  shows 
so  well  the  lowness  of  the  house  as  it  nestles  among  the  tall  and 
stately  trees.  We  should  have  preferred  to  show  the  front ;  but 
as  the  house  has  apparently  turned  its  back  to  the  road,  as  if  to 
court  that  retirement  which  is  denied  it,  we  decided  on  this  view, 
feeling  that  the  superior  beauty  which  this  side  displays  would  be 
sufficient  excuse.  The  eastern  end  is  also  very  attractive,  and  is 
photographed  more  frequently  than  any  other  section  of  the 
house. 

Fai  ing  southerly,  the  house  stands  on  one  of  the  best  corner 
lots  iu  the  town.  The  large  farm  which  once  belonged  to  it  has 
long  since  been  divided  and  scattered  among  different  branches 
ol  the  family.  The  lot  on  which  the  house  stands  now  contains 
less  than  one  acre.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  present  owner, 
"  Miss  Rebecca,"  as  she  is  familiarly  called  by  all  the  townspeople, 
to  sell  the  place  as  soon  as  possible.  Being  the  last  of  the  line, 
she  does  not  desire  to  see  strangers  occupying  the  home  of  her 
ancestors;  and  it  is  very  probable  that,  before  the  year  is  out,  the 
inks  house  will   be  only  a  memory. 

As  welcome  to  examine  details,  we  shall  see  that  the  house 
:    in    three    sections,    a    main    part    and    two    wings.      The    entire 

;th  of  the  house,  including  the  wings,  is  seventy-five  feet. 
1  he  main  or  middle  part  has  a  pitch-roof  extending  down  over 
the  leanto  at  the  back  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground.  Both 
wings  are  gambrel  roofed.  Long  years  ago  an  Indian  arrow 
projected   from   the   roof,    having   been   there   beyond   the   memory 


of  any   of   the  family.     In   re-shingling,   the   arrow  was   pulled  out 
and  has  now  disappeared. 

As  we  stand  before  the  front  door  we  can  count  eight  windows, 
of  which  no  two  are  alike  in  size.  Being  irregularly  placed  as 
well,  the  effect  is  very  peculiar.  The  boarding  of  the  outside 
walls  will  also  attract  attention  ;  for  we  may  see  an  assortment 
of  sizes,  ranging  from  a  narrow  clapboard,  four  inches  wide,  to 
some  heavy  planks  measuring  twenty-one  inches  across.  Con- 
trary to  the  usual  custom,  we  do  not  find  the  chimney  and  the 
front  door  exactly  in  the  centre,  one  of  the  very  few  exceptions 
to  this  rule  of  building  of  two  centuries  ago  that  we  have  seen. 
This  deviation  results  in  making  one  of  the  main  rooms  larger 
than  the  other.  The  old  well,  where  formerly  the  well-sweep 
hung,  is  in  front  of  the  door,  although  the  house  is  now  supplied 
by  the  town  water. 

In  addition  to  the  main  chimney  we  shall  notice  a  smaller 
one  in  the  eastern  wing.  The  western  wing  never  had  a  chim- 
ney, the  rooms  having  been  principally  used  by  the  hired  men 
as  sleeping  apartments.  Although  connected  with  the  main  part 
by  a  door,  it  stands  as  a  separate  house,  being  built  up  against 
the  older  structure,  as  may  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the 
cellar.     This  wing  is  about  one  hundred   and   fifty  years  old. 

The  doorways  throughout  the  house  are  so  low  that  a  person 
of  medium  height  can  scarcely  pass  through  without  bending  the 
head.  The  lower  front  entry  measures  eight  feet  in  width  and 
three  and  one-half  feet  in  depth.  From  this  diminutive  hall  five 
doors  open, — the  front  outside  door,  those  opening  into  the  rooms 
on    either    side,    a    door  at  the    foot   of    the   stairway  to    the    floor 
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above,  and  another  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  the  cellar.  The 
back  wall  of  the  upper  stairway  is  formed  by  the  wall  of  the  chim- 
ney, as  is  usual  in  houses  of  this  period,  and  the  bricks  have  never 
been  covered.  This  is  the  only  case  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen. 
In  the  hall  we  first  noticed  the  extent  of  the  settling  of  the  walls, 
the  front  wall  having  dropped  little  by  little  until  the  timbers  which 
run  from  front  to  back  have  broken  clear  through.  Extra  pieces 
have  been  put  in  as  braces,  some  of  them  measuring  eleven  inches 
in  length. 

We  passed  into  the  kitchen  at  the  left  of  the  entry.  Figura- 
tively speaking,  we  passed  from  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  at  the  same  time.  No 
room  in  the  house  appears  as  old  as  this  kitchen.  It  is  about 
sixteen  feet  square,  and  is  only  lighted  by  two  low,  narrow  windows 
on  the  front.  Overhead  all  the  beams  and  rafters  show,  this  room 
never  having  been  plastered.  The  walls  are  made  of  over-lapped 
boards  with  rounded  edges.  The  outside  walls  were  finished  the 
same  way  before  the  clapboards  were  put  on.  All  the  wood- 
work in  the  kitchen  has  turned  to  a  deep  chocolate  brown,  the 
result  of  age  and  the  smoke  from  the  wood  fires  of  two  centuries. 
Years  ago  the  overhead  timbers  were  painted,  but  the  paint  now 
has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

The  old  fireplace  has  now  been  covered  in,  and  a  modern 
coal-stove  is  used.  The  brick  oven  still  remains,  but  has  out- 
lived its  usefulness.  The  chimney,  at  the  bottom,  measures  eight 
by  ten  feet. 

A  door  has  been  cut  from  the  kitchen  into  the  west  wing, 
and    another    at    the    back    leads    to   the   room    in   the   leanto.     As 


the  floor  of  the  kitchen  is  a  foot  or  more  lower  than  the  room 
in  the  leanto,  a  square  log  has  been  placed  in  the  doorway  as  a  step. 
The  smooth,  deep  hollow  in  this  log,  caused  by  the  passing  and 
repassing  of  countless  footsteps,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  house.  The  baby,  the  child,  the  youth,  the  maiden, 
father,  mother,  "grandpa,"  and  "grandma"  have  left  their  imprint 
here.  We  missed  the  well-worn  door-stone  at  the  entrance,  but 
we  found   its  substitute  here. 

Suspended  from  two  hooks  fastened  into  the  great  beam  in 
the  ceiling  we  saw  an  old  smooth-bore  musket,  two  yards  long. 
This  gun  has  a  famous  history,  having  been  carried  to  the  siege 
of  Louisburg  by  Lieutenant  Joseph  Fairbanks.  After  the  sur- 
render, Joseph  Fairbanks  and  his  family  settled  at  Halifax,  where 
his  descendants  still  remain.  A  few  years  ago  the  owner  of  the 
gun  sent  it  to  Miss  Rebecca,  and  so  the  old  smooth-bore  came 
to  be  hung  again  in  its  old  place  after  an  absence  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  years. 

Crossing  the  entry  we  enter  the  parlor.  This  was  originally 
about  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  kitchen.  An  addition  was  built 
onto  the  eastern  end,  adding  about  six  feet  to  the  width  and 
allowing  for  two  extra  windows.  The  parlor  has  been  plastered, 
and  is  in  other  ways  more  modern  than  the  kitchen.  It  is  one 
of  the  lowest  rooms  in  the  house,  measuring  in  the  highest  part 
not  over  six  feet  in  height,  and  near  the  front  wall  which  has 
sunk  so  much,  it  is  several  inches  less.  Here  we  found  consid- 
erable old  china  and  some  very  old  books,  and.  most  valuable 
of  all,  a  set  of  four  colored  pictures  of  the  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord  fight   by  J.   Honeywood.      These  are  said  to  be   the  oi 
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drawings  from  which  the  reproductions  which  have  appeared  in 
some  of  the  magazines  were  taken.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  has  been  offered  for  them  and  refused. 

The  Ieanto  contains  a  room  back  of  the  parlor,  which  was 
formerly  a  bedroom,  and  a  long  room  back  of  the  kitchen  and 
chimney,  once  used  as  a  sitting-room  and  work-room.  The  bedroom 
has  one  small  window.  The  other  room  has  two  windows  and 
an  outside  door,  which,  owing  to  the  sinking  of  the  walls,  is  now 
but  four  feet  and  four  inches  high. 

Although  the  Ieanto  is  two  steps  higher  than  the  main  rooms, 

we   must    go   up  still  another  to  enter  the  eastern  wing.     It  is  an 

old  tradition   in  the  family  that  this  part  was  built  for  John  Fair- 

banks    and    his   bride    in    1641,  his  father  having  erected  the  main 

structure  five  years   before.     With   the  exception  of  a  kitchen  we 

found  this  quite  a  cosey  tenement,  having  two  lower  and  one  upper 

rooms.     A  very  odd  little  porch  has  been  squeezed  into  the  corner 

oi  the  house,  opening  from  the  larger  room.     A  "settle"  or  seat 

3  up  one  side  of  the  porch.     This,  we  were   told,  was   a  great 

for  "courting"   in  olden  times. 

I  he  larger  room  in   the  wing  was  John's  parlor.      One  window 

s    out    beside    the    porch,   and    two   others    across    the    yard   at 

the  back,      In  the   north-east  corner  is  a  chimney,  with  a  fireplace 

)    each    of    the    lower    rooms.      In    the    parlor,  over  the    fireplace, 

till    swings    a    wooden    crane,    five    feet    long.       Long    years    ago, 

'ore  the  discovery  of  petroleum,  the  family  used  to  hang  grease 

amps  called  "widders,"  or  "old  Bettys,"  on  this  crane,  to  light  up 

the  room  during  the  long  winter  evenings. 

1  he  tall  old  clock  in  the  corner,  although  somewhat  over  one 


hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  is  a  new-comer  to  this  house.  It 
was  bought  from  a  family  in  New  Hampshire  a  few  years  ago. 
For  generations  it  had  told  the  time  in  the  same  place;  and  the 
last  owner  received  it  as  a  legacy,  with  the  condition  that  it  should 
never  be  sold  unless  to  provide  food  in  case  of  great  need.  Years 
passed  away,  and  the  struggle  for  existence  became  more  and  more 
precarious,  until  finally  the  ancient  heirloom  was  sold. 

The  smaller  room  in  the  wing  was  a  chamber,  and  is  only 
separated  from  the  parlor  by  a  board  partition.  The  fireplace  in 
the  chamber  once  was  ornamented  with  old-fashioned  blue  Dutch 
tiles,  two  of  which  still  remain.     This  room  has  two  windows. 

From  the  main  room  a  winding  stair  ascends  to  the  chamber 
above,  which  is  as  large  as  both  of  the  lower  rooms.  These 
rooms  in  the  wing  are  quite  modern  in  appearance,  being  papered 
and  painted,  and  seeming  very  comfortable.  From  the  closet 
were  brought  for  our  inspection  two  linen  counterpanes  of  un- 
known age,  woven  in  the  house  from  flax  grown  upon  the  farm. 
Here,  too,  we  found  a  handsome  linen  table-cloth  which  belonged 
to  Ebenezer  Fairbanks  junior,  who  lived  on  the  old  place  from 
1758  to  1832.  It  is  probably  over  a  hundred  years  old,  and  the 
design  represents  the  American  eagle  and  the  motto  "  E  Pluri- 
bus  Unum."  In  the  border  is  woven  the  name  of.  the  maker, 
W.   \Y.   Coulson,   Lisburn,   Ireland. 

Retracing  our  steps,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  front  entry  again, 
from  which  we  went  up  the  enclosed  stairway,  where  the  chimney 
bricks  show,  to  the  floor  above.  The  more  we  investigated  this  old 
part  the  more  surprised  we  were  that  a  wooden  house  could  have 
stood   so  long  with  such   slight  changes.       The  great   hewn  timbers 
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show  plainly  here,  the  upright  posts  widening  out  at  the  top  to 
support  the  transverse  beams.  Yet,  despite  the  roughness  of  the 
finish,  much  care  is  apparent  in  the  shaping  and  ornamentation 
of  the  timbers.  It  is  the  evidence  of  this  nice  carpentry  which  is 
relied  upon  as  furnishing  proof  that  the  timbers  were  brought  from 
England,  for  which  belief  there  is  a  well-established  family  tradi- 
tion. The  upper  entry  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  one  below,  and 
is  lighted  by  one  window,  the  outside  size  of  the  entire  casement 
being  seventeen  by  twenty-two  inches.  The  window-panes  are  the 
seven  by  nine  size. 

The  room  over  the  parlor  has  been  the  family  chamber  through 
all  the  generations  that  have  lived  here.  A  great  many  of  the  best 
relics  have  been  sold  or  given  away,  yet  we  found  a  store  of  curiosi- 
ties remaining.  A  wooden  tray,  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
England,  and  a  contribution-box  made  of  bark  and  fastened  with 
thongs,  which  was  once  passed  among  the  congregation  at  "  Clap- 
boardtrees "  parish,  by  Deacon  Benjamin  Fairbanks,  were  among 
the  most  interesting  articles.  The  stock  of  old-fashioned  clothing, 
hats,  bonnets,  "beavers,"  "Shakers,"  and  "calashes"  filled  many 
trunks. 

The  kitchen  chamber,  like  the  room  below,  has  never  been 
lathed  or  plastered.  It  is  a  large  room,  yet  the  light  is  only 
admitted  by  one  small  window,  twenty  inches  high  and  twenty-eight 
inches  wide.  The  entire  window  swings  outwardly  from  the  side. 
Long  we  lingered  in  this  dark  chamber,  searching  the  dim  corners 
for  souvenirs  of  days  gone  by.  We  found  foot-warmers  and  spin- 
ning-wheels, candle-moulds,  Dutch  ovens,  and  other  articles  of  do- 
mestic use.     Then  we  ran  across  a  pannier  such  as  our  grandsires 
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slung  along  the  old  mare's  side  when  going  to  mill  or  up  to  the 
post-office.  An  ox-saddle  was  a  still  greater  curiosity  ;  yet  from  out 
the  depths  of  the  gloom  we  brought  to  light  the  frame  of  an  old 
window  with  a  dozen  of  the  diamond-shaped  panes  still  remaining. 
We  had  about  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  finding  any  of  these  panes 
in  any  house  in  New  England.  They  were  brought  from  England, 
and  set  in  strips  of  lead,  as  putty  was  not  in  use  at  that  time. 
The  panes  measure  three  and  three-quarters  inches  across.  The 
diamond-shaped  pane  was  the  first  window-glass  ever  used  in  this 
country. 

The  garret  is  reached  by  a  ladder,  and  contains  nothing  but 
cobwebs.  The  western  wing,  being  newer,  possessed  no  charac- 
teristics differing  from  other  houses  we  have  visited. 

So  much  for  the  house.  What  of  its  people  ?  Shall  we  find 
them  as  interesting  as  the  home  they  have  lived  in  ?  Let  us 
read  and  see. 

Jonathan  Fairbanks  came  to  America  with  his  wife,  Grace,  and 
six  children.  They  were  from  Yorkshire,  and  landed  in  Boston 
in  1633.  It  is  said  that  they  brought  with  them  the  frame  of 
the  house,  and  that  the  timbers  lay  in  Boston  for  three  years, 
during  which  Jonathan  Fairbanks  looked  about  for  a  suitable 
location.  He  finally  decided  on  Dedham,  and  with  his  four  sons 
signed  the  "Covenant"  in  1636.  This  was  a  document  embody- 
ing some  rules  for  local  self-government.  He  received  various 
grants  of  land  at  different  times,  including  the  lot  on  which  the 
house  stands.  From  all  the  facts  obtainable  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  he  built  the  middle  part  of  the  present  house  in 
1636. 
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Jonathan  Fairbanks  died  December  5,  1668.  His  wife  sur- 
vived him  about  five  years.  Their  children  were  John,  George, 
Mary,  Susan,  Jonas,  and  Jonathan,  probably  all  born  in  England. 
Jonas  was  killed  by  the  Indians  at  Lancaster  in  1676.  We  can- 
not trace  out  all  the  families  of  these  children,  but  must  content 
1  mi  selves  with  following  those  who  have  lived  at  the  homestead. 
The  "Fairbanks  Genealogy,"  in  preparation  by  Mr.  Lorenzo  S. 
Fairbanks  of  Boston,  will  satisfy  any  one's  curiosity  respecting  the 
descendants  of  Jonathan  the  first.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  nearly 
every  one  in  the  country  bearing  the  name  can  trace  their  ances- 
try back  to  this  man. 

The  inventory  of  the  estate  of  Jonathan  Fairbanks  senior,  taken 
January  16,  1668-9,  included  "The  home  Lott  with  addition  of 
Lands  in  the  wigwam  playne,  the  orchyard  and  all  the  buildings 
thereupon — £\^o."  Other  lands  and  a  long  list  of  household 
property  were  mentioned.  Some  of  the  chairs  and  tables  included 
in  this  inventory  still  remain   in  the  house. 

John,  the  eldest  son,  following  the  English  law  of  entail, 
received  the  "house  from  his  father.  He  married  Sarah  Fiske 
in  1641,  on  "the  16th  of  the  1st  month."  It  was  for  him,  we 
are  told,  that  the  eastern  wing  was  built  ;  the  young  couple  having 
own  apartments,  but  sharing  the  table  of  the  old  folks. 
I  hey  had  nine  children.  The  wife  and  mother  died  in  1683. 
John  died  November  13,  1684,  aged  eighty-four.  By  his  will  he 
gave  certain  property  to  his  sons,  and  expressed  a  wish  that 
Joseph  and  Benjamin,  his  two  youngest  sons,  should  divide  the 
homestead  and  farm  between  them.  They  did  so,  making  an 
amicable    division,    and    drawing    up    a    written    agreement    as    to 


which  lands  each  should  take.  This  quaint  document  is  still 
preserved  in  the  old  house ;  and  in  it  we  may  read  that  Joseph 
was  to  have  the  "great  house  and  barne  with  the  orchyard  and 
the  lot  belonging  to  sd.  house,"  etc.  Benjamin  was  to  have  the 
"  Leser  (lesser)  house  and  barne  and  orchyard,"  etc.  From  this 
we  may  understand  that  Joseph  lived  in  the  middle  part,  and  Ben- 
jamin in  the  eastern  wing. 

Joseph  "was  borne  the  10  of  the  3  month,  1656,"  and  Ben- 
jamin on  December  17,  1661.     Joseph  became  known  as  "Deacon." 

He  was  made  a  freeman   in   May,    1678,  and  married  Dorcas 

five  years  later.  Two  children  were  born  to  them,  named  for 
their  parents,  Dorcas  and  Joseph.  The  latter  was  born  April 
26,   1687. 

Benjamin  married  Mary ,  and  also  had  two  children,  named, 

as  might  have  been  expected,  Mary  and  Benjamin.  The  son  was 
a  posthumous  child,  as  Benjamin  the  father  died  December  5, 
1694,  and  his  son  Benjamin  was  born  on  the  sixth  of  the  follow- 
ing July.  It  was  this  second  Benjamin  who  passed  the  contri- 
bution-box in  the  church  at  Clapboardtrees  parish,  now  West 
Dedham. 

Joseph  the  first  died  June  14,  1734,  his  son  Joseph  succeed- 
ing to  the  estate.  Joseph  the  second  married,  in  17 16,  Abigail, 
daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  Deane.  Joseph  and  Abigail  were 
admitted  to  the  church  on  the  same  day,  October  31,  1725. 
They  had  eight  children,  the  youngest  born  August  17,  1739. 
We  have  not  the  record  of  the  death  of  Joseph ;  but  Abigail, 
his  wife,  died  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,    1750. 

Ebenezer,   the  seventh  child  of    Joseph    the   second,   succeeded 
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to  the  homestead.  He  was  born  October  22,  1732.  We  know 
but  little  of  him.  However,  he  had  a  son  who  bore  his  name, 
and  to  whom  the  estate  was  bequeathed.  Ebenezer  junior  was 
born  in  the  old  house,  January  5,  1758,  anil  died  there,  Novem- 
ber 24,  1832.  He  was  a  farmer,  as  so  many  of  his  ancestors 
had  been  before  him.  He  belonged  to  the  company  of  "  minute- 
men,"  and  participated  in  the  Lexington  fight.  He  remained  a 
soldier  throughout  a  part  of  the  Revolution.  He  married,  in  1777, 
Mary  Hammond,  who  was  two  years  his  senior,  and  had  eight 
children.  His  wife  died  in  the  old  house,  January  7,  1843,  aged 
eighty-seven  years. 

There  are  persons  still  living  who  remember  Ebenezer  Fair- 
banks, the  last  male  of  the  line  to  live  in  the  old  homestead. 
He  was  a  man  of  considerable  importance  in  the  town  ;  a  singer 
of  more  than  local  celebrity,  his  vocal  gift  securing  him  a  posi- 
tion in  the  choir  at  the  Congregational  Church  as  well  as  many 
invitations  to  join  the  "  singin'-schools  "  of  the  neighboring  towns. 

He  had  eight  children.  Calvin,  the  eldest,  died  in  1800,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two.  His  second  son,  William,  married  Mille 
Farrington  of  Dedham,  and  had  four  children.  The  youngest, 
Sarah,  is  still  living,  the  wife  of  Augustus  B.  Endicott,  sheriff 
of  Norfolk  County.  William  Fairbanks  died  February  1,  1863, 
aged  seventy-eight  years.  Joshua,  the  youngest  child  of  Ebene- 
zer, was  born  December  23,  1796.  He  lived  in  Dedham,  near 
the  old  homestead,  of  which  he  inherited  a  part.  He  married 
Clarissa  Bird  of  Stoughton  in  1816,  and  had  six  children.  The 
youngest  was  Rebecca,  who  is  now  the  sole  owner  of  the  ancestral 
home.     Joshua  Fairbanks  died  October  27,  1865. 


Of  the  five  daughters  of  Ebenezer  and  Mary  Fairbanks,  two 
were  married,  —  Sukey  Davis  Fairbanks  to  Jason  Ellis  of  West 
Dedham,  and  Mary  Fairbanks  to  Nahum  Harrington  of  Westboro'. 
The  three  unmarried  daughters  remained  at  home,  and,  after  the 
death  of  their  father,  continued  to  occupy  the  old  house  until 
death  separated  them.  Many  queer  stories  have  been  circulated 
regarding  the  eccentricities  of  these  three  old  ladies  ;  but,  like 
all  gossip,  we  found  the  most  of  the  tales  were  not  true.  It 
was  asserted  that  they  could  not  agree  together,  and  that  each 
lived  in  a  separate  part  of  the  house,  occupying  individual  cham- 
bers, and  at  times  refusing  to  see  each  other  for  days  and  weeks 
at  a  time.  Indeed,  remorseless  scandalmongers,  regardless  of 
probabilities,  pointed  at  the  three  staircases,  and  asserted  that 
these  were  built  to  accommodate  the  whims  of  these  ill-assorted 
sisters.  We  want  to  state,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  that  these  things 
are  not  so.  It  is  true  that  the  sisters  occupied  separate  apartments 
during  the  last  years  of  their  lives  ;  but  it  was  not  from  any  dislike 
to  each  other,  but  from  the  natural  desire  of  old  folks  to  be  alone. 
They  had  their  peculiarities,  as  might  have  been  expected  ;  yet  as 
long  as  they  lived  they  had  their  meals  together,  and  attended  to  the 
household  duties  in  turn,  each  one  doing  the  work  for  a  week.  And 
although  the  dilapidation  of  the  house  made  the  task  of  keeping  it 
in  order  rather  difficult,  their  housekeeping  was  of  the  first  order. 
The  painted  stairs,  in  the  eastern  wing,  were  never  ascended  with- 
out removing  the  shoes.  The  woodwork  was  scrubbed  and  polished 
until  it  shone.  We  can  well  believe  that  the  house  was  a  pleasant 
home  during  the  occupancy  of  the  three  sisters. 

Prudence,  the  eldest  of  the  three,  died  March  26,  1 871,  at  the 
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ripe  old  age  of  eighty-nine  years,  eleven  months,  and  twelve  days. 
Sarah,  or  "Sally  "  as  she  was  called,  died  May  12,  1877,  aoed  eighty- 
wen  years,  three  months,  and  sixteen  days.  Nancy,  the  last  of 
the  family,  died  January  19,  1879,  aged  eighty-four  years,  four 
months,  and  sixteen  days.  Miss  Rebecca  Fairbanks  lived  at  the 
old  house  with  her  three  aunts  during  the  last  years  of  their 
lives. 

Throughout  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  years  which  have 
passed  over  it,  the  house  has  never  been  deeded.  A  Fairbanks 
built  it,  his  descendants  have  always  owned  and  occupied  it. 
During  the  summer  of  1892  a  severe  thunder-storm  passed  over 
tin*  town.  Miss  Rebecca  was  alone  in  the  house,  and  had  just 
retired,  her  dog  lying  under  the  bed  as  usual.  A  bolt  of  lightning 
struck  the  house,  passed  through  the  room  where  Miss  Fairbanks 


was  lying,  and  killed  the  dog.  Although  much  frightened,  Miss 
Fairbanks  was  uninjured.  Yet  so  strong  was  her  dread  of  the 
place,  and  of  being  alone  there,  that  she  removed  to  Boston  the 
following  winter.  The  house  was  let,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history  it  was  occupied  by  strangers.  Miss  Fairbanks  returned 
in  the  summer,  and  still  lives  there. 

We  feel  sure  that  the  people  of  Dedham  will  regret  losing 
such  an  interesting  old  house.  As  a  branch  of  the  antiquarian 
rooms  at  the  centre,  the  Fairbanks  house  would  prove  a  great 
attraction  to  visitors.  At  present  it  divides  attention  with  the 
society's  rooms.  The  old  house  should  not  come  down.  It  can 
never  be  replaced.  And  yet  we  daily  expect  to  hear  that  the 
fine  location  has  attracted  capital,  and  that  a  smart  new  house 
will  soon  arise  over  the  ruins  of  the  patriarch  of  Dedham. 
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It  is  a  remarkable  honor  which  has  fallen  to  the  city  of  Quincy  ; 
that  of  being  the  birthplace  of  two  of  our  nation's  chief  executives. 
More  extraordinary  still  is  the  fact  that  the  houses  where  these  two 
great  men  were  born  and  spent  their  boyhood  days  are  yet  stand- 
ing. When  we  add  that  they  are  so  close  together  that  we  may 
include  them  both  in  the  limits  of  a  medium-sized  photograph,  the 
wonder  is  still  further  increased. 

It  is  probable,  in  the  future  history  of  our  country,  that  it  will 
never  again  fall  to  one  family  to  furnish  more  than  one  president. 
The  population  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  the  scope  of  choice  has 
a  much  wider  horizon  ;  and,  although  it  is  doubtful  if  our  crop  of 
great  men  multiplies  in  proportion  to  the  gain  in  population,  we  can 
but  recognize  the  fact  that  presidential  honors  can  hardly  rest  on  the 
shoulders  of  father  and  son  a  second  time. 

We  are  reminded  again,  as  we  look  on  these  modest  dwellings, 
of  the  humble  origin  of  the  most  of  our  distinguished  men.  The 
time-worn  phrase,  "born  of  poor  but  honest  parents,"  is  familiar  to 
us  all.  It  can  be  applied  almost  universally  to  our  political  leaders, 
especially  those  who  aided  in  forming  the  government  under  which 
we  live.  In  nearly  all  cases  a  man's  preferment  was  the  result  of 
pre-eminent  fitness  for  the  office,  which  fitness  was  acquired  by  the 
man's  unaided  ability.     It  has  remained  for  our  advanced  civilization 


to  furnish  us  examples  of  men  holding  high  positions  as  the  result 
of  wealth  acquired  through  a  father's  economy  and  toil. 

At  the  time  these  houses  were  built,  the  country  was  making 
substantial  gains  in  commerce  and  wealth,  and  numerous  houses 
were  erected  for  the  successful  merchants,  which  marked  a  distinct 
advance  over  the  simple  homes  of  the  people  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury. Many  of  these  mansions  are  yet  standing.  By  comparison, 
then,  we  may  see  that  the  Adams  houses  were  not  the  homes  of  the 
rich.  They  were  farmers'  houses.  Charles  Francis  Adams  has 
called  the  father  of  the  second  president  a  "typical  New  England 
yeoman."  Yet  it  was  from  the  yeomen  that  the  minute-men  were 
recruited.  The  aristocrats  were  nearly  all  Tories,  John  Hancock, 
perhaps,  being  the  best  example  of  a  rich  man  siding  with  the 
patriots. 

The  house  which  appears  at  the  right  in  the  illustration  is  the 
older  of  the  two.  It  was  here  that  John  Adams  was  born,  October 
•9>  l73S-  1°  '7^4  he  was  married;  and  his  second  child  and  first 
son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  was  born  in  the  house  in  the  foreground, 
July  11,  1767.  Knowing  these  facts,  the  question  naturally  arises 
as  to  when  the  houses  were  built,  and  how  long  the  parents  of  John 
Adams  had  lived  on  these  premises  when  their  son  was  born. 
These  questions  we  have  been  unable  to  find  answered  in  any  of  the 
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biographies  and  memoirs  which  have  been  written  of  these  dis- 
tinguished men.  We  may  presume,  in  the  absence  of  definite 
knowledge,  that  the  later  house  was  built  at  the  time  of  the  mar- 
riage  of  John  Adams  in  1764.  The  only  record  which  mentions  the 
house  where  he  was  born,  before  the  date  of  that  event,  is  a  deed 
from  James  Penniman  to  the  father  of  the  future  president. 
This  deed  is  dated  May  18,  1720. 

In  consideration  of  ,£134,  "James  Penniman  of  Braintrey,  yeoman,"  sold  to 
"John  .Adams  of  Braintrey,  cordwainer  ...  A  certain  piece  orparcell  of  Land 
in  Braintrey,  afore8'  containing  Six  Acres  (be  it  more  or  less)  being  Orchard  and 
Arable  Land  Adjacent  to  the  Country  Road  Situate  in  the  North  precinct  of  Brain- 
tux  afore"1.  Bounded  Eastwardly  on  the  aforesd  Road,  Northwardly  on  the  Lands 
of  Musis  Curtis,  Southwardly  and  westerly  on  the  Lands  of  Dec.  Gregory  Belcher 
or  howsoever  otherwise  bounded  or  reputed  to  be  bounded.  Together  with  a 
Dwelling  house.  Barn,  and  Well  thereon  and  thereto  appertaining." 

From  this  we  may  judge  that  John  Adams,  the  father  of  Presi- 
dent  John  Adams,  lived  in  the  old  house  fifteen  years  before  his  son 
was  born.  From  appearances  we  should  consider  that  James  Penni- 
man may  have  built  the  house  a  few  years  before  the  date  of  the 
The  house  is  a  type  of  the  farmers'  houses  which  were 
erected  during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  while, 
although  repairing  may  have  altered  the  house  considerably,  we  find 

igns  of  the  type  of  the  century  before.     As  the  houses  stand 

ay,  the  later  bouse  looks  much  the  older,  and  they  are  similar  in 
form  and  arrangement. 

The  original  township  of  Braintree  included  the  present  city  of 
Quincy,  In  1792  Quincy  was  set  off  and  incorporated  as  a  separate 
town.  The  Adams  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  best 
known.  Henry  Adams,  the  ancestor  of  this  branch,  having  settled  in 


Braintree  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  his 
grandson,  Joseph  Adams,  who  married  Hannah  Bass,  and  it  was  this 
couple  who  were  the  parents  of  Deacon  John  Adams,  the  father  of 
the  president.  Hannah  Bass  was  a  daughter  of  John  and  Ruth 
(Alden)  Bass.  John  Bass  was  a  son  of  Samuel  Bass,  the  first 
deacon  of  the  Braintree  church,  and  Ruth  Alden  was  a  daughter  of 
John  and  Priscilla  (Mullins)  Alden  of  Plymouth  and  "Mayflower" 
fame. 

John  Adams,  called  "Deacon,"  was  born  February  8,  1692.  lie 
married  Susannah  Boylston  of  Brookline,  and  lived  on  his  farm,  in 
the  most  northerly  of  the  two  houses  shown  in  the  illustration.  He 
was  one  of  the  sturdy,  hard-working  men,  whose  names  are  now  for- 
gotten, but  who  have  left  behind  them  a  record  of  steady,  honest 
lives,  and  an  influence  which  is  as  lasting  as  it  is  intangible. 

John  Adams  made  himself  a  very  useful  man  in  town  affairs  for 
forty  years.  In  1722,  being  a  "cordwainer,"  or  shoemaker,  he  was 
chosen  "  sealer  of  leather."  Two  years  later  he  was  a  tythingman, 
and  in  1727,  constable  or  tax-collector.  In  1734  he  became  an 
ensign  in  the  militia,  and  selectman.  Some  years  later  he  was 
appointed  lieutenant  of  militia,  and  volunteered  to  care  for  the 
town's  powder,  providing  a  chest  for  it  in  his  own  house.  From 
1740  to  1749  he  was  nine  times  elected  selectman.  He  was  chosen 
deacon  in  1747.  filling  the  office  fourteen  years.  He  died  in  a 
season  of  epidemic  in  1761. 

His  son  John  has  written  of  him  that  he  was  "a  man  of  strict 
piety  and  great  integrity  ;  much  esteemed  and  beloved  wherever 
he  was  known,  which  was  not  far,  his  sphere  of  life  being  not 
extensive." 
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One  authority  states  that  Deacon  John  Adams  had  seven  chil- 
dren, but  other  accounts  mention  but  three.  John  was  the  eldest, 
and  his  father  desired  him  to  have  a  college  education.  The  boy 
was  not  a  hard  student.  When  he  was  an  old  man  he  used  to  like 
to  relate  an  incident  in  his  early  life  which  had  a  strong  bearing 
on  his  future.     Here  it  is   in  his  own  words  :  — 

"  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  had  to  study  the  Latin  Grammar,  but  it  was  dull  and 
I  hated  it.  My  father  was  anxious  to  send  me  to  College,  and  therefore  1  studied 
the  Grammar  till  I  could  bear  it  no  longer;  and,  going  to  my  father,  I  told  him  I 
did  not  like  study,  and  asked  for  some  other  employment.  It  was  opposing  his 
•wishes,  and  he  was  quick  in  his  answer,  '  Well,  John/  said  he,  '  if  Latin  Grammar 
does  not  suit  you,  you  may  try  ditching,  perhaps  that  will ;  my  meadow  yonder 
needs  a  ditch,  and  you  may  put  by  Latin  and  try  that.'  This  seemed  a  delightful 
change,  and  to  the  meadow  I  went.  But  I  soon  found  ditching  harder  than  Latin, 
and  the  first  forenoon  was  the  longest  1  ever  experienced.  That  day  I  eat  the 
bread  of  labour,  and  glad  was  I  when  night  came  on.  That  night  I  made  some 
comparison  between  Latin  Grammar  and  ditching,  but  said  not  a  word  about  it.  I 
dug  the  next  forenoon,  and  wanted  to  return  to  Latin  at  dinner,  but  it  was  humil- 
iating, and  I  could  not  do  it.  At  night  toil  conquered  pride,  and  I  told  my  father, 
one  of  the  severest  trials  of  my  life,  that,  if  he  chose,  I  would  go  back  to  Latin 
Grammar.  He  was  glad  of  it,  and  if  I  have  since  gained  any  distinction,  it  has 
been  owing  to  the  two  days  labour  in  that  abominable  ditch." 

After  leaving  college  John  Adams  studied  law,  and  in  course  of 
time  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar.  During  his  struggles  to 
earn  his  own  living  he  taught  school  at  intervals.  He  commenced 
his  political  career  in  his  own  town,  where  we  find  him  interested  in 
developing  a  better  system  for  regulating  liquor  selling,  and  for  im- 
proving the  town  roads.  The  Stamp  Act  brought  him  to  the  front 
among  his  townspeople,  and  to  him  was  delegated  the  duty  of  draw- 


ing up  the  papers  of  instruction  to  the  town's  representatives  at  the 
General  Court.  His  patriotism  and  independence  were  strongly 
brought  out  in  the  exciting  events  of  the  following  years  ;  yet  his 
love  of  justice  overpowered  all,  and  led  him  to  undertake,  in  spite 
of  popular  prejudice,  the  defence  of  the  British  soldiers,  tried  for 
murder  in  the  "  Boston  Massacre." 

On  February  24,  1764,  John  Adams  was  married  to  Miss  Abigail 
Smith,  the  second  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Smith  of  Wey- 
mouth. The  mother  of  Miss  Smith  was  a  daughter  of  Colonel 
John  Quincy,  in  whose  honor  the  city  is  named.  It  was  about 
the  time  of  this  marriage  that  the  most  southern  of  the  two 
houses  was  erected.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  only  house 
in  Quincy  that  the  Adams  family  built,  the  other  houses  identi- 
fied with  their  name  having  been  purchased  from  other  parties. 
Here  John  Adams  and  his  bride  started  housekeeping,  and  here 
their  five  children  were  born.  The  first  son  was  born  July  ri,  1767, 
and  was  baptized  the  next  day.  The  baby's  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Smith,  being  present,  requested  that  the  child  might  bear  the  name 
of  Quincy,  in  memory  of  her  father,  Colonel  Quincy,  who  then  lay 
dying  at  Mount  Wollaston.  Thus  the  names  of  Quincy's  two  most 
prominent  families  became  incorporated  into  that  one  which  after- 
ward became  so  distinguished  in  the  highest  courts  of  the  world. 

We  cannot  follow,  for  lack  of  space,  the  long  and  brilliant  career 
of  John  Adams.  During  the  twenty-three  years  in  which  he  made 
his  home  in  this  ordinary  farmhouse,  he  rose  from  an  obscure 
lawyer  to  one  of  the  great  political  leaders  of  the  land.  Vet  a 
great  deal  of  this  time  he  was  away  from  home.  The  transmis- 
sion of    letters    in    those  days  was  a   matter  of   much    uncertainty, 
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yet  the  publication  of  the  correspondence  between  John  Adams 
and  his  wife  during  his  service  at  the  conventions  and  his  later 
labors  abroad,  testify  to  the  mutual  regard  of  the  young  patriot  and 
his  devoted  and  enthusiastic  better  half.  These  letters,  which  have 
been  published  in  several  volumes,  are  among  the  best  journals  of 
the  times  now  in  existence.  John  Adams  mentions  the  doings  of 
Congress  in  Philadelphia  ;  his  wife  sends  him  accounts  of  the  siege 
of  Boston.  We  find  many  incidents  described  in  these  letters 
which  show  us  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  the  country,  as  they 
appeared  at   the  time  to  the  participants. 

Mrs.  Adams,  writing  to  her  husband  under  date  of  May  24, 
1775,  relates  the  alarm  in  town  on  the  occasion  of  the  landing  of 
the  British  soldiers  on  Grape  Island  to  seize  Levett's  hay.  The 
townspeople  gathered  and  drove  them  off,  so  that  the  troops  only 
sin  1  eeded  in  capturing  a  small  amount.      Mrs.  Adams  says  :  — 

"  '  >  1 1 1  house  has  been,  upon  this  alarm,  in  the  same  scene  of  confusion  that  it 
was  upon  the  former.     Soldiers  coming  in  for  a  lodging,  for  breakfast,  for  supper, 
rink,  etc.     Sometimes   refugees    from    Boston,  tired    and    fatigued,  seek    an 
um  for  a  day,  a  night,  a  week." 

Mrs.  Adams  did  all  she  could  for  the  soldiers  who  were  gathering 

nclose  the  British  army  in  Boston,  and  also  for  the  relief  of  the 

families,   driven   out    from    the    city   by   the    maltreatment   of 

the  regulars,  or  the  fear  of  bombardment. 

Mr.  Adams  had  written  to  her,  recommending  to  her  care  several 

officers  who  were  to  join  the  American  army  before  Boston.     She 

answered,  June  15,  1775  :_ 

"  I  shall,  whenever  I  can,  receive  and  entertain,  in  the  best  manner  I  am 
capable,  the   gentlemen   who   have  so  generously  proffered   their  services  in   our 


army.  ...  I  do  not  now  wonder  at  the  regard  the  ladies  express  for  a  soldier. 
Every  man  who  wears  a  cockade  appears  of  double  the  importance  he  used  to  do, 
and  I  feel  a  respect  for  the  lowest  subaltern  in  the  army.  ...  I  have  a  request  to 
make  of  you.  ...  It  is,  that  you  would  send  .  .  .  and  purchase  me  a  bundle  of 
pins  and  put  them  in  your  trunk  for  me.  The  cry  for  pins  is  so  great  that  what  I 
used  to  buy  for  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  are  now  twenty  shillings,  and  not  to 
be  had  for  that.  A  bundle  contains  six  thousand,  for  which  I  used  to  give  a 
dollar;  but  if  you  can  procure  them  for  fiftv  shillings,  or  three  pounds,  pray  let  me 
have  them." 

Other  letters  describe  the  excitement  caused  by  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  and  contain  the  exaggerated  reports  which  natu- 
rally circulated  all  over  the  country  before  the  real  facts  became 
known.  Mr.  Adams  recounts  the  life  of  the  delegates  in  Phila- 
delphia, mentions  the  appointment  of  General  Washington  to  be 
commander-in-chief,  and  even  sends  one  letter  in  care  of  the  great 
general.  Taken  altogether,  these  letters  are  among  the  must  inter- 
esting journals  of  the  Revolution  that  we  have  seen. 

In  November,  1777,  John  Adams  returned  from  Philadelphia, 
and  was  shortly  after  appointed  to  represent  Congress  in  Europe. 
This  was  his  first  trip  abroad,  and,  no  doubt,  was  a  sore  trial  to 
the  brave  wife,  who  had  been  obliged  to  remain  at  home  alone 
during  all  the  dangers  and  tribulations  of  the  siege  of  Boston. 
Yet  her  patriotism  was  every  whit  as  strong  as  her  husband's, 
and  she  bore  the  separation  as  the  Spartan  mothers  would  have 
done.  Little  John  Ouincy  was  to  accompany  his  father.  The 
trip  was  considered  very  hazardous,  as  British  cruisers  were  hov- 
ering around  the  coast,  and  capture  would  have  meant  long 
imprisonment. 

The   frigate   Boston   arrived   in   the   harbor   in    February,    1778, 
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and  dropped  anchor  in  Nantasket  Roads.  On  the  thirteenth,  Mr. 
Adams,  with  his  son,  then  not  eleven  years  old,  drove  to  Norton 
Quincy's  house  at  Mount  Wollaston.  His  wife  remained  at  home 
-with  the  smaller  children.  A  boat  pulled  out  from  the  Boston 
bearing  Captain  Tucker.  Mr.  Adams  wrote  a  few  hasty  lines 
to  his  wife,  in  which  he  says,  "Johnny  behaved  like  a  man,"  and 
embarked.  He  returned  again  in  August  of  the  following  year; 
but  his  stay  at  home  was  brief,  for  he  was  ordered  abroad  again 
in  November,  1779.  This  time  he  remained  abroad  for  nine 
years,  returning  in  1788.  During  all  the  time  when  he  was  oc- 
cupied in  serving  his  country,  his  wife  managed  the  farm  as  best 
she  could,  and  brought  up  her  children  in  a  creditable  manner. 
In  July,    1784,  she  joined  her  husband  in   London. 

In  1840  Josiah  Quincy,  then  nearly  seventy  years  old,  described 
how  he,  a  boy  of  twelve,  went  with  his  mother  in  June  to  bid 
farewell  to  Mrs.  Adams,  before  she  left  her  old  house  for  the 
journey  across  the  ocean. 

"  I  remember  her  a  matronly  beauty,  in  which  respect  she  yielded  to  few  of 
her  sex,  full  of  joy  and  elevated  with  hope.  Peace  had  just  been  declared,  Inde- 
pendence obtained,  and  she  was  preparing  to  go  from  that  humble  mansion  to  join 
the  husband  she  loved  at  the  court  of  St.  James."  J 

This  was  the  last  time  she  was  to  call  the  old  house  "home." 
On  the  return  from  England,  four  years  later,  the  Adams  family 
occupied  the  Vassall  house  near  Wollaston. 

The  houses    are    still    included    in    the   Adams   estate,    and    are 

1   Whitney  Commemorative  Discourse,  1840. 


now  rented.  Standing  so  close  to  the  highway,  they  have  become 
familiar  landmarks  to  thousands  of  people.  The  railway  passes  a 
few  rods  west,  and  a  new  street  has  lately  been  opened,  starting 
from  the  main  road  near  the  houses  and  extending  to  the  station 
"Quincy  Adams."  This  street  bears  the  name  of  "Presidents' 
Avenue." 

The  John  Adams  birthplace  still  retains  three  windows  at  the 
back,  which  contain  twenty-four  panes  each  of  the  six  by  eight 
inch  size.  The  beams  in  both  houses  are  very  heavy,  those  in 
the  older  house  still  bearing  the  marks  of  the  woodman's  axe. 
It  is  said  that  John  Adams,  the  future  president,  was  born  in 
the  east  room  on  the  lower  floor,  now  used  as  a  dining-room. 
But  in  the  absence  of  all  the  family  heirlooms  which  we  like 
so  much  to  see  in  these  old  homesteads,  and  with  the  noise  of 
the  rushing  locomotive  in  our  ears,  we  found  it  very  hard  to  imagine 
the  life  within  these  walls  during  the  long  years  in  which  they 
have  stood  here.  The  wife  of  the  young  statesman,  attending  to 
her  farm  duties,  climbing  up  the  hill  near  by  with  her  young  son 
to  watch  the  burning  of  Charlestown,  caring  for  soldiers  and  refu- 
gees, writing  to  her  husband  while  her  babes  slept  unconscious 
of  his  absence  ;  these  were  things  we  knew  had  happened  here, 
but  which  seemed  more  like  fiction  than  fact.  And  as  we  left 
we  thought  of  that  day,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  when 
Mrs.  Adams  parted  with  the  home  she  had  entered  as  a  bride. 
Did  she  have  any  insight  into  the  future  which  should  reveal  to 
her  the  coming  renown  of  her  husband  and  scarcely  less  distin- 
guished son  ?     Perhaps  so.     Who  can  gainsay  it  ? 
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It  is  probable  that  John  Adams  gained  a  certain  measure  of 
wealth  as  vvell  as  fame  during  his  long  tour  of  duty  at  foreign  ports ; 
for  when  he  returned  from  London  in  1788,  it  was  to  make  his  home 
in  the  mansion  built  by  Leonard  Vassall  more  than  fifty  years 
before.  Mr.  Adams  purchased  the  house  in  1787,  the  deed  bearing 
date  nf  September  26.  The  price  paid  was  .£600 ;  and  the  estate 
included,  besides  the  house,  barn,  and  other  buildings,  seven  pieces 
ol  land  aggregating  eighty-three  acres.  This  was  his  home  when  he 
was  elected  vice-president  and  afterward  president.  Hither  he 
came  when  his  term  had  expired,  to  live  in  retirement  during  his 
declining  years,  and  in  this  house  he  died. 

It  was  about   the  year    1720  that    Leonard  Vassall    removed   to 

Boston  from  his  home  on  the  Island  of  Jamaica.     We  cannot   tell 

the  exact  date;   but  as  his   fifteenth  child  was  baptized  under  the 

of  Mary,  at  King's  Chapel,  July  24,  1723,  he  must  have  been 

Boston   before  that  time.      He  was  at  this  time  forty-five  years 

Having  been   born  in  Jamaica,  June   10,    1678.      He  was  called 

Major,"  although  we  have  no  record  of  his  military  services.      He 

twice  married,  and  had  seventeen  children  by  his  first  wife,  and 

one   by  his   second.      He   married   first  Ruth  Gale  of  Jamaica,  who 

;  born  September  30,  1685.  She  must  have  been  extremely 
young  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  for  her  first   child  was  born   in 


1 701.  Henry  Vassall,  who  married  Penelope  Royall  of  Medford, 
was  a  son  of  Leonard,  as  was  also  Colonel  John  Vassall  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  father  of  the  John  Vassall  who  built  the  Longfellow 
house. 

It  is  said  that  this  house  was  intended  as  the  summer  home  of 
the  Vassalls,  the  principal  residence  being  in  Boston.  However 
that  may  be,  we  know  that  it  was  well  constructed,  and  finely 
finished,  the  main  portion  consisting  of  an  entrance  hall  with  a 
parlor  on  one  side,  and  a  dining-room  opposite,  with  chambers  * 
above  corresponding  in  shape  to  the  rooms  below.  The  method  in 
vogue  in  the  tropics  of  constructing  a  separate  building  for  the 
kitchen  and  domestics  was  carried  out  here,  although  later  owners 
have  altered  this  so  that  now  one  roof  covers  all.  The  dining-room 
is  panelled  from  floor  to  ceiling  in  St.  Domingo  mahogany,  and  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  rooms  we  have  ever  seen.  One  of  the 
boards  measures  twenty-six  inches  in  width,  several  others  being 
only  two  inches  narrower.  Through  some  strange  fancy,  John 
Adams,  on  taking  possession  in  1788,  caused  a  coat  of  white  paint 
to  be  applied  to  the  rich,  deep  brown  of  the  wainscoted  walls.  This 
has  now,  by  much  hard  labor,  been  removed,  and  the  mahogany 
which  reminded  the  retired  planter  of  his  West  Indian  home  is  once 
more  displayed  in  its  original  beauty. 
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The  front  door  is  made  of  three  wide,  common  boards,  and  is 
very  likely  the  original  door.  It  is  still  ornamented  by  a  handsome 
brass  knocker.  In  several  of  the  rooms  we  noticed  the  old-fash- 
ioned pictured  tiles  around  the  fireplaces,  Scriptural  subjects  pre- 
dominating, although  some  displayed  what  seemed  to  be  satirical 
references  to  the  politics  of  by-gone  generations.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
however,  the  house  showed  so  many  evidences  of  the  alterations  of 
later  owners,  that  we  found  it  difficult  to  picture  to  ourselves  the 
appearance  of  the  house  as  built  by  Leonard  Vassall. 

The  date  of  the  erection  of  the  house  is  placed  in  1 73 1 .  From 
the  Suffolk  Registry  of  Deeds  we  find  that  Leonard  Vassall  bought 
several  lots  of  land  in  Ouincy  (then  a  part  of  Braintree  and 
included  in  Suffolk  County)  between  1731  and  1737.  He  bought 
upland  from  one,  woodland  from  another,  and  meadow  and  salt- 
marsh  from  a  third,  thus  welding  together  a  large  estate,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  built  the  house.  The  supposition  that  this  was 
his  summer  residence  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  of  the  death  of  his 
wife  taking  place  in  Boston.  She  was  buried  March  14,  1733-4. 
This  would  naturally  have  been  earlier  than  the  family  were  wont  to 
retire  to  the  country  house. 

The  sentiments  of  the  reader  may  receive  something  of  a  shock 
from  the  record  of  the  Major's  second  marriage,  which  took  place 
April  16,  1734,  or  exactly  one  month  and  two  days  after  the  burial 
of  his  first  wife.  The  second  was  widow  Phebe  Gross,  whose 
maiden  name  had  been  Penhallow.  One  child,  Anna,  born  April 
29>  r 735,  was  the  result  of  this  marriage. 

Leonard  Vassall  died  in  Boston,  June  20,  1737.  His  will,  which 
is  very  long,  divided  his  sugar  plantations  among  some  of  his  sons, 


one  of  them  only  inheriting  his  share  on  condition  of  going  before  a 
magistrate  and  taking  an  oath  to  stop  gambling  for  large  sums. 
His  daughters  were  remembered  in  various  amounts,  each  getting  a 
slave  in  addition  to  the  gifts  of  plate,  etc.  To  his  wife  Phebe  he 
gave  the  use  of  his  house  and  estates  at  Braintree  as  long  as  she 
remained  his  widow  "  and  a  professed  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  England,"  and  no  longer.  In  addition  he  gave  her  ^3000 
outright. 

The  value  of  the  estate  counted  but  little  seemingly  in  the 
widow's  eyes,  for  less  than  eight  months  after,  February  11,  1738, 
she  married  at  Braintree  her  third  husband,  Hon.  Thomas  Greaves  of 
Charlestown.  He  "died  in  his  sleep,"  June  19,  1747,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three.  Undismayed  by  the  loss  of  three  husbands,  the  widow 
made  her  fourth  matrimonial  venture,  March  21,  1749-50,  when 
she  married  Francis  Borland  of  Boston.  She  even  outlived  him, 
and  died  a  widow,  April  3,  1775,  aged  eighty. 

We  now  come  to  a  very  interesting  and  complex  mingling  of  the 
Vassall  and  Borland  families,  and  a  little  study  will  disclose  quite  a 
little  romance  connected  therewith.  We  have  noticed  that  Leonard 
Vassall  and  Phebe,  his  second  wife,  had  a  daughter  named  Anna. 
We  also  find  that  Francis  Borland,  who  became  the  fourth  and  last 
husband  of  the  widow  Phebe,  had  a  son  named  John,  by  his  first 
wife  Jane.  He  was  heir  to  all  his  father's  property  ;  and  this  John 
Borland  and  Anna  Vassall  were  married  February,  20,  1749-50,  just 
a  month  and  a  day  before  their  widowed  parents  joined  hands  at  tin 
altar.  Was  the  union  of  the  parents  brought  about  by  the  attach 
ment  of  the  children,  or  vice  versa? 

Another  comparison   of  dates   will   show  us  that   Anna  Vass 
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was  less  than  fifteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  She 
inherited  some  property  from  her  father,  which  was  invested  in 
real  estate  in  Boston.  She  had  twelve  children.  Her  eldest  son, 
John  Lindall  Borland,  was  a  Loyalist  and  entered  the  English 
army.  He  died  in  England  in  1825,  bearing  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-colonel. Her  son  Francis  graduated  from  Harvard  and  be- 
came a  physician  in  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  and  afterward  in  Somerset, 
Mass.  Another  son  of  John  and  Anna  Borland  was  Leonard 
Vassall  Borland.  He  was  born  July  1,  1759,  and  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Dr.  James  Lloyd,  February  8,  1785.  He  became  the 
owner  of  his  grandfather's  house  and  lands  at  Braintree,  and  it 
was  he  who  sold  the  estate  to  John  Adams  in  1787.  He  died 
mi  board  the  ship  John  Jay,  on  the  passage  from  Batavia,  in  June, 
1S01. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  know  who  lived  in  the  house  in  Quincy 
during  the  fifty  years  which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Leonard 
V  issall  and  the  purchase  by  John  Adams,  yet  we  can  only  surmise 
that  it  was  some  of  the  descendants  of   the  builder.     Mr.  Adams 
enlarged  the   house   by   the  addition   of   the  rooms  at  the  eastern 
the   same  which   is  shown    in   the   accompanying    illustration, 
rge   parlor  or  reception   room  was  thus  gained,  with  a  library 
head.     In  the   latter   room    the   books,   which    numbered   thou- 
sands,   were    kept    until    the    erection    in    later    years,  by    Charles 
1  incis   Adams,   of  the  separate  library  building  just  west  of  the 
house. 

John   Adams  had  only  one  idea  of  property,  and  that  was  land. 

had    always    realized   some    income   from   the   farm   at    Penn's 

'■'■  his   first   home,  and   during  all   his  life  at  his   newly   acquired 


estate,  farming  was  one  of  the  first  considerations.  Even  after 
he  had  retired  from  public  life,  and  had  passed  the  goal  of  three- 
score years  and  ten,  we  find  numerous  entries  in  his  diary  referring 
to  the  common  events  of  farm  life.  He  lived  quietly  and  modestly 
and  always  within  his  income.  Slowly  the  estate  increased  in 
value  as  the  years  went  by,  although  the  revenue  from  it  did 
not  gain  materially. 

It  was  in  1792  that  Quincy  was  set  off  from  Braintree.  The 
assessors,  in  making  up  the  town's  valuation,  realized  that  Quincy 
would  soon  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  State  and  county  tax,  which 
was  always  proportioned  according  to  the  returns  furnished  by 
the  assessors.  Consequently  a  valuation  was  returned  which  was 
ridiculously  low,  all  the  real  estate  in  the  town  being  valued  at 
£\2  gs.  A,d.  The  personal  property  was  estimated  at  ^,"3  7s.  %d. 
The  town  at  this  time  had  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  poll-tax 
payers  and  a  population  of  about  two  thousand.  The  first  name 
on  the  list  was  "  Hon.  John  Adams,"  then  vice-president.  He 
owned  three  houses,  situated  on  two  farms.  The  three  houses 
were  probably  the  mansion  in  which  he  then  lived,  the  house 
where  he  was  born,  and  the  adjoining  house  where  the  years 
of  his  early  manhood  were  passed.  He  was  the  fourth  largest 
tax-payer  in  town,  yet  in  this  instance  his  entire  real  estate 
was  valued  for  taxation  at  gs.  6d.,  or  about  $1.60.  His  personal 
property  was  rated  at  3^.,  or  about  five  cents.  Yet  on  this  total 
town  valuation  of  $1.65  he  was  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  of  $28.50,  for 
the  town  levy  for   1792  was  ^350. 

Mr.  Adams,  although  a  great  lover  of  his  house,  had  never  been 
able  to  enjoy  its  blessings  until  after  his  retirement  in  1801.      He 
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was  at  this  time  sixty-six  years  old  ;  and,  having  always  been  one  of 
the  most  active  participants  in  the  stirring  events  of  the  preceding 
half-century,  he  looked  forward  with  a  little  uncertainty  to  the  pros- 
pect of  official  idleness.  He  applied  himself  to  an  extensive  course 
of  reading,  and  to  the  preparation  of  some  historical  writings,  for 
which  he  was  particularly  well  qualified.  His  wife  was  a  most  con- 
genial companion  for  him,  well  educated,  refined,  acute  in  her  obser- 
vation, a  brilliant  conversationalist,  and  a  still  more  entertaining 
correspondent.  Her  mind  was  eminently  qualified  to  bring  out  all 
the  strength  of  his,  and  all  through  his  life  she  was  of  great  assist- 
ance to  him. 

Once  a  year,  when  his  son  John  Quincy  was  in  this  country, 
he  received  a  visit  from  him.  As  the  years  rolled  on,  and  John 
Adams  felt  himself  growing  older  and  weaker,  he  took  great 
pleasure  in  watching  the  upward  progress  of  his  brilliant  son. 
That  he  was  privileged  to  live  to  see  him  fill  the  chair  once  occu- 
pied by  Washington  and  himself  he  counted  one  of  the  greatest 
honors  and  blessings  of  his  life. 

In  1 8 14  the  golden  wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  was  cele- 
brated, the  reception  taking  place  in  the  large  east  room  on  the 
lower  floor.  This  is  the  room  which  opens  onto  the  piazza,  shown 
at  the  end  of  the  house.  It  is  a  remarkable  event,  the  rounding 
out  of  half  a  century  of  wedded  life,  and  is  worthy  of  all  the  felici- 
tations which  are  showered  on  the  happy  couple  on  such  occasions. 
During  the  fifty  years  which  had  passed  since  the  hands  of  John 
Adams  and  Abigail  Smith  had  been  joined  together  by  the  bonds 
of  law  and  love,  the  country  had  experienced  great  changes.  In- 
dependence had  been  realized,  and  the  °;uns  of  the  United  States 


were  even  then  pointed  against  England  a  second  time.  A  great 
part  of  their  married  life  had  been  spent  far  away  from  each  other; 
many  dangers  had  encompassed  them  ;  yet  through  all  they  had 
passed  in  safety.     It  was  truly  an  occasion  of  deep  thanksgiving. 

This  east  room,  or  the  "ceremony  room"  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  was  destined  to  become  even  more  celebrated  by  reason  of 
the  remarkable  facts  that  in  1847  the  son  of  this  venerable  couple, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  celebrated  in  the  same  room  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  marriage  to  Catherine  Louisa  Johnson,  followed, 
in  1879,  by  a  third  celebration  of  the  same  kind  by  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  son  of  John  Quincy  and  grandson  of  John  Adams.  It  is 
doubtful  if  another  such  record  can  be  found  where  father,  son,  and 
grandson  have  successively  completed  fifty  years  of  married  life. 
We  feel  sure  that  no  other  room  in  the  world  can  be  shown  where 
three  such  anniversaries  have  taken  place. 

In  18 1 8  Mrs.  Adams  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  This 
was,  for  Mr.  Adams,  the  most  serious  affliction  of  his  life,  and 
bore  heavily  upon  him.  He  grew  perceptibly  weaker,  although  he 
lingered  for  some  years  before  old  age  finally  conquered  him.  He 
was  often  invited  to  address  public  meetings;  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  convention,  which  he  attended  in  1820,  he  declined 
all  offers. 

In  1825  John  Quincy  Adams  was  elected  president,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  congratulatory  letters  poured  in  upon  the  aged  statesman  at 
Quincy.     Among  them  was  the  following  :  — 

Washington,  12  February,  1825. 
Receive  the   most   cordial   congratulations    from   an   old    friend  of   the  fathi 
and  the  son,  who  on  this  occasion  feels  much  for  you  and  for  him  :  and  who  will  he 
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happy  on  the  Bunker  Hill  anniversary  to  express  in  person  the  patriotic  and  indi- 
vidual sentiments  which  have  been  known  to  you  for  near  half  a  century. 

Most  truly  and  affectionately 

Your  old  friend 

Lafayette. 

The  occasion  of  the  promised  visit  was  an  affecting  one  for  both 
men.  Each  found  the  ravages  of  time  showing  on  the  face  of  the 
other,  even  though  the  intellect  was  still  unclouded  and  the  keen 
mind  still  bright.  When  leaving,  Lafayette  remarked  with  a  shake 
of  the  head,  "This  is  not  the  John  Adams  I  remember;"  while 
Adams  replied,  "This  is  not  the  Lafayette  I  knew." 

The  bed  whereon  the  great  Frenchman  slept  during  his  visit 
is  still  shown  in  the  house  among  other  treasures  in  the  way  of 
antique  furniture,  rare  old  paintings,  etc.  The  house,  in  past  years, 
has  contained  some  fine  specimens  of*  the  work  of  Copley,  Stuart, 
and  other  portrait  painters  of  note;  but  many  of  these  have  now 
been   carried   away. 

As  the  year  1826  was  ushered  in,  preparations  to  properly 
observe  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  were  commenced.  All  eyes  were  turned  to  Adams 
and  Jefferson,  the  two  patriarchs  who  had  been  so  closely  associated 
in   their   many  public   duties,  and  who  were   still   foremost    in   the 

rts  of  the  people.     The  people  of  Quincy  desired  that  Adams 

might  address  them  on  the  Fourth  of  July  ;  but   the  state  of   his 

ealth  forbade  it.     A  member  of  the  committee  on  the  celebration 

was  delegated  to  call   on   him  for  a  toast.     The  venerable  patriot 


replied  to  the  messenger,  "  I  will  give  you  '  Independence  For- 
ever,' "  a  sentiment  that  was  received  by  the  throng  with  wildest 
enthusiasm.  Yet  even  as  they  rejoiced  with  loud  acclamations 
ami  the  booming  of  cannon,  the  spirit  of  the  great  statesman 
was  passing  away.  Almost  his  last  thought  was  of  Jefferson,  and 
he  died  in  the  conviction  that  his  co-worker  had  outlived  him  ; 
yet  such  was  not  the  case.  Thomas  Jefferson  died  a  few  hours 
earlier  on  the  same  clay.  Adams  was  nearly  ninety-one  years  old  ; 
Jefferson  was  eighty-three. 

The  singular  coincidence  of  the  death  of  two  ex-presidents  on 
the  same  day  would,  in  itself,  have  proved  more  than  a  nine-days' 
wonder ;  but  when  the  people  realized  that  both  of  these  dis- 
tinguished men  had  expired  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
day  which  they  had  helped  to  make  so  glorious,  their  amazement 
knew  no  bounds.  It  was  the  principal  topic  of  conversation  for 
many  weeks. 

John  Quincy  Adams  died  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  in  1S43. 
Of  his  three  sons,  the  most  distinguished  was  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  who  has  been  so  recently  before  the  public  that  no  record 
of  his  life  is  necessary  here.  The  house  has  remained  in  the  Adams 
family  since  it  was  purchased  by  the  "elder  Adams,"  as  the  second 
president  is  sometimes  called.  At  present,  with  the  extensive 
orounds  and  fine  trees,  the  old  house  holds  its  own  well  with 
the  newer  structures  which  surround  it.  Quincy  surely  has  a  double 
share  of  honor  in  thus  being  able  to  show  the  last  residence,  as  well 
as  the  birthplace  and  early  home,  of  such  a  man  as  John  Adams. 
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One  bright  morning  in  June,  I  took  the  stage  from  Hanover 
over  to  Pembroke,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles.  The  stage,  on 
this  occasion,  consisted  of  a  comfortable  carryall,  and  the  driver  was 
a  youth  of  the  district,  of  pleasant  manners  and  obliging  ways. 
Being  the  only  passenger,  I  had  ample  opportunity  to  inform 
myself  of  the  neighborhood  ;  and  as  we  drove  along  over  the  hard 
roads,  freshened  by  recent  showers,  we  had  much  agreeable  conver- 
sation together.  The  trees  were  rejoicing  in  all  the  luxuriance  of 
early  summer  foliage.  Deep,  transparent  shadows  lay  across  the 
road  ;  a  chipmonk  gazed  at  us  fearlessly  from  the  stone  wall  ;  the 
birds  sang  sweetly  all  about  us. 

Soon  we  passed  over  the  stone  bridge  spanning  the  North  River, 
with  a  fine,  open  view  in  either  direction.  My  friend,  the  driver, 
volunteered  the  information  that  this  was  the  "  crookedest  river  in 
the  world."  I  might  have  believed  it  if  I  had  not  heard  the  same 
thing  about  several  other  streams  in  the  course  of  my  ramblings. 
Presently  we  came  to  a  prim  and  sober  Quaker  church,  in  its 
traditional  coat  of  drab.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  New 
England,  having  been  erected  in  Scituate  as  early  as  1706,  and 
later  removed  to  this  place.  A  mile  beyond  we  came  to  the  Her- 
ring Brook  and  the  Barker  farm. 

But  where  was  the  house  ?     We  saw  a  lone,  tall  chimney  rising 


from  a  pile  of  broken  boards.  We  saw  the  cellar  gazing  up  unhin- 
dered to  the  sky  above.  We  saw  a  solitary  shed  standing  as  the  last 
remaining  vestige  of  the  old  house.  The  pride  of  Pembroke  lay  flat 
on  the  ground. 

And  so  it  comes  about  that  I  cannot  describe,  from  personal 
inspection,  the  appearance  and  characteristics  of  this  house.  For- 
tunately, a  most  excellent  photograph  was  taken  a  few  years  ago, 
when  the  house  was  fast  becoming  a  ruin,  and  this  we  have  repro- 
duced. It  shows  the  place  as  it  was  after  the  death  of  the  last  of 
the  Barkers  in  1884.  From  that  time  the  house  was  unoccupied. 
It  fell  to  pieces  rapidly.  The  tree  standing  close  beside  it  blew 
down  and  damaged  the  roof.  No  repairs  were  made,  and  it  soon 
became  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  old  house  must  give  up 
the  fight  against  the  elements.  Last  year  it  was  sold  for  eight 
dollars  to  a  man  who  wanted  the  timbers.  He  had  taken  away  all 
that  was  available  before  my  visit. 

It  is  a  matter  of  almost  universal  regret  among  the  townspeople, 
and  among  all  lovers  of  New  England  history,  that  the  house  should 
have  been  destroyed.  These  old  landmarks  are  too  valuable  to  be 
needlessly  sacrificed.  The  loss  of  an  old  homestead  like  this  is  a 
loss  to  the  community  which  can  never  be  replaced.  Our  children 
may  faithfully  study  the  history  of  our  country  in  the  schools;  but 
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an  object-lesson,  such  as  a  house   of  this   character  can   convey,  is 
worth  more  than  volumes  of  books. 

We  could  wish  also  that  the  date  of  the  erection  of  this  venera- 
ble structure  might  be  more  clearly  established  than  our  present 
knowledge  can  determine.  We  come  again  to  a  conflict  between 
tradition  and  facts.  Tradition  says  the  house  was  built  in  1628; 
facts  indicate  that  twenty  years  later  would  be  nearer  the  truth. 
Tradition  tells  us  that  Francis  Barker  built  it;  facts  show  that 
Robert  Barker  was  probably  the  man.  Let  us  compare,  a  little 
more  carefully,  the  records  and  recollections  of  the  past,  that  we 
may  be  able  to  determine,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  truth. 

In  1830  a  number  of  members  of  the  Barker  family  met  at  the 
old  homestead  to  celebrate   the   two-hundredth   anniversary  of   the 
arrival  in  Pembroke  of  their  earliest  known  ancestor,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  the  house  of  which  we   are  writing.      Even   in   that   far-off 
time  the  house  was  considered  very  old.     The  family  felt  a  pardon- 
able pride  in  its  age,  and  a  desire  that  it  might  remain  in  the  family 
as  long  as  it  should  stand.     To  this  end,  one  of  their  number,  Miss 
Hannah  Barker,  a  schoolteacher  of  Boston  and  Pembroke,  prepared 
a  paper  which  was  read  at  the  gathering,  giving  a  graphic  and  com- 
plete history  of  the  house  and  the  family  from  the  time  of  the  first 
settlers.      From  a  copy  of  this  manuscript,  kindly  loaned  to  us  by 
Mr.  Edward  T.   Barker  of  Charlestown,  we   have  been    enabled   to 
••ather   many   facts  and    stories  which   otherwise  would  have  been 
inaccessible. 

Unfortunately,  however,  Miss  Barker  seems  to  have  been  too 
credulous  respecting  some  of  the  old  traditions.  She  tells  us  that 
in  1628  or  1630,  Francis  and  Robert  Barker,  brothers,  took  a  boat  at 


Plymouth,  where  they  had  lived  for  some  time,  and  coasted  along 
the  shore  until  they  came  to  the  North  River,  which  they  ascended 
as  far  as  it  was  navigable.  They  landed  on  a  rock  which  is  still 
pointed  out,  and  at  once  commenced  the  erection  of  this  house. 
Miss  Barker  also  tells  us  that  it  was  made  of  brick,  was  one  story 
high,  and  contained  but  one  room. 

Like  all  traditions,  this  makes  a  pretty  story,  but  let  us  turn  the 
lieht  onto  the  records.  Here  we  learn  that  Robert  Barker  had  no 
brother  named  Francis,  as  far  as  is  known,  but  that  he  did  have  a 
brother  named  John.  The  latter  married,  in  1632,  Ann  Williams  of 
Scituate,  and  removed  to  Jones    River,  now  Kingston. 

The  Plymouth  Colony  Records,  under  date  of  January  20,  1632, 
state  that  Robert  Barker  entered  a  complaint  against  John  Thorp, 
to  whom  he  was  bound  out  as  an  apprentice.  After  the  death  cf 
Thorp,  he  was  bound  to  William  Palmer  to  serve  the  balance  of  his 
time,  which  expired  April  i,  1637.  At  this  time  we  may  conclude 
that  he  became  of  age.  The  first  mention  of  him  in  this  locality  is 
in  connection  with  a  purchase,  January  12,  1641,  with  others,  of  a 
farm  of  one  hundred  acres  of  upland  and  meadow  "lying  at  the 
North  River."  This  was  bought  of  Jonathan  Brewster  for  "three- 
score pounds."  In  1645  he  was  in  Marshfield,  where  he  was  consta- 
ble and  surveyor  of  highways.  He  was  admitted  a  freeman  June  6, 
1654,  and  chosen  surveyor  of  highways  in  Duxbury. 

The  Barker  farm  was  originally  included  in  the  town  of  Plym- 
outh. It  was  a  part  of  the  territory  set  off  from  Plymouth  to 
form  the  township  of  Duxbury,  June  7,  1737.  and  was  also  included 
in  the  land  taken  to  form  the  town  of  Pembroke  in   171  1. 

We  are  told  by  another  authority  that   Robert   Barker  "desired 
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laying  out  of  lands  at  Namassakeesit  (Pembroke),  in  1653.  Tra- 
dition also  tells  us  that  Barker  and  Dolor  Davis  came  to  Pembroke 
together  some  time  later  than  1640,  and  lived  the  first  winter  in 
a  dugout. 

'  Putting  all  these  widely  differing  records  and  traditions  together, 
what  conclusion  can  we  draw  that  will  be  reasonable  ? 

Robert  Barker  was  undoubtedly  twenty-one  years  old  in  1637. 
He  bought  the  farm  near  North  River  in  1641.  May  we  not  infer 
that  he  was  married  between  these  two  dates,  and  that  he  built  the 
house  at  about  the  same  period  ?  That  he  was  married  at  about 
this  time  seems  certain,  from  the  record  of  the  marriage  of  his 
second  son  in  1665.  The  fact  of  his  being  a  constable  in  Marsh- 
field  in  1645,  and  the  tradition  regarding  Barker  and  Davis,  would 
cause  us  to  set  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  house  as  late  as  1648. 

However,  like  nearly  all  these  old  houses,  the  date  of  building 
is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  things  which  seem  certain  are  that 
the  date  of  1628,  assigned  to  the  house  by  Miss  Hannah  Barker, 
is  from  ten  to  twenty  years  too  early  ;  that  Robert  Barker,  and  not 
Francis,  built  it  ;  that  Robert  Barker  did  not  remove  to  Scituate 
as  she  claims,  and  that  Francis  was  a  son  of  Robert,  and  not  a 
brother. 

Next,  regarding  the  shape  and  size  of  the  original  structure. 
The  invariable  rule  in  those  days  was  to  build  a  big  chimney 
in  the  centre,  and  to  arrange  the  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  small 
front  entry ;  a  large  square  apartment  on  each  side  on  the  lower 
floor,  and  corresponding  rooms  overhead.  This  rule,  beyond  a 
doubt,  was  carried  out  here.  Those  who  remember  the  rooms 
(and  who  among  the  older  people  in  Pembroke  or  the  neighboring 


towns  does  not  remember  the  many  good  times  enjoyed  under  this 
hospitable  roof)  say  that  they  were  large  and  square,  with  wide, 
open  fireplaces,  radiating  cheerful  heat  when  the  logs  blazed  brightly 
on  the  hearths.  "  It  took  forty  yards  of  carpet  to  cover  one  room," 
one  person  told  me ;  and  the  good  old  three-ply  was  meant,  a  full 
yard  wide. 

The  walls  were  lined  with  brick,  or  at  least  a  part  of  them  were. 
The  bricks  were  remarkably  well  made,  and  are  much  more  uniform 
and  free  from  stones  than  many  specimens  which  may  be  seen  else- 
where. This  would  also  indicate  that  the  bricks  were  not  made 
until  the  settlements  had  increased  in  number  and  population, 
and  brick-making  had  been  carried  beyond  the  first  crude  stages. 
Many  of  these  bricks  are  as  well  made  as  the  common  bricks  made 
to-day. 

Basing  the  claim  on  the  family  traditions,  many  people  have 
considered  this  the  oldest  house  in  New  England,  if  not  in  the 
Northern  States.  Many  views  of  the  house  have  been  sold  with  the 
date  of  1628  assigned  to  it.  This  is  to  be  regretted  ;  for  many  of 
the  people  who  buy  these  views  are  strangers  from  the  West  and 
from  abroad,  who  thus  carry  away  with  them  an  erroneous  state- 
ment. Confidence  in  the  authenticity  of  the  date  being  once  dis- 
credited, it  is  much  harder  to  re-establish  the  regard  for  the  ancient 
landmarks  in  the  minds  of  those  deceived.  Thus  it  happens  that 
those  who  try  to  foster  this  regard  by  claiming  for  antiquities  more 
than  facts  will  warrant,  frequently  do  the  cause  which  they  cham- 
pion more  harm  than  good. 

Aside  from  the  errors  which  we  have  pointed  out,  Miss  Barker  s 
manuscript   appears   to  be  quite  correct.      It   is  a  most  fascinating 
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story,  and  we  should  like  to  publish  it  entire  if  space  would  permit. 
As  it  is,  we  have  made  liberal  extracts  from  it. 

Robert  Barker  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  sons  were 
named  respectively,  Francis,  Isaac,  and  Robert.  The  will  of  Robert, 
the  elder,  is  dated  February  18,  1689,  and  mentions  much  land. 
The  inventory  of  his  personal  estate  was  taken  March  15,  1692, 
showing  that  he  must  have  died  between  these  dates.  His  wife 
had  died  before  the  date  of  his  will.  Her  name  is  said  to  have 
been  Lucy  Williams. 

The  property  was  inherited  by  Isaac,  the  second  son  ;  and  this 
branch  of  the  family  have  always  owned  and  occupied  the  home- 
stead up  to  the  death  of  Peleg  Barker  in  1884.  A  trifling  exception 
to  this  statement  must  be  made  ;  for  in  consequence  of  monetary 
difficulties,  the  place  was  once  bought  by  a  friend  of  the  family,  and 
immediately  transferred  again  to  the  former  owners. 

Isaac  Barker  married  Judith  Prence,  daughter  of  Gov.  Thomas 
Prence,  December  28,  1665.  Eight  children  were  born  to  them, 
of  whom  four  were  sons  and  four  daughters.  Mary,  the  youngest 
child,  was  born  in  1678,  and  died  February  15,  1772,  aged  ninety- 
four  years.  She  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  great  traditionary  historian  " 
of  the  family.  She  had  "  a  mind  well  stored  with  the  history  of  her 
country,  and  a  happy  faculty  of  communicating  it  to  young  people 
around  her."  When  a  child,  she  tended  the  sheep  in  the  lot  below 
the  house,  on  what  is  said  to  be  the  first  cleared  land  in  the  town. 
Her  favorite  seat,  amid  the  branches  of  a  noble  elm  near  the  house, 
was  often  pointed  out  by  her  descendants. 

Mary  Barker  married  a  Mr.  Crosby,  and  after  his  death  she 
married  Josiah  Miller.      "  After  burying  him,"  as  Miss  Hannah  Bar- 


ker quaintly  puts  it,  she  lived  a  widow  (for  reasons  unknown)  forty- 
two  years  and  ten  months."  One  of  her  descendants  still  preserves 
a  heavy  silver  pitcher  with  the  initials  "J.  M."  cut  on  the  handle. 
Judith,  a  daughter  of  Josiah  and  Mary  Miller,  married  Rev.  Thomas 
Smith,  who  preached  first  at  Yarmouth  and  afterward  at  Pembroke. 
An  old  Bible  belonging  to  him,  printed  in  17 18,  is  still  preserved, 
and  bears  on  the  family  record  the  following  entry  :  — 

"Mother  Miller  died  February  15.  1772.  Her  husband  Miller  died  at  Yar- 
mouth, April  15,  1729-" 

One  of  the  sons  of  Isaac  Barker  settled  at  Nantucket  ;  another 
at  Dartmouth. 

During  the  life  of  Isaac  Barker  the  Indian  troubles  commenced, 
and  the  homestead  was  converted  into  a  "garrison."  It  was  forti- 
fied with  additional  timbers,  and  prepared  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
the  savages.  These  alterations  were  made  about  the  year  1679 
Fortunately,  however,  the  fears  of  the  people  proved  groundless 
as  far  as  this  town  is  concerned,  and  we  have  no  tragedy  to  record 
It  may  have  been  that  the  "ounce  of  prevention,"  in  this  case 
made  needless  the  "  pound  of  cure."  Had  the  town  been  unpro 
tected  it  would  have  offered  a  more  favorable  opportunity  for  an 
Indian  assault. 

Isaac's  eldest  son,  also  named  Isaac,  succeeded  to  the  property. 
He  was  a  Quaker,  as  his  father  and  grandfather  may  have  been  also. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Slocum  of  Dartmouth,  and  had  six  chil- 
dren. He  was  a  man  of  good  education,  and  fond  of  reading. 
One  of  the  rooms  was  set  apart  for  a  study  for  him,  an  uncom- 
mon thing  in  those  days.     Miss  Hannah  tells  us,  "  It  is  now  used 
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as  a  place  to  feast  the  body  instead  of  the  mind,  and  has  exchanged 
its  literary  name  for  that  of  buttery." 

Isaac  the  second  was  born  about  the  year  1667,  and  was  prom- 
inent in  town  affairs,  "  being  engaged  in  laying  out  roads,  erecting 
water-works,  etc."  He  became  involved  in  legal  troubles  with  Isaac 
Little,  an  ironworker,  and  much  money  was  paid  to  the  lawyers 
which  might  have  found  profitable  use  on  the  farm.  His  Quakerism 
would  seemingly  not  have  taught  him  much  meekness  ;  for  he  fought 
his  legal  antagonist  as  obstinately  as  he  would  have  battled  with  the 
Indians,  had  they  attacked  the  "garrison  "  house. 

This  Isaac  Little  was  formerly  a  friend  of  Isaac  Barker,  and  the 
first  casting  made  at  the  "  Old  Furnace  "  on  the  Herring  Brook  was  an 
iron  back,  which  was  inserted  in  the  fireplace  in  the  Barker  house, 
and  remained  there  until  its  demolition.  The  date,  1722,  was  cast 
in  the  metal.  This  use  of  an  iron  back  for  the  fire  was  the  first 
step  toward  the  use  of  stoves,  and  this  casting  of  Isaac  Little's  has 
been  called  the  "first  stove  in  America." 

A  great  quantity  of  papers  found  in  the  old  house  show  that 
during  the  life  of  Isaac  the  second,  the  house  was  a  busy  place,  the 
farm  being  profitable,  and  the  produce  finding  a  ready  market  among 
the  neighbors.  These  papers  make  very  interesting  reading,  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  insert  them  all  if  we  had  space.  We  saw  a  writ 
of  attachment  on  the  goods  of  John  Alden  of  Duxbury  for  five 
pounds,  the  amount  of  a  note  due  Isaac  Barker  in  1724.  An  order 
from  Rev.  Daniel  Lewis,  first  pastor  of  the  Pembroke  church,  for  a 
cheese  ;  an  order  from  Isaac  Little  for  "  half  a  beef  "  for  his  board- 
ing-house at  the  Furnace,  and  a  copy  of  a  document  relating  to  the 
escape  of  an  Indian  apprentice,  and  the  pursuit  of  him  by  another 


Indian,  form  very  quaint  indications  of  the  life  in  the  old  homestead 
during  its  first  century. 

At  the  time  of  the  Whitefield  revival  in  religion,  Isaac  went  to 
Plymouth  to  hear  him  preach.  He  was  about  eighty  years  old  at 
the  time,  and  the  powerful  pleading  of  the  great  preacher  made  too 
strong  an  impression  on  his  mind.  He  grew  somewhat  insane,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  place  him  under  restraint.  He  was  chained 
to  the  sill  in  one  of  the  rooms.  Yet  even  after  the  loss  of  his  mind 
many  anecdotes  have  been  related  of  him,  which  show  that  his 
mind  had  not  lost  all  its  shrewdness  and  wit.  He  died  August  7, 
1754,  aged  ninety-four.  His  wife  survived  him  twenty  years.  She 
was  very  old  at  her  death,  although  we  cannot  give  her  exact  age. 

The  four  daughters  of  Isaac  the  second  were  "the  belles  of  the 
times,  and  considered  rich  ;  consequently  the  garrison  was  a  place 
of  general  resort."  In  course  of  time  they  all  married.  Mary,  the 
eldest,  born  June  1,  1708,  married  a  Bennet,  and  lived  at  the  home- 
stead. Sylvester,  the  second  daughter,  born  in  August,  1710,  "after 
a  siege  of  six  years,  surrendered  to  a  Josselyn.  He  declared  he 
loved  the  very  ground  she  stood  upon,  which  proved  literally  true, 
for  she  had  no  peace  after  her  marriage,  because  she  would  not  put 
him  in  possession  of  her  land."  The  last  years  of  her  life  were 
spent,  as  a  widow,  under  the  roof  of  the  old  house.  The  third 
daughter  married  a  Gould  ;  the  fourth,  a  Little. 

The  eldest  son  of  Isaac  the  second  was  Peleg,  born  in  171 2. 
The  other  son  was  Prince,  born  in  February,  1716.  He  married 
Abigail  Keen,  and  inherited  the  homestead,  with  the  encumbrance 
of  his  mother's  dower.  He  was  very  kind-hearted  and  hospitable, 
and  the  house  continued  to  be  the  scene  of  many  joyful  gatherings, 
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as  it  had  been  during  his  father's  time.  He  had  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Abigail,  the  eldest,  died  of  consumption  when  about 
thirty  years  old.  Deborah,  the  second  daughter,  married  a  Briggs, 
and  being  left  a  widow  with  two  children,  returned  to  her  father's 
house. 

Prince,  the  eldest  son  of  Prince,  died  at  sea,  leaving  four 
children.  The  hospitable  door  of  the  old  homestead  was  opened 
to  them,  and  they  gladly  entered  it.  Isaac,  the  second  son  of 
Prince  the  first,  was  a  clothier.  He  inherited  the  property  at  his 
father's  death,  only  to  find  the  estate  insolvent.  The  place,  except- 
ing the  widow's  dower,  was  put  up  at  auction,  and  bought  in  for 
Isaac  by  a  friend  named  Joseph  Rogers.  The  farm  was  conveyed 
again  to  Isaac,  who  paid  what  he  could  on  it  from  time  to  time. 

The  household  at  this  time  consisted  of  Mrs.  Prince  Barker;  her 
brother  and  sister,  named  Keen,  both  old  people;  her  son  Isaac; 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Briggs,  and  two  children  ;  and  the  four  chil- 
dren of  Prince  Barker  junior.  They  were  all  dependent  on  Isaac's 
exertions. 

In  1789  or  1790  Mrs.  Prince  Barker  died,  and  soon  after  Isaac 
married  Bridget  Almy  of  Tiverton,  R.I.  At  this  time  the  house 
was  repaired,  and  the  family  separated.  The  orphan  children  grew 
up  ;  the  boys  went  away  to  work,  and  some  of  the  old  folks  found 
homes  with  other  relatives.  Isaac  had  four  children  of  his  own,  so 
that  the  house  never  lacked  the  prattle  of  baby  voices  and  the  sound 
of  childish  mirth. 

To  the  family  cares  which  had  always  been  the  lot  of  Isaac 
Barker  were  now  to  be  added  misfortunes  which  again  impoverished 
him.     The  fulling-mill,  which  had  been  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 


family  for  some  years,  burned  down  ;  and  nine  months  later  a  belt- 
hammer,  which  he  had  erected  at  considerable  expense,  shared  the 
same  fate.  His  creditors  closed  in  on  him.  He  borrowed  several 
hundred  dollars  and  paid  them  all.  He  rebuilt  the  belt-hammer ;  but 
his  foreman  ruined  him  again  by  unwise  speculation  and  invest- 
ments. He  then  turned  to  the  farm  to  recover  his  losses,  but  his 
easy-going  habits  prevented  him  from  saving  any  money.  Old  age 
came  upon  him,  and  found  him  with  a  debt-burdened  farm. 

The  children  of  Isaac  and  Bridget  Barker  were  Isaac,  Hannah, 
Peleg,  and  Eliza.  The  eldest  son  married  Sarah  Little  of  Pembroke, 
and  went  to  live  at  Tiverton,  R.I.  The  two  daughters  never 
married.  Hannah,  the  writer  of  the  manuscript  history  of  the 
house,  kept  a  private  school  in  Boston  about  the  year  1820,  and 
afterward  was  a  school-teacher  at  Pembroke.  Peleg,  Hannah,  and 
Eliza  formed  the  household  after  their  father's  death,  which  took 
place  about  1825  ;  and  their  united  exertions  enabled  Miss  Hannah 
to  announce  in  her  manuscript  that  at  that  time  (1830)  two-thirds 
of  the  debt  had  been  paid. 

Hannah  died  in  1839,  being  about  forty  years  old  at  the  time. 
Eliza  also  died  in  middle  life.  Peleg  married,  late  in  life,  Abigail 
Loring,  and  lived  for  a  time  at  West  Duxbury,  although  caring  for 
the  old  homestead  at  the  same  time.  Eventually  he  returned  there 
to  live,  and  it  remained  his  home  until  his  death  in  1884.  He  was 
born  about  the  year  1800  He  was  rather  eccentric;  and  it  is  said 
that  he  attended  dancing-school  after  he  was  eighty  years  old,  and 
learned  to  waltz. 

At  his  death,  Peleg  left  all  his  share  in  the  estate  to  his  wife's 
nieces.     The  property  of  his  father  having  been  left  as  an  undivided 
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estate,  had  never  been  fully  settled,  and  the  estate  was  in  litigation 
for  some  time,  finally  coming  into  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Hannah 
Josselyn,  daughter  of  Isaac  Barker,  the  brother  of  Peleg.  Mrs. 
Josselyn  having  since  died,  the  farm  now  belongs  to  her  husband. 

A  few  days  after  Peleg's  death,  an  auction  sale  was  held  at  the 
house,  of  some  of  the  personal  effects.  As  it  was  known  that  the 
old  house  contained  many  curiosities  and  relics,  a  large  number  of 
people  attended,  hoping  to  find  some  bargains.  Some  were  not  dis- 
appointed, one  purchase  of  a  barrelful  of  old  letters  and  documents 
being  especially  remunerative,  as  it  contained  autographs  of  John 
Alden,  Governor  Winslow,  and  other  Puritan  celebrities.  But  most 
of  the  keepsakes  were  given  to  relatives,  and  are  greatly  prized 
to-day. 

After  this  the  house  seemingly  became  public  property.  Lovers 
of  the  curious,  sometimes  called  "  vandals,"  gradually  stripped  the 
house  of  all  it  contained  of  any  value.  A  good  story  is  told  of  one 
of  the  relatives,  of  the  gentle  sex,  who  felt  a  strong  desire  to  own 
the  iron  fire-back  before  referred  to.  It  seemed  to  be  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  before  some  one  would  steal  it  ;  and  so,  to  make  sure 
that  the  right  thief  would  get  it,  —  one  who  would  appreciate  it, 
and  value  it  as  a  family  keepsake,  —  this  lady  went  down  one  moon- 
light night,  armed  with  an  iron  crowbar,  to  secure  the  much-cov- 
eted article.  She  glanced  around  a  little  timidly  as  she  paused  a 
moment  before  entering,  but  the  meadows  and  fields  slept  quietly  in 
the  soft  light  of  the  moon.  She  climbed  in,  and  labored  hard  and 
long.     The  work  was  heavy  for  her ;  for  she  was  rather  slight,  and  it 


took  a  long  time  for  her  to  dislodge  the  heavy  iron.  When  she 
finally  loosened  it,  it  fell  with  a  clang  that  caused  her  to  start.  But 
she  soon  went  to  work  again,  and,  lifting  a  board  in  the  floor,  pried 
the  iron  along  until  she  dropped  it  in  the  cavity  under  the  boards. 

The  next  night  she  came  again  with  a  team  and  a  man  to  assist, 
feeling  much  elated  over  the  successful  result  of  her  work  of  the 
previous  evening.  We  can  imagine  her  feelings  when,  on  lifting 
the  board  again,  she  found  her  prize  had  vanished.  It  seemed  to 
be  a  case  of  "second  thief,  best  owner,"  for  no  one  ever  saw  the 
iron  plate  again. 

The  Herring  Brook  flows  under  the  road  near  the  house.  This 
has  always  been  a  source  of  revenue,  the  income  from  it  in  some 
years  running  well  up  into  the  hundreds  of  dollars.  Even  now  all 
tax-payers  on  real  estate  in  Pembroke  are  allowed  two  hundred 
herring  from  the  brook  at  the  time  the  fish  enter.  The  brook 
tumbles  gayly  over  the  stones  in  its  rocky  bed,  and  sings  the  same 
song  to  us  that  it  has  to  generations  of  Barkers  ;  a  song  of  patience 
and  cheerfulness.  On  one  of  the  trees  which  overhung  the  ruined 
house,  a  bright  yellow  bird  sang,  unconscious  of  any  loss  in  his 
accustomed  surroundings.  The  whip-poor-will's  lonely  note  sounded 
from  the  wood  near  by.  After  picking  up  a  few  souvenirs  in  the 
shape  of  hand-wrought  nails,  etc.,  I  turned  back  toward  the  road.  I 
paused  a  moment  at  the  stile,  where  so  many  Barkers  had  doubtless 
passed,  and  looked  up  the  hill  where  the  low  steeple  of  Pembroke 
church  peered  out  from  among  the  trees.  The  distant  clock  pointed 
the  time  of  my  departure. 
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It  is  a  long,  circuitous  ride  from  Boston  to  Marshfield,  over  the 
South  Shore  Line.  The  distance  is  a  little  less  than  twoscore 
miles,  but  so  frequent  are  the  stops,  that  nearly  two  hours  are  taken 
up  in  traversing  it.  Yet  it  is  an  interesting  ride,  through  lively  towns 
and  a  picturesque  country,  with  many  glimpses  of  the  open  sea  at 
the  horizen's  edge.  The  station  for  the  Winslow  house  is  "  Green 
Harbor,"  formerly  called  "Webster  Place."  Hundreds  of  tourists 
alight  here  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Hon.  Daniel  Webster's  residence, 
destroyed  by  fire  some  years  since.  The  route  leads  by  the  Wins- 
low  house  ;  and  nearly  every  one  looks  with  much  curiosity  at  the 
gray  walls  of  this  imposing  mansion.  For  there  are  many  rumors 
of  mysterious  happenings  within  these  time-worn  walls,  —  stories  of 
Indian  sieges  and  battles  ;  whisperings  of  secret  chambers  and 
passages,  and  of  a  dungeon,  deep  and  dark,  where  all  sorts  of 
romantic  things  have  taken  place.  And  so  the  driver  shakes  his 
head  wisely,  with  a  meaning  too  profound  for  us  to  grasp,  if,  indeed, 
he  knew  himself  the  reason  of  his  forebodings;  the  small  boy 
hurries  by  in  the  dark  with  many  a  backward  glance ;  and  the 
gossips  of  the  town  assign  many  tales  to  the  old  place  which, 
if  true,  would  be  the  source  of  continual  revenue  to  the  worthy 
family   who   now   live   in   it. 

The  house  is  quite  generally  known  as  the  "  Governor  Winslow 


house."  This  is,  however,  somewhat  of  an  error,  for  neither  of  the 
governors  by  the  name  of  Winslow  lived  in  it.  Governor  Edward 
Winslow  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  erected  a  house  a  short  distance 
east  of  the  present  mansion  ;  and  in  that  house  he  and  his  son 
Josiah,  also  a  governor  of  the  Plymouth  Colony,  lived.  The  man- 
sion which  stands  to-day  was  built  by  Isaac  Winslow,  son  of  Josiah, 
about  the  year  1700. 

It  is  larger  than  many  of  the  dwellings  of  that  period,  although 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  it  was  all  built  at  one  time.  Yet  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  rear  rooms,  it  is  probable  that  no  additions 
have  been  made.  The  family  were  distinguished  in  public  life,  and 
well-to-do;  and  from  the  record  of  those  who  resided  here  during 
the  eighteenth  century  we  can  easily  imagine  the  receptions  and 
gatherings  which  must  have  taken  place  in  the  Winslow  mansion. 

We  notice  on  the  corner  next  the  street  a  rustic  piazza,  grown 
over  with  climbing  vines,  and  sadly  in  need  of  repair.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  the  product  of  some  later  period  than  the  erection  of 
the  house,  probably  of  the  last  half-century.  We  do  not,  at  this 
moment,  recollect  any  house  of  the  last  century  with  a  piazza 
attached.  We  see  the  wide  overhang  of  the  eaves,  and  note  the 
plastered  chimney,  two  distinguishing  characteristics  of  houses  oi 
the  time.     We  felt  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  size  of  the 
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structure  after  knocking  at  three  different  doors  without  a  response. 
At  last,  after  walking  completely  around,  we  found  a  door  into  the 
shed,  where  Mrs.  Weston,  who  with  her  husband  and  a  negro  ser- 
vact  occupy  the  house  at  this  time,  was  at  work.  On  explaining  our 
errand  we  were  invited  in  ;  and,  while  the  worthy  hostess  finished 
baking  some  blueberry  pies,  we  were  regaled  with  the  story  which 
the  old  house  can  tell. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  those  who  live  in  historic  houses  should 
be  somewhat  bothered  by  the  intrusion  of  strangers.  During  late 
years  a  great  revival  of  interest  in  New  England  history  has  taken 
place,  and  such  objects  as  yet  remain  which  connect  us  with  histori- 
cal celebrities  are  eagerly  sought  after.  And  thus  it  happens  that 
the  fame  of  the  secrets  of  the  Winslow  house  has  brought  large 
numbers  of  people  to  see  it  ;  as  many  as  sixty  having  called  at 
oiu  time.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  those 
who  desire  to  explore  the  mysteries  should  be  requested  to  pay 
a  small  fee  to  the  guide,  who,  in  this  case,  is  the  matron  of 
the  house.  Until  lately  the  few  antiquarians  who  felt  an  interest 
in  these  old  houses  were  gladly  received  and  freely  entertained  ; 
but  the  good  people  who  occupy  the  houses  cannot  devote  all 
their  time  to  entertaining  the  public  without  some  recompense, 
hence  the  fee. 

We  commenced  our  investigations  at  the  front  door  as  usual, 
which  we  found  opened  into  a  porch  eight  feet  wide  by  ten  feet 
long.  This  was  continued  into  the  hall,  which  was  about  the 
customary  size  of  eight  feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep.  From  the 
back  of  the  hall  the  winding  stair  led  up  to  the  hall  above, 
the    baluster    railing    and    supports    being    carved    from    solid    oak, 


and  being  remarkably  massive  and  heavy.  Large  sums  have  been 
offered  for  this  stairway  by  those  who  wished  to  incorporate  it  into 
a  new  house. 

In  order  to  understand  the  arrangement  of  the  secret  passage 
in  this  house,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind 
the  construction  and  arrangement  of  nearly  all  the  houses  of  two 
centuries  ago.  The  front  door  was  in  the  centre,  and  opened  into  a 
shallow  entry,  which  was  ordinarily  about  eight  feet  wide  and  from 
three  to  four  feet  deep.  A  door  at  either  end  of  this  entry  opened 
into  the  living  rooms,  while  at  the  back  the  stair  led  up  with  two 
turns  to  another  entry  of  about  the  same  size  overhead,  from  which 
opened  chambers  corresponding  to  the  rooms  below.  The  back 
wall  of  the  stair  would  be  formed  by  the  front  wall  of  the  chimney, 
which  would  thus  measure  about  eight  feet  wide,  and  usually  about 
ten  feet  long  from  front  to  back.  Until  late  years,  as  we  have 
noted  in  previous  chapters,  the  bricks  of  the  chimney  were  some- 
times left  bare;  and  in  the  Fairbanks  house  in  Dedham  they  are 
uncovered  to  this  clay. 

In  the  Winslow  mansion  the  chimney,  instead  of  being  built 
close  against  the  back  of  the  stair,  was  set  a  few  feet  back 
from  it,  leaving  a  hollow  space,  from  two  to  four  feet  wide,  and 
the  length  of  the  chimney  front,  and  extending  from  the  level 
of  the  cellar  floor  to  the  ridgepole.  Yet  so  cunningly  devised 
was  this  space  that  it  is  not  noticeable.  To  all  appearance  the 
chimney  resembles  those  in  other  houses,  the  only  entrance  to 
this  secret  apartment  being  through  an  innocent-looking  closet 
in  one  of  the  chambers.  We  were  told,  while  examining  it,  that 
a  door  formerly  opened   onto   the  stairway,  and   that    through  this 
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door,  which  must  also  have  been  secret,  a  prisoner  received  his 
daily  supply  of  food  and  drink.  We  were  unable  to  find  out  who 
he  was,  and  why  he  was  secreted  here,  with  the  knowledge  of  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  family.  The  door  onto  the  stair,  if  one 
ever  existed,   is  now  boarded  up  and  papered  over. 

The  closet,  through  which  the  secret  compartment  is  reached, 
is  a  very  small  one,  the  exact  dimensions  being  sixteen  inches 
in  width  and  thirty-two  inches  in  depth.  The  closet  contains  two 
shelves,  and  the  top  of  it  is  about  on  a  level  with  the  top  of 
the  door.  While  our  hostess  described  the  interior,  and  repeated 
the  traditions  regarding  certain  wonderful  escapes  which  may  or 
may  not  have  taken  place,  we  were  trying  to  imagine  what  the 
place  was  like,  in  which  we  were  not  at  all  aided  by  the  glimpse 
of  impenetrable  darkness  which  was  the  result  of  sliding  back 'a 
few  inches  the  loose  board  which  forms  the  top  of  the  closet. 
This  is  all  that  is  shown  to  the  ordinary  visitor  of  this  abiding- 
place  of  mystery  ;  but  we  felt  curious  to  see  a  little  more.  So 
the  writer,  receiving  permission,  again  pushed  back  the  board;  but 
not  understanding  that  it  was  loose,  and  supposing  that  it  slipped 
back  onto  some  kind  of  a  support,  it  was  pushed  too  far,  and  fell 
with  a  resounding  clatter  to  the  ground,  some  twenty  feet  below. 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  some  irreparable  calamity  had 
taken  place  ;  for  the  good  woman  felt  very  badly  about  the  loss 
of  the  board,  firmly  believing  that  it  was  the  same  cover  to  the 
closet  which  had  always  been  there.  For  twelve  years,  during 
which  she  had  lived  here,  the  board  had  never  been  pushed  back, 
except  for  a  few  inches  to  allow  a  peep  into  the  cavernous  darkness. 
None  of  the  family  had  ever  examined  this  secret  chamber,  which 


might,  in  truth,  disclose  some  weird  and  wonderful  sights  were 
it  explored.  Yet  now  that  the  board  had  fallen,  the  good  woman 
felt  anxious  to  recover  it,  and  she  •  willingly  brought  a  lantern, 
with   which  the  writer  squeezed  and   climbed   up  into  the  closet. 

The  wind  came  in  gentle  puffs  from  some  crevice  in  the  shingles, 
the  light  flickered  slightly,  yet  .the  air  was  close  and  confined,  and 
the  darkness  was  profound.  Even  with  the  lantern,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  see  more  than  a  few  feet.  The  chimney,  being  considerably 
larger  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  sloped  gradually  in  towards  the 
stair  wall ;  and  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  a  man  of  any  agility 
might  be  able  to  climb  down  to  the  ground.  The  writer  felt 
tempted  to  explore,  to  ascertain,  for  one  thing,  how  many  boards 
had  been  knocked  off  the  top  of  the  closet  during  the  last  two 
hundred  years.  And  who  can  tell  what  a  visit  to  the  bottom  of 
this  passage  might  disclose  ?  Forgotten  treasures  ;  perhaps  a  new 
will  of  some  deceased  Winslow,  which  should  bring  on  endless 
lawsuits  ;  or  maybe  nothing  but  a  few  mouldy  boards  and  rusty 
nails.  Yet  we  must  confess  to  a  desire  to  see  the  dungeon,  if  it 
still  exists,  and  the  underground  passage  by  which  some  of  the 
early  occupants  escaped  from  the  Indians,  if  we  could  believe 
tradition. 

Aside  from  this  secret  passage  the  most  remarkable  thing  about 
the  house  is  the  wainscoting  in  the  lower  rooms.  The  dining-room 
is  on  the  right  of  the  hall,  and  is  about  six  yards  square.  The 
chimney  side  is  wainscoted  clear  to  the  ceiling,  the  other  sides 
for  the  lower  three  feet  only.  Over  the  mantel  is  the  finest  board 
we  have  ever  seen  in  a  dwelling-house,  measuring  three  feet  and 
four  inches  in  height  by  five  feet  and  six  inches  in  length.     Surely 
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the  Old  Colony  forests  possessed  some  magnificent  trees  to  cut  such 
lumber  as  this  ! 

The  parlor  is  opposite  the  dining-room,  and  is  about  the  same 
size.  Back  of  the  parlor  is  the  old  kitchen,  now  seldom  used  ; 
while  back  of  the  dining-room  a  long,  narrow  passage  connects 
with  an  ell,  which  is,  perhaps,  more  modern  than  the  balance 
of  the  house,  and  contains  the  kitchen  which  is  now  used.  Open- 
ing from  this  passage  is  a  cool  pantry,  with  a  milk-closet  under- 
neath. Back  of  the  new  kitchen  is  the  wood-shed,  which  shelters 
the  well.  This  is  claimed  to  be  the  old  well  which  has  always 
furnished  water  for  the  house. 

We  can  hardly  commence  the  history  of  the  Winslow  family 
anywhere  but  at  the  beginning.  By  this  we  mean  the  beginning 
in  this  country,  for  the  family  name  is  very  ancient  in  England- 
Edward  Winslow,  the  Mayflower  Pilgrim,  was  born  at  Droitwich, 
near  Worcester,  England,  October  iS,  1595.  With  the  other  Puri- 
tans he  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  married  on  May  16,  1618, 
Elizabeth  Barker,  who  came  with  him  to  Plymouth  two  years  later. 
She  was  one  of  the  many  unfortunates  who  succumbed  to  the 
hardships  of  the  first  winter,  dying  March  24,  1621.  Mr.  Winslow 
remained  a  widower  but  six  weeks ;  yet  this  does  not  indicate  any 
lack  of  respect  for  his  dead  wife's  memory,  but  rather  the  exigencies 
of  the  times.  His  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Susannah  White,  widow 
of  Mr.  William  White,  and  the  mother  of  Peregrine  White,  the  first 
white  child  born  in  New  England.  She  had  mourned  her  husband 
but  ten  weeks,  and  now  became  the  first  bride  in  the  colony.  She  was 
destined  also  to  be  the  wife  of  a  governor,  and  the  mother  of  another. 

Mr.    Winslow    and    Mrs.    White    were    married    May    12,    1621. 


Four  children  were  born  to  them.  Edward  and  John,  the  two 
eldest,  probably  died  young,  as  we  have  no  further  knowledge  of 
them.  Josiah,  the  third  child,  was  born  in  1629;  Elizabeth,  the 
only  daughter,  some  time  later. 

Edward  Winslow  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  influential  of  the 
Plymouth  colonists.  He  was  chosen  assistant  governor  in  1624,  and 
continued  to  hold  that  office  until  1647,  except  during  the  years 
1633,  1636,  and  1644  when  he  was  chosen  governor.  He  was  sent 
to  England  several  times  in  behalf  of  the  colony  ;  and  on  one  of 
his  return  trips,  in  1624,  brought  back  with  him  the  first  cattle  ever 
imported  into  New  England. 

About  the  year  1636  he  removed  to  Marshfield,  where  he  erected 
a  handsome  residence  which  he  called  "  Careswell,"  from  the  name 
of  the  estate  of  his  ancestors  in  England.  He  has  been  called  the 
"founder  of  Marshfield."      He  died  at  sea,  May  8,  1655. 

His  son  Josiah  was  scarcely  less  distinguished.  Josiah  married 
in  1657,  Penelope  Pelham,  who  was  famed  throughout  the  colony 
for  her  beauty.  We  are  told  that  he  was  chosen  deputy  to  the 
General  Court  from  Marshfield  in  1643  ;  but  if  this  was  the  case 
he  must  have  developed  unusual  precocity  in  politics,  for  he  was 
then  but  fourteen  years  old.  In  1657  he  was  made  assistant 
governor,  and  held  the  office  until  1673,  when  he  was  elected 
governor.     This  office  he  still  filled  at  his  death  in   1680. 

Governor  Josiah  Winslow  was  the  first  native-born  governor  of 
the  Plymouth  Colony.  He  was  also  a  distinguished  military  leader, 
being  very  serviceable  in  King  Philip's  War.  He  commanded  the 
colonists  in  the  great  swamp  fight  in  1676;  and  from  his  arduous 
duties  in  this  campaign  his  health  became  much  impaired. 
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A  letter  written  by  him  to  Governor  Leverett,  July  26,  1675, 
gives  us  a  pen  picture  of  the  anxiety  under  which  the  community 
labored  during  the  trying  times  of  Indian  warfare.  He  says,  "  My 
person  has  been  much  threatened  ;  I  have  twenty  men  about  my 
house  ;  have  sent  away  my  wife  and  children  to  Salem  ;  have 
fl  mkered  my  house,  and  resolve  to  maintain  it  as  long  as  a  man 
will  stand  by  me." 

The  remains  of  the  cellar  of  this  house  could  be  seen  up  to  a 
few  years  ago.  One  of  the  sentry  houses  stood  at  an  angle  in  the 
fence  near  by,  and  a  short  distance  south  is  "Long  Tom  Pond,"  so 
called  from  an  Indian  spy  of  that  name,  who  was  shot  in  an  ever- 
green-tree on  the  shore  where  he  had  hidden. 

Governor  Josiah's  mother,  the  widow  Susannah,  died  in  October, 
1680,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  We  have  not  tjie  date  of  her  birth, 
but  her  years  could  not  have  fallen  far  short  of  a  completed  century. 
Josiah  died  on  the  1 8th  of  December  in  the  same  year,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-one.  He  was  buried  at  the  colony's  expense,  from  the  deep 
regard  which  was  felt  for  him  by  all  the  people.  His  wife,  Pen- 
elope, died  December  7,  1703. 

Three  children  were  born  to  Josiah  and  Penelope  Winslow, 
—  Elizabeth,  born  April  8,  1664,  who  married  Stephen  Burton  ; 
Edward,  born  May  14,  1667,  who  died  young;  and  Isaac,  born  in 
1670,  who  married  Sarah   Hensley  July    11,    1700. 

It  was  Isaac  Winslow  who  built  the  present  house  at  about  the 
time  of  his  marriage,  if  we  may  credit  tradition  to  this  extent.  We 
are  not  informed  as  to  the  fate  of  the  first  house,  although  we  are 
told  that  a  portion  of  the  land  became  incorporated  in  the  estate  of 
Daniel  Webster  in  later  years.      Having  been  built  for  a  mansion 


house,  and  afterward  strengthened  and  fortified,  the  wonder  is  that 
the  house  has  not  lasted,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  or 
accident,  or  purposely  removed.  The  fire  theory  seems  the  most 
plausible,  for  why  else  should  Isaac  Winslow  have  needed  to  erect 
another  large  house  so  near  to  his  father's  former  home?  He  was 
the  only  son,  and  the  natural  heir  to  his  father's  possessions,  barring 
the  widow's  lawful  third.  He  was  thirty  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  marriage,  and,  previous  to  the  building  of  the  present  house, 
must  have  resided  with  his  mother  in  the  home  of  his  fathers. 
What  would  be  more  natural,  then,  than  that  he  should  bring  his 
bride  to  his  old  home,  unless,  indeed,  some  accident  may  have 
destroyed  it.  In  fact,  it  may  be  possible  that  he  did  so,  and  that 
he  built  the  new  house  after,  rather  than  before,  his  marriage. 

Isaac  Winslow  followed  in  his  father's  footsteps,  showing  a 
strong  inclination  toward  military  service,  and  being  prominent 
in  political  life  as  well.  He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  Judge  of  Probate.  For  twenty  years  he  was  president  of 
the  council  for  Massachusetts  Bay.  He  is  described  as  being  tall 
and  noble  in  bearing,  very  hospitable,  and  much  beloved.  He  died 
in  his  own  house,  December  6,  1738,  aged  sixty-eight.  His  wife 
survived  until  December  16,  [753.  She  was  eighty  years  old  at 
the  time  of  her  death.     Their  children  were:  — 

Josiah,  born  July  27,  1 701. 

John,  born  May  27,  1702. 

Penelope,  born  December  21,  1704,  married  James  Warren. 

Elizabeth,  born  December  13,  1707,  married  Benjamin  Marston. 

Anna,  born  January  29,  1709.  died  1723. 

Edward,  born  June  7.  1714. 
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Josiah,  the  eldest  son,  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1721,  and 
joining  the  expedition  against  the  hostile  Indians  at  St.  George's 
River,  Me.,  was  killed  by  them  May  1,  1724.  From  the  "Memo- 
rials of  Marshfield  "  we  copy  the  following  account  of  the  tragic 
death  of  the  first  person  born  in  the  Winslow  house  :  — 

"  The  preceding  day  opened  with  a  beautiful  morning,  and  Captain  Winslow, 
commander  of  the  fort,  with  sixteen  men  in  two  whaleboats,  proceeded  down  to 
the  Green  Islands  in  Penobscot  Bay,  a  place  of  resort  for  the  Indians  for  fishing 
and  fowling.  They  did  not  on  that  day,  however,  meet  with  any  of  the  sons  of  the 
forest.  On  the  following,  while  ascending  the  river,  they  fell  into  a  fatal  ambush 
of  these  red  men  cowering  under  its  banks.  They  permitted  Winslow  to  pass,  and 
fired  into  the  other  boat  commanded  by  Harvey,  which  was  nearer  the  shore. 
Harvey  fell.  Winslow,  observing  the  exposure  of  his  companions,  though  out  of 
danger  himself,  hastened  back  to  their  assistance.  In  an  instant  he  was  surrounded 
by  thirty  canoes  filled  with  threefold  that  number  of  armed  savages.  They  made 
a  determined  and  gallant  defence  ;  and  when  nearly  all  his  comrades  had  fallen, 
extremely  exhausted  and  with  a  fractured  thigh,  his  shattered  bark  was  set  to  the 
shore;  waylaid  here,  he  fought  a  savage  hand  to  hand,  then  resting  on  his  knee 
shot  one  ere  they  could  finish  their  death  work  on  him. 

"  Thus  fell,  in  the  morning  of  his  life,  this  son  of  Green  Harbor,  the  intrepid 
Winslow,  and  all  his  brave  companions  except  three  friendly  Indians,  who  were 
permitted  to  live  to  tell  the  sad  tale." 

John,  the  second  son  of  Isaac  and  Sarah  Winslow,  succeeded  to 
the  estate.  He  married  Mary,  a  daughter  of  Captain  Isaac  Little 
of  Pembroke,  in  1725.  He  was  the  most  noted  man  who  ever  lived 
in  this  house,  inheriting  the  military  and  political  propensities  of 
his  ancestors.  He  has  been  termed  the  most  distinguished  military 
leader  in  New  England  at  that  period,  with  the  exception  of  Sir 
William  Peppered.  In  1740  he  was  appointed  by  the  council  cap- 
tain  of   a   company  raised    in    Boston  to   serve    in   the    expedition 


against  Cuba.  In  1752  he  was  sent  to  Maine  to  adjust  certain 
boundaries  and  other  matters  with  the   Indians. 

It  was  John  Winslow  who  commanded  the  expedition  sent  to 
remove  the  Acadians  from  their  beautiful  home  in  Nova  Scotia. 
He  was  at  this  time  (1755)  major-general  of  militia,  and  a  captain 
in  the  British  army.  He  has  been  unjustly  blamed  for  exercising 
undue  severity  in  this  painful  undertaking;  yet  he  acted  under 
written  orders  in  all  he  did,  and  announced  to  the  people,  before 
reading  the  decree,  that  it  was  "very  disagreeable  to  his  natural 
temper  and  make,"  but  that  it  was  not  his  business  "to  animadvert, 
but  to  obey  such  orders  as  he  should  receive."  He  was,  in  truth, 
a  kind  and  generous  man,  and  from  all  accounts  would  seem  to  have 
used  all  the  clemency  and  forbearance  possible.  One  family  by  the 
name  of  Mitchell  came  to  Green  Harbor,  where  they  were  always 
kindly  treated  by  the  Winslows  and  other  families. 

In  1756,  with  eight  thousand  men,  he  marched  against  the 
French.  He  was  made  commander-in-chief,  and  made  his  head- 
quarters at  Fort  William  Henry.  Montcalm,  however,  retreated, 
and  General  Winslow  had  no  opportunity  to  show  his  prowess. 
He  served  as  major-general  in  the  Kennebec  expedition  of  1758-59. 
He  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Plymouth  County  in  1762,  and  was  associated  with  Samuel  Adams 
and  others  in  active  opposition  to  the  obnoxious  Stamp  Act. 

His  first  wife  having  died,  he  married  a  widow  Johnson  of 
Hingham,  and  may  have  lived  in  that  town  during  the  last  part 
of  his  life,  for  he  died  there  April  17,  1774.  He  was  buried  in 
Marshfield.     The  town  of  Winslow,  Me.,  was  named  in   his  honor. 

PMward,  the  younger  brother  of  General  John   Winslow,  gradu- 
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ated  from  Harvard  in  1736.  He  was  clerk  of  the  courts,  registrar  of 
probate,  and  collector  of  the  port  of  Plymouth.  He  was  a  Loyalist, 
and  fled  to  Halifax  on  the  evacuation  of  Boston  in  1776.  His  son 
Edward  afterward  became  governor  of  New  Brunswick. 

General  John  and  Mary  (Little)  Winslow  had  two  sons,  of 
whom  the  eldest,  Pelham,  was  born  June  8,  1737.  He  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1753,  and  adopted  the  profession  of  law.  He 
married  Joanna  White.  He  was  a  Tory,  as  were  a  large  number  of 
his  townsmen,  and  became  a  major  in  the  British  army.  He  died 
on  Long  Island  in  1776.  His  widow  returned  to  Plymouth,  where 
she  died  in  1829,  aged  eighty-four. 

Isaac,  the  only  other  child  of  General  John  Winslow  of  whom  we 


have  record,  was  born  April  7,  1739.  He  married  (first)  Elizabeth 
Stockbridge  of  Scituate  in  1768,  and  (second)  Fanny  Gay  of  Hing- 
ham.  He  was  a  distinguished  physician  in  his  native  town  for  very 
many  years,  and  was  the  last  of  the  Winslows  to  occupy  the  old 
house.  He  died  in  18 19.  Since  that  time  the  estate  has  been  in 
other  hands,  the  present  owner,  Mr.  Weston,  having  purchased  it 
from  Lincoln  Holbrook  of  Neponset  in  1882. 

The  farm  now  contains  about  forty-three  acres  ;  and  although  the 
land  is  nearly  level,  we  could  catch  distant  views  of  the  sea  and  the 
Duxbury  Hills  from  the  road  near  the  house.  We  look  forward  to 
another  visit  and  a  more  extended  exploration  of  the  secret  passage 
in  the  near  future. 
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From  Marshfield  we  journeyed  on  southward  about  two  miles  to 
the  home  of  the  Aldens  at  Duxbury.  From  the  railroad  station  it 
is  in  plain  sight,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  the  back  of  the  house 
to  the  street,  the  front  facing  straight  to  the  south,  as  all  houses  of 
the  period  invariably  do.  We  say  "houses  of  the  period,"  yet  just 
which  period  in  our  history  this  house  belongs  to  is  more  than  we 
can  say.  We  have  seldom  found  an  old  house  which  has  had  such 
widely  differing  dates  assigned  to  it.  From  1653  to  1739  these 
dates  range,  each  supported  by  more  or  less  competent  evidence, 
which  appears  to  those  who  offer  it,  however,  unimpeachable.  It  is 
a  tradition  in  one  branch  of  the  family  that  Jonathan  Allien,  a  son 
of  the  first  John,  built  the  house  in  1653,  and  that  John  and  Priscilla 
of  lyric  fame  lived  here  for  about  thirty  years  with  their  son.  Other 
descendants  do  not  believe  this,  but  state  that  Colonel  John  Alden, 
a  son  of  Jonathan,  built  it  sometime  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

It  would  be  much  pleasanter  to  believe  the  first  parties,  for  the 
house  would  certainly  assume  greater  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  if  it  were  known  that  the  comely  John  and  the  coy 
Priscilla  passed  their  declining  years  under  its  roof.  We  have 
found  no  indications  that  this  may  not  be  true,  in  the  appearance 
of  the  house.     In  many  of  its  characteristics  it  is  fairly  typical  of 


the  homes  of  the  second  generation  of  the  colonists.  It  is  a  large 
house,  yet  no  larger  than  many  others  built  before  the  year  1700. 
The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  is  similar  to  the  general  type  of  the 
houses  built  two  hundred  years  ago.  Taken  all  in  all,  the  house 
might  well  match  either  claim. 

All  readers  are  familiar  with  the  romance  of  Miles  Standish, 
John  Alden,  and  Priscilla  Mullins.  That  it  should  have  inspired 
the  pen  of  Longfellow  is  not  at  all  surprising,  when  we  remember 
that  the  poet  was  a  descendant  of  John  and  Priscilla.  We  only 
regret  that  poetic  license  has  distorted  facts  a  little,  and  that  the 
pretty  picture  presented  in  the  poem  is  not  always  a  truthful  repre- 
sentation of  the  times.  As  the  children  of  Alden  and  Standish 
intermarried,  it  is  very  probable  that  no  hard  feelings  were  engen- 
dered by  the  unexpected  outcome  of  the  captain's  proposal.  Other 
things  point  to  a  continuance  of  the  friendship  of  the  gruff  soldier 
and  the  youngest  of  the  Pilgrims.  Both  removed  to  Duxbury  at 
about  the  same  time,  and,  although  living  some  distance  apart,  were 
near  enough  to  be  neighbors,  as  the  name  implied  at  that  time. 

We  know  how  the  Pilgrims  lived  in  log  houses  during  the  first 
of  the  settlement  at  Plymouth,  how  large  a  number  died  during  the 
first  winter,  and  how  bravely  the  survivors  refused  to  return  with 
the  Mayflower  to  England  in  the  following  spring.     Then,  as  the 
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months  and  years  rolled  by,  how  their  numbers  were  increased  by 
further  accessions  from  P^ngland,  until  at  the  end  of  the  first  decade 
of  the  settlement,  the  town  became  almost  crowded,  and  the  more 
adventurous  looked  around  for  other  lands  which  might  be  profitably 
cultivated.  And  so  it  came  about  that  in  1632,  John  Alden,  Miles 
Standish,  William  Brewster,  and  several  others  located  in  Duxbury  ; 
Governor  Winslow  removing  to  Marshfield,  still  farther  away,  in 
1636,  as  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  During  the  winters, 
when  the  Indians  were  more  to  be  feared,  these  adventurers  re- 
turned to  Plymouth,  as  the  town  could  hardly  spare  so  many  good 
fighting  men  from  the  ranks. 

The  first  house  which  John  Alden  erected  to  shelter  his  increas- 
ing family  stood  at  some  distance  from  the  present  structure;  and  a 
tablet,  recently  put  up,  points  out  the  spot  to  the  curious  visitor. 
We  are  not  informed  of  the  reasons  which  induced  his  son  Jonathan 
to  build  the  present  structure  as  early  as  he  is  said  to  have  done 
so,  and  at  this  time  it  is  idle  to  speculate  on  the  cause  when  we  are 
not  certain  of  the  fact.  We  were  shown  some  of  the  timbers  which 
are  said  to  have  been  a  part  of  John  Alden's  first  house,  and  the 
marks  of  former  cuttings  and  mortisings  certainly  indicate  that  they 
were  used  in  some  building  before  being  brought  here. 

The  rooms  are  arranged  on  the  usual  plan,  with  a  small  front 
entry  and  stair  in  the  centre.  This  stairway  is  a  curiosity.  Turn- 
ing sharply  to  the  right  the  ascent  is  straight  for  a  number  of  steps, 
terminating  at  the  door  into  the  east  chamber.  At  a  point  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the  stairway  divides,  and  a  step  or  two  to 
the  left  leads  to  a  narrow  platform  in  front  of  the  chimney.  This 
platform,   which  does  not  reach  the  dignity  of  a  hallway  or  entry, 


extends  to  the  west  chamber.  A  very  primitive  railing  serves  as 
a  protection  against  a  fall.  The  platform  is  hardly  wide  enough  for 
a  person  to  walk  on  comfortably,  as  the  huge  chimney  protrudes  its 
great  bulk  well  forward  toward  the  railing. 

On  the  lower  floor  the  "  best  room  "  or  parlor  is  on  the  left,  and 
the  living-room  or  sitting-room  on  the  right.  The  latter  is  the  most 
interesting  ;  for  here  we  may  see  the  great  timbers  to  advantage,  still 
showing  the  marks  of  the  woodmen's  axes.  The  outside  walls  of 
the  house  are  very  thick,  and  allow  for  the  insertion  of  seats  in  the 
deep  recesses  of  the  windows.  Here,  too,  we  found  a  closet  built 
into  the  outside  wall,  with  several  shelves  and  a  glass  door.  It  is 
the  only  instance  we  have  ever  seen  of  a  closet  having  been  built 
into  the  outside  wall  of  a  house.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  the 
wine-closet  in  olden  days,  when  it  was  customary  for  even  the  minis- 
ter, in  making  his  pastoral  calls,  to  accept  such  hospitalities  as  the 
house  afforded,  including  wine  and  cider,  or  some  harder  liquors'. 
In  this  room,  too,  the  ceiling  still  retains  the  old  plastering,  which 
has  outlasted  the  recollections  of  the  family,  and  may  be  as  old 
as  the  house  itself.  A  small  piece  lately  fell,  showing  that  the 
composition  of  the  plaster  was  pulverized  clam-shells.  Two  vege- 
table seeds,  probably  pumpkin,  were  firmly  imbedded  in  the  plaster. 

It  is  said  that  John  and  Priscilla  Alden  had  eleven  children, 
although  the  names  of  but  eight  are  on  record.  John  Alden  left  no 
will,  having  divided  the  greater  part  of  his  property  among  his 
children  before  his  death.  This  occurred  on  September  12,  16S6. 
His  wife  had  died  previously,  although  the  date  of  her  death  is 
missing.  However,  we  are  told  that  at  the  funeral  of  Governor 
Josiah    Winslow,  in    1680,    the  venerable  John    Alden    was    present 
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with  Priscilla  on  his  arm,  showing  that  her  death  occurred  between 
the  years   1680  and    1686. 

John  ALden  was. the  last  man  of  the  Mayflower's  company  to 
survive  ;  Mary  Allerton,  who  died  in  1699,  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
being  the  only  person  who  outlived  him. 

The  inventory  of  his  property,  filed  October  31,  1687,  included 
"  neate  Cattell  Sheep  Swine  and  one  horse,"  besides  household 
articles.  The  total  value  was  ^49  \ys.  (yd.  The  heirs  signed  a 
receipt  for  their  shares  in  the  property  June  13,  1688.  This 
document  shows  us  the  names  of  his  children. 

John,  the  eldest  son,  removed  to  Boston  and  married  Elizabeth 
Everill.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Old  South 
Church  society.  Joseph  married  Mary  Simmons,  and  settled  in 
Bridgewater.  David  remained  in  Duxbury.  The  name  of  his 
wife  is  missing.  Mary  Alden  married  Thomas  Dillano  or  Delano; 
Elizabeth  married  William  Pay  bod  y  ;  Ruth  married  John  Bass; 
and  Sarah  became  the  wife  of  Alexander  Standish.  The  name 
of  Priscilla  Alden  was  also  signed  to  the  receipt.  She  was 
probably    an    unmarried    daughter. 

Jonathan,  the  third  son  and  fourth  child  of  John  and  Priscilla, 
administered  his  father's  estate,  and  inherited  the  homestead  farm. 
He  had  previously  been  given  a  deed  of  the  place,  to  take  effect 
after  his  father's  decease. 

He  was  a  prominent  man  in  civil  and  military  affairs,  being 
designated  as  Captain.  He  was  born  about  1627,  as  near  as  can 
be  ascertained,  and  consequently  was  forty-five  years  old  when  he 
married,  December  10,  1672,  Abigail,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Hallett   of    Barnstable.     He  died  in   February,    1697,  leaving  three 


sons  and  three  daughters.  He  was  buried  with  military  honors 
on  the  17th  of  P'ebruary,  an  address  being  delivered  at  the  grave 
by  Reverend  Ichabod  Wiswall,  of  which  a  copy  is  still  preserved. 
His  wife  died  August   17,    1725,  aged  eighty-one. 

Captain  Jonathan  left  no  will,  and  his  property  was  inventoried 
and  divided  among  his  widow  and  children  by  a  committee  of 
three  freeholders  of  the  town.  The  farm  where  he  lived  was 
valued  at  ^"ioo,  a  piece  of  meadow  near  the  Gurnet  at  .£4,  and 
half  a  share  in  another  small  lot  at  ^,"1.  His  personal  property 
was  valued  at  ^"203  gs.  No  mention  is  made  of  any  house;  and 
as  the  entire  farm  was  appraised  at  less  than  half  the  value  of 
his  household  goods,  it  would  appear  that  the  house  was  not  the 
well-finished  structure  which  stands  to-day.  In  order  not  to  divide 
the  estate,  all  the  lands  were  given  to  John,  the  eldest  son  of 
Captain  Jonathan,  he  paying  his  mother's  dowry  and  his  brothers' 
and  sisters'  portions  in  money. 

John  Alden,  the  second  of  the  name  to  own  the  Duxbury 
farm,  was  born  about  1680.  He  was-  a  military  man  like  his 
father,  was  an  officer  in  the  militia  when  a  young  man,  and 
became  colonel  in  1732.  He  was  also  much  employed  in  the 
civil  business  of  ■  the  town.  We  are  told  that'  he  was'  "affair 
in  manners  and  highly  respected."  He  owned  a  slave  named 
"  Hampshire." 

Colonel  John  Alden  represented  the  town  in  the  General 
Court  in  1734,  when,  on  the  16th  of  January,  "at  a  town  meet- 
ing ye  sd  town  by  their  vote  desired  and  authorized  their  present 
Representative,  Col.  John  Alden,  to  petition  ye  Honorable,  ye 
General    Court,  in   their  behalf,  for  a  grant  of  a  tract   of  land  ye 
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better   to   enable    them    to   support    a  school    in   sd    Town."     Five 
hundred  acres  were  granted  the  following  month. 

In  1709  he  married  Hannah  Briggs,  daughter  of  Captain  John 
Briggs.     Seven  children  were  born.     They  were  :  — 

John,   born  October  7,   1710;    died  October  15,   1712. 

Samuel,  born  November  7,   1712 

Judah,   born  August   10.    1714. 

Anna,  born  June   14,    1716. 

Deborah,  born  May   16,   1721  :    died  October  2,   1730. 

Briggs,   born  June  8,   1723. 

Abigail,  born  February  27,   1727. 

Colonel  John  Alden  became  a  trader ;  and  as  the  colonies  at 
the  period  in  which  he  lived  were  prosperous,  he  became  well- 
to-do.  The  foundations  of  many  fortunes  were  laid  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  Colonel  John  Alden  being 
an  active,  enterprising  man,  accumulated  considerable  property. 
The  inventory  of  his  estate,  taken  after  his  death,  proves  this, 
and  offers  a  strong  contrast  to  the  small  amount  of  his  father's 
property.  It  is  claimed  by  some  of  his  descendants  that  he  was 
the  only  one  who  had  the  means  to  build  such  a  large  house  as 
the  one  which  has  come  down  to  our  time,  and  from  this  sup- 
position they  place  the  date  of  its  erection  during  the  lifetime 
of  Colonel  John  Alden.  As  there  is,  seemingly,  no  way  to  settle 
the  question,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  let  the  reader  make  his  own 
deductions  from  the  facts. 

Colonel  John  Alden  died  July  24,  1739.  His  wife,  Hannah, 
was  appointed  by  the  court  to  administer  his  estate,  but  she  died 


on  the  8th  of  February  of  the  year  following,  without  having 
completed  her  task.  She  was  fifty-four  years  old.  Benjamin 
Loring,  who  had  married  Anna  Alden,  the  colonel's  daughter, 
was  then  appointed  administrator.  The  homestead  and  some  other 
lands  were  settled  on  Samuel,  the  eldest   son. 

Judah,  the  second  son  of  Colonel  John,  was  captain  of  a  mer- 
chant vessel,  and  was  lost  on  a  voyage  to  Scotland,  some  time 
previous  to  the  settlement  of  his  father's  estate,  which  took  place 
in  1 74 1.  Shortly  before  his  last  voyage  he  had  married  a  girl  named 
Rowe,  of  Boston.      He  left  no  children. 

Anna  Alden,  who  married  Benjamin  Loring,  had  a  large  family, 
and  died  in  1804,  aged  eighty-nine. 

Samuel,  the  colonel's  eldest  son,  was  also  a  sea-captain,  and  after 
a  time  settled  near  Bristol,  England',  where  he  died  in  1757.  His 
wife's  name  was  Edith.      He  left  no  issue. 

His  tombstone  is  inscribed  as  follows  :  — 

BENEATH  THIS  STONE 
SECURE  FROM  STORM  OR  TEMPEST,  RESTS  AT  PEACE  THE  BODY  OF 

CAPT.   SAMUEL   ALDEN, 
native  of  New  England,     he  was  bred  to  the  ska 

service  from  his  youth,  in  which  dangerous 

employment,  by  the  providence  of  ciod,  he  was  so 

successful  as  never  to  meet  with  an  accident. 

after  a  passage  in  life  of  45  years, 

he  launched  into  eternity  oct.   ioth.   1757- 

to  whose  memory  this  stone  is  erected 

by  his  truly  afflicted  widow, 

EDITH    ALDEN 

Parish  of  Betton,  Gloucestershire,  England. 
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Samuel  Alden  accumulated  a  large  amount  of  property,  and 
bequeathed  the  homestead  in  Duxbury  to  his  brother  Briggs.  He 
also  left  £  10,000  to  his  sisters,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  lost 
through  the  poor  management  or  unfaithfulness  of  the  trustees. 

Briggs  Alden,  who  thus  became  the  owner  of  the  ancestral 
estate,  partook  of  the  martial  spirit  of  his  fathers,  and  was  an 
active  patriot  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  was  elected 
an  officer  in  the  militia  early  in  life,  became  a  major  in  1762, 
and  colonel  in  1776.  He  was  an  enterprising  business  man,  and 
represented  the  town  in  the  Legislature  from  1761  to  1767.  This 
brought  him  into  prominence  at  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act  troubles, 
and  he  presided  at  most  of  the  town  meetings  held  just  before  and 
subsequent  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  He  was,  at  first,  a 
friend  of  Governor  Hutchinson,  and  did  not  favor  the  extreme 
measures  of  the  provincials  ;  but,  as  the  oppressive  acts  of  Great 
Britain  continued,  he  became  as  indignant  as  any  one.  From  the 
time  when  he  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  liberty,  there  was 
no  more  ardent  patriot   than   he. 

The  neighboring  town  of  Marshfield  contained  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  Loyalists,  who,  being  threatened  by  their  patriotic  neighbors, 
had  applied  to  General  Gage  for  protection.  Captain  Balfour  and 
a  detachment  of  men  were  sent  to  their  assistance.  After  the 
opening  of  hostilities  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  the  militia  of 
Duxbury  and  vicinity  prepared  to  drive  out  the  hated  "redcoats." 
On  the  20th  of  April,  Colonel  Cotton  and  Major  Sprout  met  at 
Colonel  Briggs  Alden's  house  for  consultation.  While  there  Major 
Judah  Alden,  son  of  Briggs,  rode  up,  after  an  all  day's  journey  from 
Rhode    Island,   where    he    had    been  when   news   of    the    fight   was 


received.  He  met  Cato,  a  negro  spy  sent  out  by  Captain  Balfour 
to  report  the  number  and  plans  of  the  provincials,  and  told  him 
to  tell  Balfour  they  were  coming  in  a  host  after  him.  The  British 
escaped  in  boats  through  Cut  River,  to  two  sloops  which  were 
anchored  off  Brant   Rock. 

Briggs  Alden  was  married  November  19,  1741,  to  Mercy  Wads- 
worth.  He  was  at  this  time  only  eighteen  years  old,  his  wife  being 
one  year  younger.  Nine  children  were  born  to  them,  of  whom  five 
were  sons  and  four  daughters.  John,  the  eldest  son,  was  drowned 
in  1766,  when  twenty-one  years  old.  The  other  sons  were  Judah, 
Nathaniel,  Samuel,  and  Amherst.  Samuel  was  mortally  wounded 
during  the  expedition  to  the  Penobscot  River,  in  1778,  under  Gen- 
eral Lovell.     He  had  also  just  attained  his  majority. 

Colonel  Briggs  Alden  is  described  as  being  a  large  man,  weighing 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  dignified  and  lofty  in  hear 
ing,  yet  affable  and  courteous  to  all.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  church,  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  many  years,  and  much  inter 
ested  in  educational  matters.  He  died  October  4,  1796.  By  will 
he  gave  to  his  wife,  Mercy,  the  use  of  as  much  of  the  house  as  she 
needed,  besides  all  the  household  furniture,  two  cows,  six  sheep,  and 
the  horse  and  carriage.  His  son  Nathaniel  was  given  all  the  lands, 
etc.,  in  North  Yarmouth  and  Freeport.  The  youngest  son,  Amherst, 
so  named  in  honor  of  General  Amherst,  received  all  lands  and  build- 
ings in  Duxbury  and  Pembroke. 

Judah,  the  eldest  living  son  of  Colonel  Briggs,  not  being  in- 
cluded in  the  division  of  the  property,  had  probably  been  given 
his  portion  before  his  father's  death.  He  was  born  October  3,  175°- 
He  built  a  house  about  half  a  mile  from  the  old  homestead,  on  part 
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of  his  father's  farm,  where  he  resided.  He  married  Welthea  Wads- 
worth,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  never  lived  in  his  father's  house  after 
he  had  grown  up.  The  military  spirit  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
dominant in  the  family;  and  Judah  Alden  was,  perhaps,  even  more 
distinguished  than  his  ancestors.  In  1773  the  first  company  of 
minute-men  was  organized,  of  which  Judah  Alden  became  clerk 
and  ensign.  He  was  second  lieutenant  in  Captain  Samuel  Brad- 
ford's company  of  Colonel  Colton's  regiment  in  July,  1775  ;  lieu- 
tenant in  Bailey's  regiment  in  1776;  captain  in  the  same,  January, 
1777;  served  through  the  war,  and  received  the  brevet  of  major. 
After  the  battle  of  Lexington  he  had  the  command  of  a  detachment 
of  twelve  men  who  performed  guard  duty  at  Captain's  Hill. 

He  was  sent  with  Colonel  Tupper,  during  the  siege  of  Boston, 
to  dislodge  the  British  from  an  island  near  Ouincy,  where  they  had 
landed  to  seize  a  quantity  of  hay  ;  but  the  British  retreated  with  a 
small  amount  of  booty  before  the  Americans  arrived. 

Major  Judah  Alden  was  stationed  with  his  regiment  in  Roxbury 
at  the  time  of  this  episode,  which  is  referred  to  by  Mrs.  John 
Adams  in  a  letter  to  her  husband.  Major  Alden  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  General  Washington,  and  was  with  him  in  the  operations 
near  New  York  in  1780.  A  letter  from  the  commander-in-chief  is 
still  preserved,  directed  to  "  Capt.  Alden,  or  Commanding  Officer, 
Dobbs   Ferry." 

Major  Judah  Alden  was  respected  and  honored  as  a  civilian  as 
well  as  a  soldier.  He  has  been  termed  the  "  first  regular  trader  in 
Duxbury,"  commencing  business  in  1784,  although  his  grandfather, 
Colonel  John  Alden,  was  also  a  merchant  to  some  extent.  He 
represented  the  town   in    the   Legislature  in    1794,   1796,   1798,  and 


from  1809  to  18 1 3.  He  was  president  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati  from  1829  until  1845,  and  was  a  Revolutionary  pen- 
sioner in    1840. 

Amherst  Alden,  the  younger  brother  of  Major  Judah,  died 
unmarried,  when  about  forty-five  years  of  age.  His  will  was 
presented  for  probate  January  8,  1805.  After  various  legacies, 
etc.,  he  bequeathed  the  remainder  of  his  property,  including  the 
old  house,  to  his  brother  Judah.  Thus  we  see  that  Major  Judah 
Alden,  although  never  living  in  the  old  homestead  after  his  mar- 
riage, owned  it  for  a  considerable  length  of  time ;  for  his  own 
death  did  not  occur  until  more  than  forty  years  after  that  of  his 
brother  Amherst.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Mercy  Alden,  died  May  20, 
18 1 2,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight. 

After  the  death  of  Colonel  Briggs  Alden  in  1796,  we  may 
imagine  the  house  occupied  only  by  his  widow  and  her  bachelor 
son  Amherst.  The  death  of  Amherst  in  1804,  followed  by  that  of 
the  widow  in  18 12,  left  the  house  without  a  natural  occupant. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  house  came  into  the  possession  of  Judah, 
who,  having  built  a  new  house,  had  no  use  for  the  old  one.  His 
eldest  son,  John,  born  November  2.  1784,  was  married  in  18 11  to 
Mary  Winsor.  The  old  house  was  settled  on  him,  although  he  did 
not  come  into  legal  possession  until  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
which  took  place  March  12,  1845. 

Major  Judah  Alden  was  ninety-four  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  wife  died  March  3,  1841,  aged  eighty-three.  A  codicil 
to  the  will  of  Judah,  dated  December  r,  1844,  gave  to  his  son  John 
"  the  house  he  now  lives  in  with  all  the  buildings  attached  to  it." 
The   inventorv  of  his  real  estate  included  the  — 
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Homestead.  Dwelling-House,  Store,  two  Barns,  out  Buildings,  30  acres 
pasture  land,  10  acres  salt  marsh  and  217  acres  woodland  given  in  will  to  Sylvanus 
Smith $2744.00 

Old  House,  2  Barns,  outbuildings  and  20  acres  of  land  given  to  John 
Alden  2'"' $1632.00 

Other  lands  valued  at  about $4000.00 

John  Alden  second,  who  thus  inherited  the  ancestral  estate,  kept 
the  store  and  left  the  property  to  his  son  John,  born  in  1813.  The 
latter  was  a  seaman,  and  died  in  1888,  the  house  passing  to  still 
another  John  Alden,  born  in  1847,  who  owns  and  occupies  the  house 
at  this  time.  He  also  has  a  son  John  and  a  daughter  Priscilla, 
descendants  in  the  ninth  generation  of  the  young  couple  who  came 
over  in  the  Mayflower. 

We  may  see  from  this  family  history,  that,  although  the  house 
may  not  have  been  the  home  of  the  first  John  and  his  wife,  it  is  still 
worthy  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  history  of  our  State. 


It  has  been  the  birthplace  of  two  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  and 
the  lifelong  home  of  one  of  them.  We  are  pleased  to  record  the 
fact  that  it  has  never  been  owned  or  occupied  by  any  one  hut  an 
Alden.  We  trust  it  never  will  be  ;  and  if  future  researches  shall 
show  that  those  who  claim  for  it  the  greatest  age  have  better  foun- 
dation for  their  claim  than  is  now  apparent,  we  shall  gladly  welcome 
the  news.  Pessimism  is  not  always  agreeable  ;  and  although  the 
historian,  to  make  sure  of  facts,  is  often  obliged  to  doubt  very 
entertaining  stories,  the  temptation  is  to  believe  them  if  at  all 
credible.  And  so,  if  we  give  the  house  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
we  may  picture  to  ourselves  the  John  and  Priscilla  of  old,  sitting 
under  the  trees,  and  recounting  to  their  grandchildren  the  stories 
of  the  Mayflower's  voyage,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  settlers  in 
Plymouth.  And  even  at  this  time  the  little  Priscilla  of  modern 
times  hears  the  tale  again,  and  counts  it  more  precious  than  all  the 
stories  of  wonderland. 
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We  have  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  chapters  the  removal 
of  some  of  the  Mayflower  Pilgrims  from  Plymouth  to  the  adjoining 
lands  at  the  north,  now  incorporated  in  the  towns  of  Duxbury  and 
Marshfield.  Among  the  number  was  Captain  Myles  Standish, 
who  may  be  designated  as  the  first  soldier  of  the  State.  It  is  not 
our  purpose,  however,  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  to  write 
the  story  of  his  life.  We  are  only  concerned,  at  present,  with 
his  removal  from  his  log  house  in  Plymouth  to  the  farm  on  the 
hill  across  the  bay. 

To  one  who  enters  Plymouth  Harbor  from  the  ocean,  the 
wonder  is  that  the  Pilgrims  had  not  sooner  made  a  settlement 
near  this  hill.  Had  the  landing  been  made  in  the  summer,  instead 
of  during  the  bleak  days  of  December,  more  time  might  have 
been  spent  in  exploration,  and  perhaps  the  rounded  lump  of 
granite  which  now  engages  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world 
would  never  have  emerged  from  the  commonness  which  en- 
velopes its  associates  into  the  hallowed  sanctity  of  a  pilgrim's 
shrine.  Certainly  the  appearance  of  Captain's  Hill  is  attractive, 
rising  nobly  from  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay  ;  and  a  little  study 
of  the  conformation  of  the  ground  will  show  that,  from  the  stand- 
point of  defence  against  the  savages,  the  hill  is  vastly  superior 
to    the    spot    where   the    Puritans    laid   out    their   first    street.     Yet 


defence  was  not  everything  to  these  people.  They  had  hopes  of 
overcoming  their  foes  by  Christian  forbearance  and  kindness,  as 
well  as  by  gunshots ;  and  so  it  is  probable  that  the  brook  with 
its  stream  of  sweet  water,  and  perhaps  a  better  landing-place, 
had  much  to  do  with  the  determination  of  the  company  to  land 
where  they  did. 

To-day  a  tall  shaft  of  granite  recalls  to  every  visitor  the  home 
of  the  Puritan  captain.  The  hill  on  which  it  stands  was  once  his 
farm  ;  the  house  where  he  lived  stood  at  its  base.  That  this 
house  has  gone  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  even  though  we  find 
another  standing  near,  which  his  immediate  descendants  built  and 
occupied. 

It  is  of  a  type  of  construction  different  from  any  of  the  other 
houses  we  have  considered  in  this  work,  yet  similar  in  many 
features.  The  gambrel  roof  makes  more  than  half  its  height,  and 
gives  to  the  house  a  stunted  appearance,  as  if  the  roof  had  been 
clapped  on  too  soon  We  have  found  very  few  gambrel  roofs  on 
houses  as  old  as  the  Standish  house.  It  is  a  type  of  roof  which 
was  much  more  prevalent  in  the  houses  of  the  eighteenth  than 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  large  square  chimney,  plastered 
over  with  clay,  is  similar  to  its  contemporaries.  The  shingles  on 
the  end,  falling  to  pieces  from  decay,  the  small  panes  in  some  of 
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the  windows,  and  the  projecting  eaves  are  all  signs  of  a  good 
old  age. 

Speculation  would  seem  to  be  at  an  end  regarding  the  date  of 
the  erection  of  this  house;  for  some  one,  with  great  regard  for 
future  historians,  has  kindly  cut  the  date  on  the  plaster  of  the 
chimney.  As  all  the  traditions  agree  with  this  date,  we  may  con- 
clude that  it  is  right.  For  a  long  period  photographs  of  this 
house  were  sold  with  the  claim  that  the  Puritan  captain  had  once 
lived  in  it.  In  some  cases,  too,  we  have  seen  these  views  exposed 
for  sale  with  a  placard  bearing  the  date  of  1660,  while  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  chimney  bore  the  tell-tale  date  of  1666.  It  is  hard 
to  see  where  anything  is  gained  by  false  statements  regarding 
these  old  landmarks  ;  yet  such  is  the  desire  to  enlarge  on  claims 
to  historical  importance  that  those  who  hope  to  gain  from  such 
proceedings  are  apt  to  overdo  the  matter,  and  in  that  way  create 
in  the  public  mind  a  distrust  of  that  which  may  be  true. 

It  was  in  1632  that  Standish  and  his  friends  settled  at  Duxbury. 
The  country  round  about  Plymouth  had  been  explored  quite 
thoroughly  during  the  twelve  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
landing,  and  the  high  hill  which  jutted  out  into  the  bay  at  the 
north  was  chosen  by  the  captain  as  his  future  home.  The  house 
which  he  built  at  that  time  was  destroyed  after  his  death,  perhaps 
by  fire.  The  ruins  of  it  could  be  seen  a  few  years  ago,  a  short 
distance  from  the  present  structure. 

Rose  Standish,  the  wife  of  Captain  Myles,  was  one  of  the  first 
victims  to  the  severity  and  hardship  of  a  pioneer's  life.  She  died 
January  29,  1621.  At  that  time  it  was  not  considered  best  for  a 
man  to  live    singly.     Young,   unmarried   men  were   placed    in    the 


home  of  some  family,  and  became  their  own  masters  only  when 
they  had  taken  a  wife  and  established  themselves  in  life.  So 
when  Rose  Standish  came  to  an  untimely  end  so  soon  after  the 
landing,  the  captain  looked  about  for  another  mate.  His  unsuc- 
cessful effort  to  win  Priscilla  Mullins  is  familiar  to  all  readers. 
The  one  who  accepted  him  was  named  Barbara,  and  tradition  says 
she  was  a  young  sister  of  his  first   wife. 

After  an  eventful  life  of  seventy-two  years,  Captain  Myles 
Standish  died  on  the  3d  of  October,  1656.  His  will,  dated 
March  7,  1655,  left  his  property  to  his  wife,  Barbara,  and  four 
sons,  Alexander,  Miles,  Josias,  and  Charles.  His  personal  effects, 
valued  at  ^350,  were  exhibited  at  the  court  held  in  Plymouth, 
May  4,  1657.  He  was  a  man  of  only  moderate  stature;  yet  so 
great  was  his  prowess  that  his  name  was  known  throughout  all 
the  colonies,  and  among  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  New  England. 
One  of  his  swords  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.  Another  is  in  Pilgrim  Hall,  Plymouth.  At 
the  Hall,  among  other  relics  of  Standish  and  his  family,  a  piece 
of  ingenious  embroidery,  executed  by  his  daughter  Lora,  is 
exhibited. 

The  burial  place  of  this  noted  man  is  unknown,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  somewhere  on  the  hill  which  has  been  named  in  his 
honor.  The  Standish  monument,  which  is  seen  at  the  right  of 
the  house  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  is  the  most  prominent 
landmark  in  the  neighborhood  of  Plymouth.  It  is  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet  high,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  great 
captain.  The  view  from  the  summit  of  this  hill  is  one  of  the 
finest    along   the    entire   sea-coast   of    the   State.     At   its  base  the 
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blue  waters  of  Duxbury  Bay  sparkle  in  the  sun ;  to  the  east  is 
the  long  stretch  of  Duxbury  Beach,  terminating  at  the  south  in 
Gurnet  Point,  with  its  two  lighthouses.  Beyond  is  the  broad 
water  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  with  the  sand-hills  of  Cape  Cod 
visible  on  the  horizon's  edge  in  clear  weather.  The  hills  of 
Manomet  appear  at  the  southeast,  while  turning  still  more  to  the 
west  the  Pilgrim  town  of  Plymouth  is  seen.  Westerly  and 
northerly  the  forests  stretch  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see, 
broken  occasionally  by  shining  ponds  and  picturesque  villages. 
The  Blue  Hills  of  Milton,  twenty-five  miles  northwest,  bound  the 
view  in  that  direction. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  house  of  Myles  Standish  was 
enlarged  by  his  son  Alexander,  and  that  he  lived  in  it  for  some 
years  after  his  father  died.  Alexander  Standish  was  admitted  a 
freeman  in  1648.,  He  served  as  deputy  and  town  clerk  for  some 
years.  During  his  term  of  office  his  father's  house  was  burned, 
as  we  are  told ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  a  portion  of  the  town 
records  were  consumed  with  the  house,  as  they  were  lost  at 
about  that  time  and  have  never  been  recovered. 

Alexander  Standish  cemented  the  friendship  existing  between 
the  Standish  and  Alden  families  by  marrying  Sarah  Alden, 
daughter  of  John  and  Priscilla.  It  is  said  that  Alexander 
Standish  was  a  trader,  by  which  we  presume  a  storekeeper  is 
meant.  This,  however,  cannot  be  substantiated,  and  it  seems 
rather  doubtful  if  a  tradesman  could  have  made  much  money  at 
that  time  in  a  farming  community  where  the  houses  were  so  far 
apart.  About  all  that  is  known  of  him  we  have  stated  ;  and  we 
cannot  fail  to  note   the    fact   that  while  the  descendants  of   Brad- 


ford, Winslow,  and  Alden  continued  to  uphold  the  greatness  of  the 
family  name,  the  progeny  of  Standish  have  seldom  risen  above 
mediocrity.  Yet  they  have  been  worthy  successors  of  their  sturdy 
ancestor;  good,  plain  people,  who,  while  not  distinguished  in  public 
life,  have  not  neglected  private  duties. 

Sarah  (Alden)  Standish  died  before  1688,  for  at  that  time 
Alexander  Standish  signed  the  receipt  along  with  the  other  heirs 
to  John  Alden's  property,  on  account  of  his  wife,  then  deceased. 
He  married  again,  although  we  cannot  give  the  date  of  either  of 
his  marriages,  or  the  name  of  his  second  wife.  He  had  seven 
children  by  his  first  wife,  and  three  by  his  second.  He  died  in 
1702,  his  widow  surviving  until    1723. 

The  following  extracts  from  his  will,  taken  from  the  Probate 
Records  at  Plymouth,  will  tell  us  more  of  his  life  than  we  can 
find  out  otherwise. 

"ffebruary  ye  one  and  twentyeth  in  ye  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  \  two  .... 

•'  I  bequeath  to  my  dear  and  loving  wife  All  ye  Estate  she  brought  with  her 
that  is  remaining  at  my  death  And  a  third  part  of  my  movable  estate.  I  give 
to  my  wife  out  of  my  ffarm  ye  keeping  of  three  cows  and  twelve  sheep  to  be 
wintered  and  pastured  while  she  remains  a  widdow.  And  also  ye  use  of  ye  best 
roome  or  of  any  roome  either  above  or  below,  viz.  oven  celler  Leantoo  or  shedd 
During  her  Widdowhood.     And  her  wood  sufficient  for  her  burning  brought  to  ye 

doore. 

"My  will  is  That  my  eldest  Son  &  proper  heir  Miles  Standish  provide 
come  sufficient  for  her  of  all  sorts  viz.  Indian,  Rie,  wheat  and  malt  and  liberty 
to  sow  a  peck  of  fflaxseed. 

"  I  give  to  my  eldest  Son  Miles  Standish  my  Dwelling  house  in  Duxboro' 
viz.  Barne  orchard  or  orchards  and  all  my  upland  and  meadow  in  Duxborough." 
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The  will  also  gave  to  the  three  children  of  the  second  wife 
a  bed  and  furniture  and  one  cow  and  five  sheep  each.  These 
children  were  named  Thomas,  Ichabod,  and  Desire.  The  two 
boys  were  given  five  acres  of  good  land  to  plant  until  they  should 
come  of  age.  Thomas  was  given  the  "short  Kerbine,"  and 
Ichabod  the  "musquet."  These  two  boys,  as  well  as  Ebenezer, 
the  second  son  of  the  first  marriage,  were  given  some  additional 
lots  of  land.  Instructions  were  left  to  the  wife  to  divide  his 
clothing  among  the  two  boys,  Thomas  and  Ichabod,  as  she  should 
think   best.      Also, — 

"  I  do  give  unto  my  Son  Thomas  my  small  boared  Gun  and  I  give  to  my 
Sun   Ichabod   my  Shirt   Buttons  furthermore  1  give  to  my  Son  Miles  my  cannoo." 

The  five  daughters  of  Sarah  (Alden)  Standish  were  given  five 
shillings  each  in  money.  They  were  Lora,  wife  of  Abraham 
Samson  ;  Lydia,  wife  of  Isaac  Samson  ;  Mercy,  wife  of  Caleb 
Samson;  Sarah,  wife  of  Benjamin  Soul  or  Soule ;  and  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Samuel   Delano. 

A  protest  was  made  by  the  first  four  daughters,  on  the  ground 
that  Alexander  Standish  was  feeble  in  mind  during  his  last  years, 
and  unable  to  make  a  proper  will.  It  was  claimed  that  one  piece 
of  land  in  Duxbury  had  not  been  given  to  any  one,  and  that  the 
daughters  by  the  first  wife  had  been  unjustly  treated.  Although 
the  eldest  son,  Miles,  contended  that  the  terms  of  the  will, 
naming  him  as  the  "proper  heir,"  entitled  him  to  all  property 
not  specifically  mentioned,  and  that  the  express  stipulation  that 
he    was    to    have    all    the    "  upland    and    meadow   in    Duxborough  " 


also  gave  him  the    piece   in    epiestion,  the    court    decided    in    favor 
of  the   contestants. 

It  would  seem  from  the  above,  that  three  of  the  daughters 
of  Alexander  married  three  brothers  named  Samson,  rather  an 
unusual  circumstance.  Miles  continued  to  live  at  the  old  home- 
stead until  his  death  in  1739.  We  have  no  particulars  regarding 
his  life.  His  wife's  name  was  Experience,  and  he  had  at  least 
one  son  and  four  daughters.  We  can  only  surmise  that  the  ordi- 
nary life  of  a  well-to-do  farmer,  with  a  promising  family  growing 
up  around  him,  was  a  reasonably  happy  one,  even  in  those  old 
days  of  primitive  appliances  and  much  laborious  toil.  No  doubt 
the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  the  Aldens  continued  ;  and 
we  can  imagine  many  good  times  and  jolly  gatherings  under  the 
roofs  of  both  houses,  the  young  folks  roasting  apples  before  the 
crackling  fire,  while  the  older  ones  looked  on  and  told  again  the  tales 
of  the  first  settlement. 

Miles  Standish  of  the  third  generation,  who,  it  will  be  noticed, 
spelled  his  name  with  an  "i"  instead  of  "  y,"  died  September  15, 
1739.  His  will  is  dated  August  31  of  the  same  year.  In  it 
he  says,  "I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  Miles  Standish  all 
my  whole  farm  of  Land  in  Duxborough  whereon  I  now  dwell 
Containing  about  Six  Score  Acres  .  .  .  with  all  the  Houseing, 
Fenceing  and  Orchards  thereon  .  .  .  together  with  all  my  salt 
meadow  and  other  Meadow  Land."  His  wife,  Experience,  was 
given  the  use  and  income  of  one  half  the  estate  during  widowhood. 
The  will  mentions  daughters,  Sarah  Weston,  wife  of  Abner  Weston  ; 
Patience  Venny,  wife  of  Caleb  Venny ;  Priscilla  Standish,  and 
Penelope  Standish.     The  wife  and  daughter  Priscilla  were  awarded 
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all  the  household  property,  and  the  two  unmarried  daughters  were 
granted  liberty  to  live  in  the  house  until  their  marriage. 

The  inventory,  bearing  date  of  March  5,  1739-40,  values  the 
real  estate  at ^"2,000,  and  includes  one  yoke  of  oxen,  three  cows, 
one  bull,  three  heifers,  one  yearling,  one  mare,  one  sow,  and  twenty- 
one  sheep.      A  long  list  of  household  articles  followed. 

Miles  of  the  fourth  generation  sold  three  acres  and  four  rods  of 
this  land,  in  1742,  to  Samuel  Drew,  and  on  April  12,  1762,  the  entire 
farm  was  sold  to  Joseph  and  Sylvanus  Drew,  both  of  Duxbury.  By 
the  terms  of  this  deed  we  find  that  Miles  Standish  and  Mehitabel, 
his  wife,  for  ^,"493  6s.  8>/.,  relinquished  "A  certain  farm  and  tract  of 
land  and  meadow  ...  in  the  township  of  Duxborough  ...  by 
estimation  one  hundred  and  ten  acres.  .  .  .  The  Farm  is  the  Farm 
that  Mr.  Miles  Standish  .  .  .  dyed  seized  of.  .  .  .  The  said  Farm 
layeth  at  a  place  called  the  Captain's  Nook  adjacent  to  Captain's 
Hill  .  .  .  and  is  all  the  real  estate  that  my  honoured  father  Mr. 
Miles  Standish  .  .  .  gave  to  me  by  his  last  will  excepting  a  few 
acres  that  I  have  heretofore  disposed  of.  Together  with  the 
buildings  " — 

Mr.  Miles  Standish  removed  to  Bridgewater,  where  he  died 
in  1784.  The  Standish  family  have  since  been  scattered,  and 
until  recently  the  family  genealogy  has  been  neglected.     Dr.  Myles 


Standish  of  Boston  has  of  late  interested  himself  in  the  matter, 
and  a  Standish  genealogy  is  soon  promised. 

The  Drews  only  retained  possession  of  the  Standish  farm  two 
years,  Mr.  Wait  Wadsworth  of  Duxbury  being  the  purchaser,  May 
16,  1764.  The  consideration  was  ^460  13.J.  8</.  Mr.  Wadsworth 
was  at  one  time  one  of  the  selectmen  of  Duxbury.  On  April  28, 
1777,  Mr.  Wadsworth  and  his  wife  Abigail  deeded  the  Standish 
farm  to  John  Faunce  of  Plymouth,  for  ^"866  13^.  a,d.  The  estate 
still  contained  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres. 

Later  transfers  are  not  interesting  from  the  antiquarian  stand- 
point. With  the  exodus  of  Miles  Standish  and  Mehitabel,  his  wife, 
in  1762,  the  interest  in  the  place  subsides.  We  were  told  that  a 
man  named  Kelly  was  the  present  owner.  The  house  is  not  occu- 
pied at  this  time.  Climbing  vines  entwine  themselves  around  the 
doors  and  windows,  and  the  long  grass  and  field  flowers  grow  up 
unheeded  in  the  paths.  During  the  summer  season  the  place  is 
visited  by  a  host  of  tourists.  Having  contemplated  the  monument, 
it  is  natural  to  stroll  over  and  see  the  house  where  the  children 
of  the  warrior  lived.  Everything  connected  with  these  men  of 
Plymouth  seems  sacred  to  us,  and  we  feel  pleased  that  the  Standish 
house  bears  its  weight  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  thirty  years 
so  well. 
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Not  the  least  beautiful  among  the  attractive  suburbs  of  Boston  is 
"good  old  Dorchester."  Its  settlement  antedates  that  of  the  city 
into  which  it  is  now  merged  ;  its  territory  formed  one  of  the  largest 
additions  to  the  area  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  many  coves  and  inlets  which  make  up  Dorchester  Bay  ;  on 
the  south  by  the  clear  waters  of  the  Neponset  River;  on  the  west 
by  West  Roxbury,  now  also  included  in  the  municipality  of  Boston  ; 
and  on  the  north  by  the  city  proper.  The  hills  of  Dorchester  over- 
look Boston  Harbor  as  far  as  the  lower  light.  It  may  be  that  the 
savages  watched  from  the  summit  oi  these  hills  the  coming  of  the 
Mary  and  John,  as  she  sailed  slowly  up  between  the  islands  on  that 
summer  day  away  back  in  1630.  The  coast  was  but  little  known  ; 
and  the  cautious  Captain  Squeb,  having  found  a  safe  anchorage,  de- 
clined to  go  farther,  although  his  passengers  had  contracted  with 
him  to  be  landed  on  the  banks  of  the  Charles  River.  So  it  came 
about  that  the  Minots,  the  Pierces,  and  numerous  other  families, 
located  near  the   Neponset   instead  of  the  Charles. 

The  passenger  list  of  the  Marv  and  John,  if  there  ever  was  one, 
has  not  been  preserved.  This  is  not  at  all  surprising,  for  the  early 
settlers  had  no  idea  of  the  discussions  over  their  comings  and 
goings  which  would  arise  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  later.  Had 
we  the   names  of  those  adventurous  immigrants,  it   might  show  us 


that  of  Robert  Pierce  among  the  rest,  and  from  the  certainty  that 
he  came  at  that  time  we  should  be  able  to  estimate  more  closely  the 
year  in  which  he  built  his  house.  As  it  is,  we  can  but  present  the 
facts  as  they  exist,  and  the  traditions  as  they  are  told,  allowing 
the  reader  the  privilege  of  making  up  his  own  mind  as  to  the 
conclusion. 

If  we  should  believe  tradition,  we  should  say  that  Robert  Pierce 
came  over  in  the  Mary  and  John  in  1630;  that  he  first  built  a  small 
house,  probably  a  log  cabin,  near  where  the  Neponset  station  on  the 
railroad  now  stands,  and  where  the  site  of  his  old  well  is  still  pointed 
out  ;  that,  as  bread  was  scarce  and  not  to  be  procured  until  the  next 
year's  crops  had  ripened,  Robert  Pierce  obtained  a  barrel  of  the 
ship's  bread,  two  pieces  of  which  are  still  carefully  preserved  in  a 
glass  case  in  the  old  house  ;  that  he  erected  the  present  house  in 
1635,  which  would  cause  it  to  rank  as  the  second  oldest  house  in 
America.  These  are  the  family  traditions,  and  it  must  be  conceded 
that  they  are  much  more  worthy  of  credence  than  many  stories  we 
have  heard  of  other  houses.     Let  us  see  how  facts  coincide  with  them. 

We  have  no  record  of  the  birth  of  Robert  Pierce  nor  of  the  date 
of  his  marriage,  vet  we  know  that  his  wife  was  Ann,  a  daughter  of 
John  Greenway,  or  Grenway,  or  Grenoway,  as  it  is  variously  spelled, 
and   that   Thomas,  the  son  of   Robert  and  Ann   Pierce,  was  born  in 
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'635.  John  Greenway  was  a  passenger  on  the  Mary  and  John,  and 
it  is  almost  certain  that  his  family  came  with  him.  It  is  hardly 
probable  that  he  would  have  come  to  America  without  his  children. 
In  nearly  all  cases  the  colonists  came  in  families,  risking  their  all 
together.  It  seems  perfectly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Robert 
Pierce  was  a  fellow-passenger,  for  tradition  says  that  he  came  to 
America  with  his  father-in-law. 

We  learn  from  the  Pierce  genealogy,  compiled  by  Frederick 
Clifton  Pierce,  that  this  marriage  took  place  in  this  country;  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  record  save  that  of  the  year  in  which  his  son  was 
born,  we  may  presume  that  it  was  in  1634  or  earlier.  This  is  dis- 
credited, however,  by  the  family,  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  Robert 
Pierce  was  married  in  England.  As  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  house  was  built  before  1640,  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  disput- 
ing the  earlier  date  assigned  to  it. 

Robert  Tierce  was  named  among  other  grantees  of  land,  March 
iS,  1637-8.  The  town  records  show  that  he  was  made  a  commoner 
in  1639,  that  he  joined  the  church  in  1640,  and  was  made  a  freeman 
May  18,  1642.  We  also  learn  that  his  land  extended  from  tide-water 
as  far  west  as  he  chose  to  claim  it,  and  that  the  strip  was  forty 
rods  wide  from  north  to  south.  George  Minot's  land  joined  it  on 
the  south.  For  a  great  many  years  the  Minot  and  Pierce  houses 
were   the  only  ones   in   this  vicinity. 

The  house  stands  near  the  top  of  a  small  hill,  and  before  the 
crowding  in  of  new  buildings  commanded  a  wide  view  toward  the 
east  and  south.  The  Blue  Hills  of  Milton  are  in  full  sight ;  and  turn- 
ing to  the  east  we  may  look  down  on  the  very  point  of  land  where 
th  •  first  settlers  are  said  to  have  landed,  and  near  which    Robert 


Pierce  constructed  his  log  cabin.  The  view  down  the  harbor,  show- 
ing the  distant  islands  and  the  white  sails  of  passing  vessels,  is  very 
attractive. 

The  house  faces  southward,  and  has  many  characteristics  of  the 
earliest  homes  of  the  settlers.  The  pitch  of  the  roof  is  very  steep  ; 
and  at  the  front,  just  before  reaching  the  eaves,  a  bend  is  made,  form- 
ing two  different  inclinations  in  the  slope  of  the  roof.  At  the  back 
the  roof  extends  clown  over  the  leanto  to  within  eight  feet  of  the 
ground,  unbroken  except  by  one  small  skylight.  The  old  chimneys 
have  been  retopped  with  smaller  substitutes,  the  huge  forms  showing 
within  the  house,  however,  nearly  as  large  as  when  first  built.  The 
wide  overhang  to  the  eaves  and  the  small  window-casements  com- 
plete the  external  appearances  of  extreme  age.  The  house  is  kept 
in  good  repair,  is  neatly  painted,  and  bids  fair  to  outlast  many  of  its 
neighbors. 

Inside  we  find  the  small  entry,  the  winding  stair  backed  up 
against  the  chimney,  the  square  rooms  on  either  side,  the  massive, 
rough-hewn  beams  as  hard  as  iron,  and  the  window-seats,  which  indi- 
cate the  thickness  of  the  walls.  Between  the  inner  and  outer 
sheathing  the  walls  are  filled  with  the  sea-weed  which  was  placed 
there  when  the  house  was  built,  probably  for  warmth  as  well  as  for 
protection  from  Indian  arrows.  The  window  casements  nearly  all 
measure  two  feet  and  eight  inches  in  width,  by  three  feet  and  ten 
inches  in  height.  The  glass  is  modern,  although  the  thick  and 
heavy  sashes  of  two  centuries  ago  still  remain  in  many  of  the  win- 
dows. The  frame  of  the  house  is  of  oak,  probably  the  black  oak 
which  came  from  "ye  greate  lotts,"  as  a  part  of  Robert  Pierce's  farm 
was  called. 
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Of  Robert  Pierce  in  after  life  we  know  but  little.  In  addition 
to  his  son  Thomas,  born  in  1635,  ne  nac'  a  daughter  Mary,  who 
married  Thomas  Hearing  of  Dedham,  April  15,  1650,  and  a  daugh- 
ter Deborah,  born  in  February,  1640,  who  lived  but  a  few  weeks 
His  will  is  dated  the  "  13th  of  the  8  month,  1664."  From  the  text 
of  it  we  may  judge  that  Robert  Pierce  was  a  kind  and  thoughtful 
husband  and  father,  and  a  man  of  deep  and  sincere  piety.  His  wife 
Anne  was  given  :  — 

" one  halfe  of  all  my  Housing  and  Land  in  Dorchester  and  the  one  halfe 

of  all  my  Household  goods  and  halfe  of  whatsoever  is  myne,  and  this  household 
goods  to  be  at  her  Disposing  at  her  Death.  But  my  Land  and  Housing  to  Returne 
to  my  sonne  Thomas  Fearse  at  her  Death,  (furthermore  my  will  is  that  my  wife 
shall  have  power  to  sell  any  part  or  parcell  of  my  Land  (if  need  Doe  require)  for 
her  maintenance,  But  not  else,  and  I  hope  she  will  not  need  to  Doe  it.  ffurther- 
moie my  will  is  and  I  I  )oe  give  unto  my  sonne  Thomas  Pearce  the  other  halfe  of 
my  housing  and  Land  " 

The  will  closes  with  the  following  benediction  :  — 

"  And  now  my  Dear  Child  a  ffather's  Blessing  I  Bequeath  unto  you  both  and 
yours,  bee  tender  and  loving  to  your  mother.  Loving  and  kind  one  unto  another. 
Stand  up  111  your  places  for  god  and  for  his  Ordinances  while  you  Live  then  hee 
will  bee  for  you  and  Blesse  you." 

The  records  tell  us  that  Robert  Pierce  died  January  6,  1664. 
This  appears  to  be  a  mistake  ;  for  the  will  is  dated  the  13th  of 
the  eighth  month,  1664,  which  would  be  either  October  or  Novem- 
ber, figuring  in  the  old  style,  when  the  year  commenced  in  March. 
Robert  Pierce  probably  died  in  the  January  succeeding  the  date  of 
his  will,  which  would  be  1665,  according  to  the  present  manner 
of  reckoning.     The  inventory  of  his  estate  is  as  follows :  — 


Impr.    One    necke   of   Land   commonly  called   pine    necke, 

about  twenty  acres 50 

It.    One  House,  Barne  &  home  Lott  cont  6  acres   ....  40 

It.    5  Acres  of  Meadow 25 

It.    36  Acres  of  Common  Land 20 

It.    2  Cowes 8 

It.    2  pigges  \£  and  30  bushels  Indian  Corne  \£  \os.     .     .  5 

Item    10  Bushels  of  Wheate 2 

Item    20  Bushels  of  pease 3 

Item    Have  &:  3 

Item    one  (feather  bed  &  Bolster  &  wearing  clothes  &  other 

things 15 

Item    Biasse  &  pewter 3 

Item    Iron  chaines  &  other  Iron  things 2 

Item   Wool  &  yearne 1 

Item   Table  choars  &  other  wooddinne  Lumber     ....  1 

Item    2  Bibles 


10 


10 
10 
10 

10 


The  great  value  placed  by  the  early  settlers  on  good  land  is 
apparent  in  a  glance  over  this  inventory.  We  find  meadow  land 
appraised  at  ^"5  per  acre,  while  the  house,  barn,  and  six  acres  of  land 
around  the  house  were  considered  worth  but  ^"40  altogether.  We 
can  draw  a  very  fair  picture  in  imagination  of  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Pierce  at  this  time,  with  crops  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  hay,  and  pease, 
and  the  cows  and  pigs  for  live  stock.  Very  few  old  inventories 
mention  any  horses.  Feather  beds  were  highly  prized,  and  fre- 
quently descended  by  will  through  several  generations.  This  is 
the  only  inventory  we  have  ever  seen  which  specifically  mentioned 
Bibles. 

Anne    Pierce,  wife    of    Robert,  died    December  31,    1695,   "the 
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oldest  person  probably  that  ever  lived  in  Dorchester,"  aged  "about 
104  years." 

Thomas  Pierce  added  largely  to  the  value  of  the  property  during 
the  two-score  years  in  which  he  lived  here.  We  are  told  in  one 
account  that  he  built  the  barn  in  1696.  This  must  have  been 
the  second  barn  which  was  built,  for  the  inventory  of  Robert's 
property  mentioned  a  barn.  A  portion  of  this  second  structure 
is  now  incorporated  in  the  stable  on  the  estate,  and  we  may  still 
read  the  date,  cut  with  a  knife  in  the  wood. 

One  account  states  that  Thomas  Pierce  married  Mary  Fry  of 
Weymouth  ;  but  the  Pierce  Genealogy,  before  quoted,  states  that  it 
was  Mary  Proctor,  daughter  of  George  Proctor.  The  names  of  his 
children,  taken  from  the  same  authority,  are  as  follows  :  — 

"Thomas,  born  September  3.  1661  :  married  Sarah  White. 
Mary,  born  March  15,  1665,    married  Captain  Daniel  Preston. 
John,  born  October  26,  1668:  married  Abigail  Thompson. 
Robert,  born  April  26,  1674:   died  December  4,  1698. 
Samuel,  born  1676;   died  December  16,  1698. 
Sarah,  born  April  5.   1679:    married  James  Trott. 
Elizabeth,  born  June  18,  1682:   died  November  12.  1702. 
Hannah,  born  June  9.  1685  :   died  November  7.  1688. 
Joseph,  born  February  29.  1680-7:   married  Thankful  Weeks." 

Samuel,  who  died  December  16,  1698,  was  killed  by  falling  from 
a  tree  on  Thompson's  Island,  in  Boston  Harbor.  He  was  twenty-two 
years  old  at  the  time  ;  and  we  shall  notice  that  his  brother  Robert 
died  only  twelve  days  before,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  It  must 
have  been  a  hard  blow  to  the  parents  to  lose  two  fine  young  sons 
within    two    weeks.     The    eldest   daughter,   Mary,   may    have    been 


married    twice,    for   she    is    named    in    her  father's   will  as  "  Mary 
Pain." 

This  will  is  dated  June  5,  1704,  and  gives  to  the  eldest  son, 
Thomas,  the  customary  double  portion  of  the  estate.  The  remain- 
ing children,  "John  pearce  Mary  pain  and  Sarah  pearce"  were 
given  equal  shares  in  the  balance.  The  youngest  son,  Joseph,  was 
not  mentioned.  The  will  mentions  that  John  had  been  given 
"forty  pounds  in  housing  and  lands,"  indicating  that  Thomas, 
the  eldest  son  of  Thomas,  had  probably  married  and  settled  in 
some  other  place,  and  that  John  had  been  given  the  homestead. 
The  house  and  twenty-five  feet  of  barn  were  valued  at  £~o,  and 
land,  amounting  to  about  sixty-nine  acres,  at  ^"311.  Thomas  Pierce 
senior  died  October  26,  1706,  aged  seventy-one.  The  inventory 
was  taken  on  the  eighteenth  of  the  next  month.  His  wife  died 
March   22,  1704,  aged  sixty-two. 

John  Pierce,  the  third  owner  of  the  house,  had  two  sons  and  five 
daughters,  who  grew  to  maturity,  and  one  child  who  died  young. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  noted  sportsmen  of  his  time,  and  is  said 
to  have  kept  a  record  of  the  number  of  brants  he  killed,  which 
amounted  to  more  than  thirty  thousand.  He  was  an  exemplary 
member  of  the  church  and  a  very  strict  and  pious  man.  An  anec- 
dote is  related  of  him  which  illustrates  the  rigid  conformity  to 
church  law  which  prevailed  in  the  Province  at  the  time.  The 
farmers  generally  shaved  their  faces  but  once  a  week  ;  and  in  order 
that  they  might  appear  well  at  church,  this  duty  was  performed  near 
the  close  of  the  day  on  Saturday.  Following  the  usual  custom, 
John  Pierce,  on  a  certain  Saturday,  commenced  to  shave  a  short 
while  before  sundown.       In   those  days  the  Sabbath  was  supposed 
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to  begin  at  sunset  on  Saturday,  when  all  work  must  cease  until 
sunset  the  next  day.  For  some  cause  of  which  we  know  not, 
John  Pierce  was  delayed  on  this  occasion  ;  and  before  he  was 
aware  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  he  found  that  the  sun  had 
gone  down  while  he  had  shaved  but  half  of  his  face.  True  to 
his  principles,  he  stopped  where  he  was,  and  the  next  day  led 
his  family  to  their  pew  in  Dorchester  meeting-house,  with  one 
side  of  the  face  smooth  and  the  other  bristling  with  a  week's 
growth   of  beard. 

John  Pierce  died  January  27,  1744,  from  the  effects  of  a  fall. 
His  will  is  dated  January  24,  1743  (O.  S.),  and  shows  by  the 
notable  increase  in  the  family  wealth,  that  he  had  been  industrious 
and  frugal  during  his  life.  To  his  wife  Abigail,  he  gave  "the 
westerly  half  of  my  Dwelling  House  and  Cellar  with  the  one 
third  part  of  all  the  rest  of  my  Real  Estate  "  during  her  life.  He 
also  gave  her  a  third  of  his  personal  property,  and  his  silver 
tankard  absolutely.  She  was  also  to  have  "one  cow  which  she 
shall  choose  and  the  keeping  of  the  same  both  summer  and 
winter  and  firewood  sufficient  brought  home  to  her  door  and  cut 
and  split  up  ready  for  the  fire;  the  cow  to  be  kept  and  the  fire- 
wood  to  be  provided"  by  his  son  Samuel.  In  addition,  she  was 
to  be  given  a  suit  of  mourning  clothes  from  the  estate.  The 
son  Samuel  received  the  balance  of  the  homestead  and  several 
lots  of  land.  The  elder  son,  John,  had  built  a  new  house  and 
barn  in  the  "greate  lotte,"  and  these  were  given  him  by  the  will, 
together  with  the  land  on  which  they  stood,  and  a  "piece  of 
meadow  Land  lying  by  Mr.  Minot's  Land."  Both  sons  shared 
in   lands  in   Stoughton.     The  will  mentions  five  daughters,  Abigail 


Weeks,   Mary  Preston,   Sarah   Wiswell,  Ann   Langlev,  and   Hannah 
Clap. 

The  inventory  was  filed  May  7,  1744,  and  the  goods  are 
appraised  in  "old  Tenour  Bills."  We  find  his  armour  valued  at 
£27,  ammunition  £J  iSs.,  books  £  10,  a  large  quantity  of  house- 
hold articles,  including  a  looking-glass,  tablecloths,  napkins,  pillow- 
beers,  warming-pans,  "chaffin  dish  and  box  and  beater,"  brass, 
pewter,  and  silver  ware,  the  silver  tankard  ^25,  one  mare,  one 
ox,  one  steer,  three  cows,  a  yearling  heifer,  etc.,  the  homestead, 
the  house  where  his  son  John  lived,  about  eighty-two  acres  of 
land  in  Dorchester,  and  several  lots  in  Stoughton  ;  the  whole 
valued    at    £3685    l$s. 

Abigail  Pierce,  wife  of  John,  died  June  24,  1747.  Samuel 
Pierce,  who  thus  became  the  next  owner  of  the  house,  was  born 
October  30,  1702.  He  married  Abigail  Moseley,  November  16, 
1732,  and  had  two  sons  and  four  daughters,  besides  three  children 
who  died  young.  His  son  Samuel,  better  known  as  "Colonel 
Samuel,"  built  the  eastern  addition  to  the  house  about  the  year 
1765.  This  addition  shows  in  the  foreground  in  the  photograph. 
Samuel  Pierce  senior  died  September  16,  1768.  His  wife  died 
December  10  of  the  same  year.  His  will  is  dated  November  11, 
1767.  By  it  he  gives  to  his  wife  Abigail,  during  her  life,  "the 
improvement  of  one  third  of  my  dwelling  House  and  Cellar  account- 
ing from  the  partition  of  the  House  and  Cellar  lately  built  by  my 
Son  Samuel  Pierce,  she  allowing  my  unmarried  Daughters  to  duel! 
with  her  in  one  end  of  said  House."  She  was  also  to  be  supplied 
with  firewood,  and  to  have  the  privilege  of  "keeping  a  cow  and  a 
swine."     The  family  clock  was  given  her,  and  the  choice  of  a  bed. 
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Tlic  son  Edward  received  several  large  lots  of  land.  Pew  No.  20  in 
Dorchester  meeting-house  was  divided  between  Edward  and  Samuel. 

Samuel  received  the  remainder  of  the  homestead  lot,  the  pasture- 
land,  and  orchard  ;  also  the  middle  part  of  the  house,  the  barn,  the 
corn-house,  and  shop,  and  several  pieces  of  land  to  be  shared  with 
Edward.  The  unmarried  daughters,  Rebecca,  Sarah,  and  Anne,  were 
given,  besides  various  household  articles,  "the  west  end  of  my  House, 
Cellar,  and  Rack  Lintall,  the  priviledge  of  half  the  Garden  before  the 
Mouse,  and  of  fetching  water  from  the  Well."  As  soon  as  they 
married,  their  share  in  the  house  passed  to  Samuel.  They  were  also 
given  Pew  No.  27  in  the  meeting-house.  The  married  daughter  was 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Abigail  Blake. 

Samuel  Pierce  junior  was  born  in  the  old  house,  March  25,  1739. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Howe  of  Dorchester,  October  24,  1765,  and 
had  five  children.  He  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  holding  first 
a  commission  as  captain  under  George  the  Third,  signed  by  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  and  dated  October  21,  1772.  This  he  gave  up,  and  later 
he  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  by  a  majority  of  the  Council 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.  This  commission  bore  date  of  February  14, 
1776.  Both  of  these  documents  are  still  in  the  possession  of  his 
descendants. 

In  addition  to  his  soldierly  qualities  he  was  very  shrewd  and 
enterprising,  being  something  of  a  carpenter  and  mason  besides  a 
good  farmer.  He  has  left  a  very  interesting  diary,  part  of  which  has 
been  published  in  one  of  the  histories  of  Dorchester.  His  habits  were 
simple  and  methodical  in  the  extreme,  and  he  was  very  strict  and 
exacting  in  his  discipline  of  his  children.     It  is  related  of  him  that 


he  always  came  home  to  dinner  at  precisely  twelve  o'clock  each  day, 
and  that  he  would  cough  loudly  and  meaningly  as  he  passed  the 
corner  of  the  kitchen.  From  that  moment  until  his  departure  to 
continue  his  daily  toil,  none  of  his  children  who  were  permitted 
to  come  to  the  table  dared  utter  a  word. 

During  the  siege  of  Boston  the  soldiers  of  the  Continental  Army 
were  sometimes  quartered  here,  the  colonel's  diary  recording  under 
date  of  February  5,  1 776,  that  thirty-eight  soldiers  came  into  the 
house. 

Colonel  Samuel  Pierce  died  June  4,  181  5,  aged  seventy-six.  His 
wife  had  died  December  18,  1797.  He  left  the  house  to  his  son 
Lewis,  who  followed  in  his  father's  warlike  footsteps  and  served  the 
country  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  lived  in  the  old  homestead  until 
his  death  in  1871  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  when  the  estate  passed 
to  his  son,  Lewis  Francis  Pierce,  who  died  in  1888.  The  property 
then  came  into  the  possession  of  William  A.  Pierce,  the  present 
owner  and  occupant  of  the  house.  He  is  but  the  eighth  owner  in 
nearly  two  hundred  and  sixty  years. 

The  house  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  oldest  now  standing  within 
the  limits  of  Boston,  and  we  hope  it  will  remain  to  shelter  several 
more  generations.  It  is  a  comfortable  dwelling  despite  its  advanced 
age,  and  compares  favorably  in  appearance  witli  its  neighbors.  It  is 
idle  to  speculate  on  the  possible  changes  which  another  two  and  a 
half  centuries  shall  bring  forth,  yet  we  trust  that  some  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  our  day  may  stand  to  show  to  our  children,  eight  generations 
ahead,  something  of  the  style  of  houses  we  live  in,  even  as  the  early 
home  of  Robert  Pierce  speaks  to  us  to-day. 
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Among  the  passengers  who  came  in  the  Mary  and  John,  and 
landed  in  Dorchester  in  1630,  was  William  Blake.  With  him  came 
his  wife  Agnes  and  two  or  more  of  his  children.  We  cannot  tell 
where  he  lived,  although  the  presumption  is  that  he  settled  in  the 
northern  part  ;  for  his  son  James  Blake,  so  tradition  avows,  built  the 
old  house,  which  still  stands,  about  1650.  George  Minot  and  Robert 
Pierce  located  near  the  Neponset  River;  Bernard  Capen  and  others 
near  the  centre  ;  while  the  Blakes,  the  Claps,  and  others  established 
their  farms  near  the  shores  of  the  South  Bay. 

To  one  who  alights  from  the  electric  street-car  at  Upham's  Cor- 
ner at  this  time,  with  a  little  of  the  early  history  of  Dorchester  in 
mind,  the  contrast  between  the  old  town  and  the  new  comes  with 
telling  force.  Perhaps  the  traveller  is  a  stranger  to  the  locality,  and 
lias  been  carefully  studying  the  town  histories  with  a  view  to  the 
proper  understanding  of  that  which  he  has  come  to  see.  He  has 
read  of  the  large  grants  made  to  the  early  settlers,  of  the  limitless 
western  boundaries;  and  he  has  heard  that  some  of  the  houses  which 
these  hardy  pioneers  lived  in  during  their  long  struggles  to  establish 
the  colony  are  still  standing.  Naturally  one  associates  a  farm  with 
a  farmhouse  ;  and  so  it  is  with  a  full  realization  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  metropolis  of  New  England  that  the  visitor  finds 
the  farmhouse  of  the  Blake  family  penned  up  in  a  door-yard  hardlv 


large  enough  to  contain  it,  while  running  close  by  it,  through  the 
land  where  the  orchard  may  have  been  planted  or  the  meadow  hay 
crop  gathered,  is  a  modern  boulevard,  crowded  with  vehicles  of  all 
descriptions. 

Had  the  house  been  built  in  modern  times  it  would  have  faced 
the  avenue ;  but  being  a  patriarch  blessed  with  nearly  two  and  a  half 
centuries  of  existence,  it  seems  to  calmly  ignore  the  excitement  and 
hurry  of  the  present,  and  facing  steadily  southward  as  all  self-respect- 
ing houses  of  known  antiquity  always  do,  presents  its  eastern  and 
northern  sides  to  the  casual  glance  of  the  passers-by.  Having  always 
been  occupied,  most  of  the  time  by  the  descendants  of  the  builder, 
it  has  been  kept  in  fair  condition ;  and,  saving  the  very  steep  pitch  to 
the  roof  and  a  few  small  window-panes,  there  is  little  in  the  outside 
appearance  to  denote  the  great  age  which  it  bears.  The  one-story 
addition  on  the  right  has  been  put  on  during  the  present  century. 
The  front  wall  has  bulged  out  about  a  foot  on  the  front,  owing  prob- 
ably to  the  settling  of  the  house. 

The  interior  is  very  quaint,  being  extremely  low-studded,  and 
showing  the  heavy  beams  in  many  places.  Modern  paper  hanging 
adds  rather  an  incongruous  look  to  the  walls,  yet  this  is  not  different 
from  nearly  all  these  old  houses.  The  woodwork  grows  dingy  with 
age,  and  paint  will  hardly  cover  the  defects.      So  it  happens  that  the 
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walls  are  lathed  and  plastered  and  hung  with  paper.  Where  the 
colors  are  sober  and  modest  the  result  is  not  always  displeasing,  but 
the  yellow  and  gold  paper  we  have  seen  on  the  walls  of  some  of 
these  old  homesteads  is  appalling  in  its  gaudiness. 

The  Blake  family  is  a  very  old  one,  the  records  in  England  ena- 
bling us  to  trace  the  name  back  about  four  hundred  years  before  the 
erection  of  this  house.  William  and  Agnes,  the  first  of  the  name 
to  settle  in  Dorchester,  had  five  children,  of  whom  the  second  was 
James,  born  in  1623.  About  the  year  1650  he  married  Elizabeth 
Clap,  daughter  of  Deacon  Edward  Clap,  and  built  the  house  which 
now  stands.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  settle- 
ment. From  1658  to  1685  he  filled  some  office  almost  every 
year.  He  was  constable,  rater,  clerk  of  writs,  recorder,  deputy  to 
the  General  Court,  and  selectman  thirteen  years.  Not  content 
with  filling  nearly  all  the  civil  offices,  we  find  him  sergeant  in  the 
military  company,  and  deacon  and  afterward  elder  of  the  church. 
Certainly  if  any  man  knew  all  that  went  on  in  Dorchester  in 
the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  man  was  James 
Blake. 

Yet,  with  all  his  other  occupations,  his  principal  work  was  man- 
aging his  farm.  Real  estate  constituted  about  all  the  wealth  at  that 
time,  and  farming  was  the  main  industry.  James  Blake  was  often 
engaged  to  settle  estates,  and  his  name  frequently  appears  as 
guardian.  He  was  a  very  fine  penman.  He  was  chosen  deacon 
of  the  church  in  1672,  and  served  fourteen  years.  He  was  then 
chosen  ruling  elder,  serving  until  his  death,  about  fourteen  years 
more,  a  total  period  of  active  labor  for  the  church  of  twenty-eight 
years  lacking  two  days. 


Elizabeth  (Clap)  Blake  died  January  16,  1693-94,  aged  about  sixty 
years.  Her  husband  died  June  28,  1700.  The  gravestones  of  this 
worthy  couple  may  be  seen  in  Dorchester  Burying-ground,  a  short 
distance  from  the  house  where  they  lived.  They  had  six  children. 
Two  died  in  infancy,  and  three  sons  and  one  daughter  grew  to 
maturity.  In  his  will  James  Blake  says,  "I  give  and  bequeath 
to  my  son  John  Blake  and  his  heirs,  my  Dwelling  House  and 
Barns,  Orchard,  Yard,  Garden,  and  ten  acres  of  Land  adjoining, 
more  or  less,  it  being  partly  Upland  and  partly  Meadow."  His 
estate  was  valued  at  ^,"473,  of  which  ^,"400  was  "  in  Housing, 
Orchard,  Plowland  and  Meadow,  Pasture  and  Woodland."  The 
will   is  dated  two  days  before  his  death. 

John  Blake,  who  thus  became  the  second  owner  of  the  property, 
was  born  March  16,  1657.  One  authority  states  that  his  wife's 
name  was  Mary;  but  as  his  widow  who  was  appointed  adminis- 
tratrix after  his  death  was  named  Hannah,  we  must  either  dis- 
credit the  first-mentioned  name  or  conclude  that  he  was  married 
twice.  We  know  very  little  of  his  life,  except  that  he  was  a 
deacon  of  the  church,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him.  In 
our  search  through  the  last  wills  and  testaments  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  State,  we  are  apt  to  learn  more  about  their  deaths 
than  their  lives.  The  will  is  the  final  summing-up  of  the  life's 
work.  It  is  a  record  of  the  children  then  living;  for  in  nearly 
all  cases  the  children  are  all  mentioned.  It  tells  the  story  of 
a  man's  prosperitv.  It  records  the  increase  of  the  ten  talents  or 
the  single  one.  It  shows  who  were  the  favorite  children,  and. 
in  case  of  a  living  wife,  provides  for  her  support  and  comfort 
as  the  testator  himself  provided  during  the  years  of  their  wedded 
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life.      Taken    all    together,  wills    are    perhaps    the    most    valuable 
adjuncts  to  family  history  that  can  be  obtained. 

John  Blake,  however,  left  no  will;  and  as  he  was  but  sixty 
years  of  age  when  he  died,  March  2,  171 8,  it  may  have  been 
that  death  overtook  him  suddenly.  His  widow  Hannah  was  ap- 
pointed to  administer  the  estate,  which  inventoried  ^"399  us.  $d. 
This  was  divided  as  follows:  — 


d. 


The  Dwelling  House 50 

2  Barns 20 

Uplands  and  Meadows 233 


3  cows  and  3  young  cattle 
19  sheep  and  their  lambs   . 

2  s\\  ine 

An  old  pr  of  Cart  Wheels 
His  wealing  apparel 
Beds  and  furniture    . 


'5 


' 

10 

r 

10 

10 

2 

'5 

•7 

Miscellaneous  articles  brought  the  sum  total  up  to  the  amount 
named. 

We  found  an  agreement  on  the  Suffolk  Probate  Records  which 
tells  us  the  names  of  John  Blake's  children,  and  also  the  disposal  of 
the  property  :  — 

••Articles  of  agreement  made  between  John  Blake,  Josiah  Blake,  Hannah  Blake 
ami  Elizabeth  Blake,  all  children  and  heirs  of  Deacon  John  Blake  of  Dorchester 
Deceased.  Witnesseth.  That  whereas  the  said  Deacon  John  Blake  died  Intestate, 
but  yet  not  without  declaring  what  his  will  and  pleasure  was  as  to  the  Settling  of 
his  Estate  after  his  Decease  ;  which  was  as  followeth. 

"  Imp* :  He  gave  to  his  well  beloved  Wife  the  use  of  all  his  Estate  so  long  as 
she  rem. lined  his  Widow. 
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2.  his  mind  was  that  if  his  Widow  should  Marry  again  that  then  she  should 
have  the  use  of  but  one  third  part  of  his  Estate. 

3.  That  his  two  Sons  John  and  Josiah  after  the  Decease  of  their  Mother  should 
have  all  the  Estate  paying  out  their  Sisters  their  Portions  in  Monev  ;  and  in  case 
their  Mother  should  Marry  again,  to  have  two  thirds  of  the  Estate  untill  her 
Decease  paying  their  Sisters  their  Shares  in  money. 

4.  That  his  Eldest  Son  John  should  have  the  value  of  Ten  pounds  and  no 
more  above  an  Equal  Share. 

5.  his  mind  was  that  his  two  Daughters  Hannali  and  Elizabeth  should  have  .1 
convenient  Roome  in  the  House  so  long  as  they  or  either  of  them  should  Remain 
unmarried  and  no  longer  and  that  they  should  not  have  the  liberty  of  letting  or  in 
any  manner  to  convev  their  Rights  therein  to  any  other  Person." 


This  agreement  was  dated  November  29,  17 19. 

Of  the  two  brothers,  Josiah,  who  was  a  weaver,  died  first,  in 
1748.  His  wife's  name  was  Relief.  The  widow  and  Nathaniel 
Topliff,  another  weaver,  were  appointed  to  administer  the  estate. 
The  inventory  taken  August  16,  1748,  quotes  the  value  of  — 

"  his  part  of  a  Dwelling  House  and  the  Shop  adjoining  thereto  and  one  half  of 
Barn  and  ye  one  half  of  about  15  acres  of  Land  and  Meadow  adjoining  thereto  in 
old  Tenor  Bills  of  Credit  y1'  sum  of £7°o. 

"The  one  half  of  about  11  acres  of  Pasture  Land  at  Dorchester  Neck  so 
called  lying  in  Common  with  John  Blake  at £,345- 

"His  Apparel  and  Armour £  60.     3^." 

A  variety  of  household  articles  followed,  among  which  some 
glassware  was  valued  at  305.,  and  part  of  a  pew  in  the  meeting- 
house at  £  10.     Total,  ^"1611  1  5^. 


THE     BLAKE     HOUSE. 


The  account  of  the  funeral  charges  is  interesting  :  — 

£     '■    d. 
By  Cash  p'1  to  Mr.  John  Colson  for  gloves  at  the  funeral  ...910 

To  a  pair  of  white  gloves  for  ye  Minister 15     0 

To  iNathaniel  Topliff  for  a  Coffin,  &c 2128 

p'1  to  John  Maxfield  for  digging  ye  grave  &c 2     00     o 

By  Cash  paid  to  James  Foster  for  Grave  Stones 7     00     o 

For  Cash  paid  to  William  Holden.  Physician  for  Attendance  on 

the  dec'd  &c 8       50 

Paid  to  Dr.  Austin  for  Medicine  for  ye  said  dec'd 70 

The  household  property,  up  to  the  value  of  fifty  pounds,  was 
allowed  the  widow.  The  real  estate  passed  to  Josiah's  elder 
brother,  John.     Josiah   Blake  probably  died  childless. 

John  Blake  was  a  cordwainer,  or  shoemaker  as  we  should  say 
now.  He  died  about  the  first  of  the  year  1773,  leaving  no  will. 
The  inventory,  filed  January  15,  1773,  included  one-half  of  a  barn 
and  the  hay.  half  a  dwelling-house,  and  thirteen  acres  and  one- 
quarter  upland  and  meadow,  all  valued  at  £156  gs.  \d.  We  are 
unable  to  tell  who  owned  the  other  half  of  the  house;  or  if,  as 
seems  probable,  John  Blake  owned  it  all,  why  it  was  not  included 
in  the  list  of  his  possessions. 

Samuel  Topliff  was  appointed  administrator,  and  sold  five  and 
three-quarters  acres  of  land  by  order  of  the  court.  John  White, 
Thomas  Moseley,  and  Nathaniel  Clap  were  appointed  to  divide 
the  estate,  giving  the  eldest  son  the  customary  double  portion. 
In  the  record  of  this  division  we  find  five  children  of  John  Blake 
mentioned  ;  and  as  the  name  of  his  wife  does  not  appear,  it  seems 
probable  that  she  was  dead.  The  five  children  were  John,  Samuel, 
Elizabeth,   Hannah,   and    Rachel.     To  John  were  given   three  acres 


of  land,  partly  upland  and  partly  salt  marsh.  Samuel  received 
one  acre  and  one-quarter  of  land,  and  the  "westerly  part  of  the 
dwelling-house,  called  the  kitchen  end,  and  also  one-third  part  of 
the  cellar."  The  three  daughters,  who  seem  to  have  been  all 
unmarried  at  the  time,  were  given  the  balance  of  the  house  and 
cellar,  half  of  a  barn,  and  three  acres  and  one-half  and  twenty- 
eight  rods  of  land,  partly  orchard  and  partly  salt  marsh. 

Samuel  died"  in  1781  ;  and  the  inventory  of  his  propertv  does 
not  mention  the  house,  from  which  we  judge  that  he  had  made 
over  his  share  to  his  sisters.  At  all  events,  when  the  house  was 
sold  in  1825  to  a  Mr.  Williams,  it  was  occupied  by  Miss  Rachel 
Blake,  the  youngest  daughter  of  John. 

The  house  remained  in  the  Williams  family  until  late  years. 
Recent  transfers  will  not  interest  lovers  of  antiquity,  so  they  aiv 
omitted.  The  Blake  farm,  which  had  diminished  in  1773  to 
thirteen  acres,  has  now  been  reduced  to  a  small  houselot.  A  few 
straggling    trees    are    all    that    remain   of   the    orchard. 

The  house  stands  on  historic  ground,  and  in  the  midst  of 
several  other  landmarks  and  memorials  of  old  Dorchester.  The 
birthplace  of  Edward  Everett  is  close  by,  and,  standing  on  a 
prominent  corner,  receives  much  attention  from  the  public.  Old 
Dorchester  Burying-ground,  where  so  many  noted  persons  lie,  is 
almost  in  sight.  In  this  neighborhood,  too,  the  first  town-meeting 
ever  held  in  the  United  States  was  held  ;  and  here,  too,  it  is  said, 
the  first  public  school  was  established.  It  is  small  wonder  that 
Dorchester,  although  an  addition  to  the  "Hub,"  has  not  lost  its 
individuality.  The  past  is  history,  and  the  future  cannot  dim  its 
brightness. 
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